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THE AYRAULT FAT OXEN.—Dnrawn From Lirz, By W. M. Cary.—Zngraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Seema cattle, said to weigh more than 8300 pounds each, were over six years old, raised and fed by George Ayrault, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and 
ughtered in February by Wn. Lalor, of Centre Market, N. Y. City. For an account of them, see item on page 85—accurate weights hereafter. 
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We believe there never was 2 season which some- 
body did not regard as very remarkable, if not. al. 
together without precedent. No one, however, on 
the seaboard, claims this winter as one of unusual 
severity. With us, it has been almost like summer 
for weeks together. We have seen a good deal of 
plowing done in both January and February, and 
the ground, up to the time of writing, has been 
bare of snow, except for a day or two at a time, 
since before Christmas. This comes, notwithstand- 
ing all the ‘‘signs.”” There hardly ever was such 
a crop of nuts—this betokened a severe winter ; 
the corn husks were thick and abundant—this also 
indicated a long season of cold. Wild geese went 
south early; a good many bears, and other wild 
animals, were killed further south than usual, and 
there were a score of other “signs”? of a hard 
winter. If it comes, it will be after we go to press. 
And now, almost everybody prophesies a cold 
March, and late spring. The fact is, nobody can 
tell, and he has been wise who has improved the 
winter to make his fences, clear off the stones, 
clean up fence rows, dig drains, and lay the tiles, 
so that whenever spring comes, he can go on with 
his work without interruption. March is, how- 
ever, often best adapted for this kind of work, and 
we have yes tosee the farm in America whereon 
there is not enough of it to do. Bright, sunny 
days, and adrying surface, are a temptation to be- 
gin plowing foo carly. Wait until the ground is 
settled, and the water is out of it, on all except 
sandy orgrayelly soils which do not pack when wet. 

The month is likely to be one of great changes 
in temperature; high winds will prevail, more or 
less, and the farmer’s first thoughts should be to 
protect his stock and stores from exposure. The 
frost may derange foundations, loose weather- 
boards may be found, rain finding its way through 
the roof may make musty hay. All these things 
need a little closer looking to than was necessary 
during the winter. At the same time, the roads 
will probably be very bad, and the provident 
farmer will get all real necessities, including food 
and feed, lumber, nails for repairs, etc., beforehand. 


Hints About Work. 


Clearing up Fence Rows is good work for early 
spring. There are no leaves and grass to conceal 
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big stones, against which, in summer, one js apt to 
strike the bush-scythe, hook, and axe, and q man 
can see much better what he is about. When the 
brush is cut, and the soil is loosened by the out. 
coming frost, the ground may be plowed muck 
more easily than in summer. 

Setting Fences.—Before the land is in condition to 
plow, and while yet it is mellow and loose, re-set 
old fences that have been blown or shoved out of 
place, The cheapest and best wooden fence a farm. 
er can put up is one of 34-inch oak strips, nailed 


| to posts, set 6 feet apart, capped and hattened, 


The use of the Roller is too little known among 
some pretty good farmers. In the spring, as soon 
as the ground is free from frost, and firm enough 
not to peach up under the feet of horses or oxen, 
all land in grass and grain should be rolled. There 
are mole hills, and clods, torn up by the tread of 
animals, and small stones, and tussocks of grass 
wheel tracks, and a multitude of things that cause 
irregularities of surface, which a’good roller puts 
out of the way in once going over. Besides, plants 
heaved by the freezing and thawing of winter, are 
packed firmly in the soil. 

Pick off the Stones from plowed land, grain fields, 
and newly seeded grass land, lay them in piles, so 
that they can be loaded into carts, and drawn of 
early in the morning, when the ground is stiff 
Large stones should be lifted, and have sticks laid 
under them, when the ground is soft, that they, too, 
may be moved when it is frozen. 

Grass and Grain Fields may be dressed with a 
few hundred pounds of bone-dust, plaster, and 
ashes, or all three mixed in about equal parts. In- 
stead of this, any fine, well-rotted compost or 
manure may be applied, brushed in, and the field 
rolled. Liquid manure is particularly reeommend- 
ed as a profitable application in the spring. 

Seeding with lover is usually done in March, if 
possible. The best reason we can suggest for 
tuls 1s, that if a light snow eovers the ground, 
the cast can be easily seen. The stand is as good 
if the seed is sown any time before the May rains, 


Plowing.—Plow no water-soaked land. Many a 
field of heavy soil is damaged for the whole season 
by being plowed before the water is out of it, and 
the labor of subsequent tillage is greatly increased, 


Weeds.—March is one of the best times to kill 
certain biennial weeds. They start as carly as the 
grass, and they are easily killed with a hoe. Go 
through the meadows and lanes, along the fences, 
and over the grain fields, with as strong a force of 
men and boys—women and girls, too, if possible— 
armed with hoes, and cut or pull all such weeds 
as thistles, mulleins, wild teazles, daisies, wild pars- 
nips and carrots, and many other plants, now 
easily seen, but which will soon be concealed in 
the grass. Let docks alone; if cut, they will make 
half a dozen shoots, which will break off when one 
tries to pull them; allowed to grow until they are 
nearly ready to blossom, they may be pulled easily 
in wet weather, and destroyed, root and top. 

Spring Grains cannot be sowed too soon after 
the ground is fit to plow. Prepare the seed by 
winnowing out the light stuff, and use only the 
plumpest grains. Soak in strong pickle, to kill smut. 
The ground should be in good heart, and mellow. 

Peas and Oats will be found a profitable crop for 
many purposes. It is excellent for soiling, capital 
for hogs, and the combined yield of grain is greater 
than either oats or peas alone would reach. 

Peas are sowed early; and though they need land 
in good heart and tilth, they do not need but are 
damaged by fresh manure. 

Potatoes may be planted as soon as the land is 
warm; but north of Philadelphia, it is not advisa- 
ble to plant many in March. If eut to single eyes, 
many sets are likely to be lost in cold, wet weather 
—larger pieces are best for early planting. 

Manure may be hauled while snow lasts, or while 
the frozen ground permits easy wheeling on plow- 
ed land. Work over that which is liable to heat, 
and mix with litter not needed as bedding. 

Swine.—Give breeding sews, soon te farrow, 
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good, roomy pens, and short straw for nests. Keep 
a close watch upon them, and if one does not own 
her young, or treat them motherly, put a small dog 
in the pen for a few minutes—she will soon own 
the little ones, and not err again. A sow will 
usually be in heat the third day after farrowing. 
Sheep require extra care now. Scab will cause 
loss of wool, and they are peculiarly liable to dis- 
ease. Use carbolic soap for skin diseases and ver- 
min. Ewes, near yeaning, must be watched, 
and early lambs nursed and raised, if possible. One 
very early one is worth two late ones. Feed nurs- 
ing ewes oil-cake and a few raw roots, and cut hem- 
lock boughs for them to browse. Salt regularly, 
and give them dry places to lie in, and a good range. 
Cows coming in must have care. Give them 
roomy, loose boxes for some days before, and good 
bedding of straw, cut two or three times. Bring 
water to them, if the ground is icy, but do not 
scrimp them. Feed also some raw roots, and oil- 
meal, perhaps, to keep the bowels moderately 
loose. All breeding animals should be familiar 
with their master, and like to be petted and handled. 
Beeves and Fattening Sheep may be pushed for- 
ward now as the weather grows milder, and either 
ripened off, or kept steadily gaining a little, ac- 
cording to the stock market, and the price of food. 
Working Animals, both oxen and horses, should 
be gradually accustomed to labor, if they have been 
standing idle, or it will tell hard upon them, and 
galled neeks and backs will be the result. Should 
such trouble occur, bind on wet bags at night, and 
take all pressure off from the wounded parts by pads. 
Poultry.—Set some hens early, especially if you 
breed pure stock, for early chickens that do well 
make the finest birds, and the prize-takers at the 
shows. Geese should hatch early; but for ducks 
and turkeys, the warmer weather of May is more 
important than the growth they will make. 
Swampy Meadows should be burned over before 
the grass starte ; they will then furnish the cows a 
good bite of grass long before the hill pastures. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments. 
sks ioe 

It is the general impression that the unusually 
spring-like January is likely to be followed by a 
late season. Those are fortunate who took ad- 
vantage of the pleasant days of winter to do such 
work as usually is attended toin March. Several 
have written to know what can be done to fruit 
trees upon which buds have swollen, to preserve 
them in case the mild weather is followed by se- 
vere cold. They are past remedy, and all hope 
of fruit from trees thus injured must be given up. 
See that the trees are not neglected on this ac- 
count. Acrop of well-ripened wood will be an 
important step towards success another year. 


Orchard and Nursery. 


The article by our Iowa contributor, on page 
101, gives such practical hints upon planting, that 
it is necessary to say but little upon that point. 
Those who are able to select their trees at the nur- 
sery, as he suggests, are fortunate, but the majority 
of our readers must order from a distance, and 
take what may be sent them. The roots will usu- 
ally be small, in proportion to the tops, but if they 
have been well packed, this difficulty may be met 
by cutting back the top sufficiently at planting, to 
compensate for the amount of roots lost in digging. 

Shriveling may take place with trees long on the 
way, and not well packed. Open a trench in sandy 
soil, lay in the trees, and cover them, tops and all. 
In a few days, or a week, they will be found to 
have regained their former plumpness. 

Girdled Trees are to be attended toas soon as 
discovered, as recommended in previous months. 

Grafting.—Cherry and plum trees should be 
grafted carlier than the apple and pear, whieh are 
best left until the buds commence to swell. 


Pruning may still be done where vegetation is 


Fruit Garden. 

Grape- Vines.—Plant if the soil is in proper con- 
dition. Use no manure. Cut back the vines to 
three buds, but one of which is to grow into a 
shoot. Plow old vineyards, and use the hoe near 
the vines. Layers may be made from last year’s 
wood. Set posts for trellises. 

Blackberries.—Set new vines early; leave no old 
cane; the growth should be all from the buds near 
the root. Six feet apart, each way, is a good dis- 
tance, if they are kept within bounds by pinching. 

Raspberries.—Set from four to six feet apart, ac- 
cording to the size of the variety. Let no old 
canes remain on plants now set out. Uncover ten- 
der varieties when severe frosts are over. 

Currants and Gooseberries.—Sot early. Prune. 

Cuttings of grape, currant, and gooseberry may 
be put ont: pack the earth well against them. 

Strawberries.—Set as soon as the frost is well out 
of the ground, and plants can be obtained. Put 
the plants in rows, two feet apart, and set them 
eighteen inches distant in the rows. Remove all 
decaying leaves at planting, and shorten the roots 
about one-third. Where pistillate sorts are grown, 
plant a perfect variety near by to fertilize them. 





Kitchen Garden, 


Every spring we are obliged, in reply to letters, 
to say something about plants under glass. Bya 
little pains in this direction, many vegetables may 
be had several weeks earlier than from seeds sown 
in the open ground. Those who follow market 
gardening, make extensive use of glass to forward 
their crops, and it may be done in the family gar- 
den to great advantage, provided one will take the 
necessary care. If one will not take the trouble, 
then he had better go on in the old way, and let 
glass alone. The easiest plan, and one attended 
with fewest risks, is to start seeds in 

Window Boxes, which may be about four inches 
deep, and of any convenient length and width. 
Soap, and other boxes may be obtained at the gro- 
cer’s, Which may be cut in two, and answer well. 
Fill the boxes with light, rich soil, and sow seeds 
of tomatoes, cabbages, ete., and place in a sunny 
window—all the betterif in the kitchen, where 
the air is usually moist. Have similar boxes of 
earth ready to receive the young plants when they 
are large enough to transplant. Water when 
needed. The next step is by the use of the 

Cold-Frame.—The regular sash is six feet long, 
and three feet wide, but any other size will answer. 
Even old window sashes may be made to serve, if 
the cross-bars live channels ent, to allow the 
water to run off. The frame to hold the sash is 
made by setting down stakes, and nailing on 
“poards. It should be cighteen inches high in the 
rear, and twelve inches in front. The slope should 
be towards the south, and the bed placed where it 
is sheltered from cold winds. The soil within the 
bed must be light, fine, and rich. Expose the 
glass to full sun during the day, and in the after- 
noon cover it with mats or board shutters. Work 
over the soil every few days, and when it has be- 
come well warmed, sow the seeds. When the plants 
are up, the sash must be raised at one end, to air the 
bed during the day; water must be given as needed. 
Hot-beds are like the cold-frames, but with a mass 
of fermenting manure at the bottom, to give more 
heat than that supplied by the sun. The old way 
was to make a heap of manure, three feet high, 
and place the frame upon if. It is much more 
economical of manure to place it below the sur- 
face. A pit is dug about two feet deep, and of a 
size corresponding to the number of sashes to be 
used. <A frame is raade within the pit by boarding 
up, and the rear of it is to be eighteen inches, and 
the front twelve inches above the surface of the 
ground. Bank up around the outside of the frame. 
Fill the pit with fermenting stable manure, which 
will be all the better if mixed, one-third or more 
of its bulk, with leaves. Put in the manure 
evenly, and beat it down firmly with the fork. Put 


spread evenly, and put on the sashes. A ther- 
mometer should be placed in the soil, and when 
the heat falls ‘to about 90°, seeds may be sown. 
When the plants are up, they will need daily care. 
The glass must be raised in the morning, and 
closed in the afternoon, and shutters or mats must 
be put on at night. Neglect in airing at the proper 
time will burn the plants, and leaving the sashes 
open too long, when the heat of the sun declines, 
will chill them—extremes which are to be avoided. 
Egg-plants, Peppers, Tomatoes, and other plants, 
of warm countries, are raised in this way. Hot- 
beds aro to be started about six weeks before 
planting can be safely done in the open air. 


Cabbages and Cauliflower, that have been wintered 
in cold-frames, may gonerally have the sash remoy- 
ed by the first of this month. Those who do not 
keep fall sown plants over wintcr, can get a very 
good start by sowing in the boxes described above, 
and placing them, at first, in a mild hot-bed. When 
the plants have made a proper growth, they should 
be transplanted to other boxes, and when establish- 
ed, the boxes aro to be transferred to a cold-frame, 
and gradually hardened off, by exposure to the air 
whenever the temperature will allow. Enough 
plants for a family garden may be grown in win- 
dow boxes; these should be exposed on mild days. 

Cucumbers, Squashes, and other plants that do 
not transplant readily, may be started in hot-beds, 
cold-frames, or in the house, by the use of small 
squares of sod, which are placed grass side down, 
and the seeds are sown in the earth. The bits of 
sod containing the plants are to be set out at the 
proper time. See article in ‘‘ Basket” on “ Hay 
Baskets for Starting Plants” for other contrivances. 

Plow or Spade the soil whenever it is dry enough. 
Use plenty of manure, and work fine and deep. 

Asparagus and Ithubarb Beds may be forked over 
if the season permits, Working in manure. 

Feas.—Sow early sorts as soon as practicable. 

Potatoes for the early crop should be placed in a 
warm room, to induce the sprouts to start. After 
cutting, allow the surface to dry before planting. 

Onions.—Plant Sets, Top, or Button Onions, and 
Potato Onions, as soon as the ground, which 
should be rich, is ready. See ‘‘ Basket” article. 

General Planting.—The hardiest vegetables are 
carrots, beets, spinach, salsify, onions, leeks, and 
early turnips. The time for sowing them will de- 
pend upon locality and season. To these may be 
added radishes, cress, and lettuce. 

Flower Garden and Lawn. 

The articles upon ‘““Laying Out a Flower Garden,”’ 
given last month, and this month, will be found 
to contain hints which need not be repeated. 

Walks should be made permanent, and, if of 
gravel, must have a good foundation of stone. 
Asphalt walks, page 100, are worth considering. 

Lawns,.—Attend to the work of preparation 
early. Drain, if necessary. Let the soil be deep 
and fertile, and use a plenty of seed—from two to 
five bushels to the acre. June grass (Kentucky 
Blue), or Red-top alone make a good lawn. Vari- 
ous mixtures are sold by seedsmen. Imported 
lawn mixtures are unsuited to our climate. 
See last month’s notes for other suggestions. 
Perennials.—Those which have been in one place 
for three years or more, should be taken up, di- 
vided, and reset in fresh’ soil. 

—_—_oe—_—— 


Greenshouse and Window Plants. 


Now that the heat of the sun increases, more 
frequent airings can be given, and more care in 
watering will be required. Many plants that have 
been dormant will be pushing their growth, and 
many of those that have been kept for the winter 
in the cellar may be brought out and started, 

Propagation of plants for summer use jin the 
borders, such as Verbenas, Geraniums, and the 
like, should now go on rapidly. The secret of 
suecess is in keeping the air of the house at a 








dormant. Cover the wounds with grafting wax. 


six inches of light, rich soil upon the manure, and 


lower temperature than that of the cutting beneh. 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMs (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four-copies:, Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, $1 each. Papersare addressed to each name, 
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SPECIAL TO EDITORS 


OF OUR 


EXCHANGES, 


We send herewith, your Exchange copy of the 
American Agriculturist for MArcn, in advance. 
We believe you will find it full of useful matter, 
and one of the best numbers we have yet issued. 


In accordance with a frequent suggestion, we 
send below, a brief synopsis, as suggestive to such 
of our editorial friends as find it agreeable to 
“notice”? the number. We believe more investi- 
gation, labor, care, and expense, are devoted to 
these pages, than toan equal amount of reading 
matter published in any other Magazine or Journal 
in the world. 7 

We are quite anxious to reciprocate in some way, 
but with an Exchange list of about 1,800, it is 
impossible to ‘reciprocate in kind,” and the best 
we can do is to ask those who print these editorial 
notices to send us marked copies, and to call 
for extra copies of this paper for themselves, or 
friends, or patrons. As a general thing we are 
quite willing to leave the proper adjustment of the 
“consideration”? to. our favoring cotemporaries, 
and hence we say: “Please insert editorially the 
paragraph below, if agreeable, and order from us, 
to any address, an extra copy, or more, of the Agri- 
culturist, for the entire year.” 0. J. & CO. 


a 


The Useful and Beautifal sre admir- 
ably combined in the American Agriculturist for March 
ist,—an advance copy of which has come to hand. The 
cover Frontispiece now gives fine original sketches in each 
paper. Perhaps the best “‘cattle piece ’’ ever published 
with letter press, adorns the first inside page; a Mexican 
Thrashing Machine scenc is the leading middle Cartoon ; 
and a “Street Scene” in China, described to the life in 
a chapter by “‘ Carleton,” gives us a conception of that 
country almost equal toa personal visit. A medium-sized, 
Convenient Dwelling, fully illustrated and described, 
affords many hints to all who are building or improving 
their Homes. Cutting up Beef, Maple Sugar Making, 
Useful Implements, Fruits, Flowers, Household Work, 
Nuts for Boys and Girls, etc., are the subjects of other 
engravings—in all, between forty and fifty in this one 
paper. Exposure of Humbugs, Walks and Talks on the 
Farm, Work for ‘the Month, in the Garéen, and in the 
House, Chapter on Horses, etc., etc., fill upthe ample 
pages of this journal, rendering it one of the most useful 
as well as the cheapest, anywhere published, for the Farm, 


the Garden, the Household, (the little ones included), for 
City, Village, and Country. Terms: $1.50. per year 


four copies for $5. Orange Judd & Co., Publishers, 


{In the following table is given the price of each urii- 
cle, andthe number of subscribers required to get it tree, at 
$1.50 a year, or at the lowest club rate of $1 a year. For full 
descriptions of the articles send for our Special Sheet.] 
“|| Number 
of Sub- 
|| seribers 
>| \required 
= at at 
~ 


Table of Premiums and ‘Terms, S 
For Volume 29—(1870). 8 


Open to all—No Compctition. 











No. Names of Premium Articles. betas Meche 























1—Shorthorn Bull.....ccesees eneeee ssaneeeun $500 00) 425 |1250 
PEON ONOT UD MMs cccccccscoseesoscctonnes $600 00)| 500 |1500 
DOT SHOT TIL... occcceesvcnctoosesooeced $700 00), 580 1700 
5—Ayrshire Bull.... $150 00)| 165! 500 


6—Ayrshire Bull... 


T— BESO MOY TOGNE. oc cccccecveccoccevnescoesse 200 00) | 210) 650 
ee De. $300 00|| 300) 990 
ae rere $400 00|| 365 1050 
ee ee ( 120} 350 


11 —Devon Bull... 
¥2—Deron Bull 














IB—COtsWOld RAM ... cocccccccccccevccces 100 | 120 0 
14—Cotswold Ram....... sts08 200 00; 210 650 
15—Cotswold Fove.... = 100 00} 120) 350 
16—Cotswold Ewe... -$150 00)| 165) 500 
417—Southdown Ram... se - $100 00} 120 350 
18—South down RAM,....ccee00s ree: $150 00.) 165 500 
19 —SOUth dOWN FOE... cccccccccccccseccccoces $75 00! 100) 285 
BO—SOUthdown FAO. ....cescccccovcscccsccees $100 00}; 120 350 
21—Chester White - $30 00|| 46) 150 
22—FEssex Pig ‘ $50 00|| . 66) 225 
24—Houdan Foci , Pa - $40 00 50} 150 
25—Creve Ceur Fowls, one Pa - $40 00)| 50) 150 
°26—Black Spanish Fowls, one Pa - $2000) 30) 97 
27—Brahmas, Light, one Pair ..........2000+ $15 00}| 22) 75 
a3_ Gold Laced Sebright Bantams.one Pair $15 00|| 22) 75 
29—Bresee’s King of the Earlies, (2 lb. parc.)$2 00 | 5; 22 
30—Norway Oats, ( peck, Ramsdell & Co.) $2 %5 71 oe 
31—Garden Seeds fora Family (40 kinds) $5 00 |} 13] 37 
32—Flower Seedsfor a Family (100 kinds). $5 00|| 13) 37 
33—Garden Seeds & Flower Bulbs = 00/| 5) 22 
34—Nursery Stock (any kinds desired). $20 00 | 7 
35—Set of Field Croquet. .........00sss000: 00)! 
36—Sewing Machine (Grover & Baker)... 5 00! 
37—Sewing Machine (Florence)...........+... 3 00 | 
38—Sewing Machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) .. 00)| 
39—Lamb Knitting Machine...........0.....4 60 00) 
40—Washing Machine (Doty’s)..........4...4 R 
41—Clothes Wringer (Best—Universal)..... & | 
42—Tea Set (Hart's best Silrer Plated)...... #5 | 
43—Caster and Fruit Basket (do. do.)....$5 | 
44—Cake Basket (do. do.)....$12 00)| 
45—Revolving Butter Cooler (do. do.).... 4 | 
46—Ice or Water Pitcher (do. d0.)....$18 00|} 


47—One Dozen Tea-spoons (do. do.).... $6 
48—One Dozen Table-spoons (do. = wee R1¢ 
49—One Dozen Table Forks (do. do.)....81' 
50—HKnires and Forks (Patterson Br 08.) 24.0% 

5i—Anives and Forks (do. do.)....% 

52—FKnives and Forks (do. do.). 
53—Knivres and Forks (do. do.). 
4— Carrer and Fork (do, do. 
Fiuted Steel (do. do.). 
Pocket Knife (J. P. Swain 
Pocket Knife (do. do, 







oe 





—Pocket Knife Ge. do. 
59—Ladies’ Pocket Enife (do. do.) 
60—Melodeon, d-octave(G A. Prince &Co 
61—Melodeon, 5-octare (do. do.). 


62—Piano, Splendid 7-oct.( Steinway & Sons 50 0 
63—Colibri Piano (Mathusheck P. F. Co.) .$450 00 
64—Silver Watch (American Watch Co.)....%40 00) | 
65—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch( Am. Watch Co. ) $100 00} | 
66—Dreech-loading Pocket Rifle.............4: $16 00! | 
67—Double Bol. Gun, (Cooper, Harris & H.)$3000|| 46) 150 

} 

| 

| 

| 


68—Repeating Shot Gun (Roper Sp A. Co.)$%5 00|| 92) 312 
69— Tool Chest (Patterson Br08.)......+.+++. $44 50|| 60) 190 
7O0—Case of Mathematical Instruments......$9 00|| 18) 55 





W1—Case of Mathematical Instr “uments.... $15 > 00}; 22] 











72—Gold Pen, Sil. Case, E( Warren &Spadone) $4 50|| 11!) 35 
73—Gold Pen and Silver Case, F. (do. do.). $5 50|| 14) 42 
74—Ladies' Gold Pen and Rubber Case (do.) $6 00)| 15) 45 
5—Charles Pratt's Astral Oil 1can,5 Gal.) $4 00 9; 32 
76— hus ‘ometer (Woodruff’s Mercurial)...... $10 00}} 18| 58 
77—Barometer (Woodruff's Mercur ‘ial).. «$15 00}| 22) %5 
7S —Buckeye Mowing Machine, No, 2 B35 00}| 150| 450 
79—Patent Cylinder Plow,(R. H. Alten “& Co.)$i8 00) 27| 90 
RO— Collins & Co.'s Cast Cast-Steel Plow....$25 00|| 38| 120 
81—Hand Cultivator and Weeder (Comstock) $9 00}| 17) 54 
—Pump and Sprinkler (Page’ a “on 00/] 13} 37 

8: 3 Munity Scales (Fairbanks & Co.)......$14 21) 7 
84—Building Blocks (Crandall).,.........+. "$2 | 6| 20 
85—Pocket Lanterns, One Dozen..........+++ . 17| 54 
86—New American Cye lopedia (Appleton’ 's) $80 if 96 | 325 











87— Worcester’s Great lllustrated Dictionary #10 00|| 18) 58 
88—Any Back Volume Agriculturist )_... $1 | 20 
89—Any Tiwo Back Volumes do. iss 5 29 
90—Any Three do. do. do. i = 13] 38 
91—Any Four do. do. do. Py 15| 47 
92—Any Fire do. do. do. I's 1%} 54 
—(Each add'l Vol. at same rate) {OG 
93—Thirteen Vols. XVI. to XXVIII, a 83} 108 
94—Any Back Volume Agriculturist : | 24 
Q95—Any Two Back Volumes do. ws 36 
95—Any Three do. do. do. 2 16| 48 
97—Any Four do. do. do. 3z9 18} 60 
98—A ny Five do. do, do. Lz 21; 71 
—(Fuch add'l Vol.at sameratey | 5% } 
99—Thirteen Vols. XVI. to XXVIII. J 45| 137 
100—A $10 Library (Your orn S.: 18; 58 
391—A $15 Library do. Sz15 00)! 24) 85 
102—A $20 Library do. S $20 00}| 31) 106 
103—A $25 Library do. § 2$25 00)] 38) 125 
104—A $30 Library do. 33 #30 00)| 44) 144 
% Library do. 3S. $35 00|| 50) 162 
f Library do. 8 40 00|| 56) 177 
107—A $45 Library do. Sx $45 00) 62 192 
108—A $50 Library do. 25350 00)| 68) 207 
4 60 (arery do. SAZ60 00]| 80) 237 
i Library = m =$75 00/| 100) 282 
iit—4 $i00 lisrery 32100 00)| 125} 360 
112—A Choice of Good Books (See’ Terms belovw).\\ 


("Every Premium article is New and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge is made for packing or boxing 
any article in our Premium List. The thirty-nine Premiums, 
Nos. 29 to 33, 56 t0 59, 70 to 74, and 88 to 
112 inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of all charges, 
by mail or express (at the Post-office or express office nearest 
recipient), to any place in the United States or Territories, 
—The other articles cost the recipient only the freight after 








leaving the manufactory of each, by any conveyance specified. 


SPECIAL NOTES, 


Read and carcfully Note the fo}. 
lowing Items: (@ All subscribers sent by one person 
count, though coming from a dozen different Posteoftices, 
But....(0) State with each name cr list of names sent, 
that itis fora premium....(c) Send the names as fast ag 
obtained, that the subscribers may begin to receive the 
paper at once. You can have any time, from one to 
four months, to fill up your list....(@) Send the exagt 
money with each list of names, so that there may be 
(e) Old and new 


subscribers all count in premium clubs, but a portion, 


no confusion ef money accounts... 


at least, should be new names; it is partly to get these 
that we offer premiums to canvassers. N.B.—The extra 
copy to clubs of ten or twenty is not given where pre. 
mium articles are called for....(/) Specimen Numbers, 
Cards, and Show-bills, will be supplied free, as needed by 
canvassers, but they should be used carefully and econom. 
ically, as they are very costly....(gy Remit money 
in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers, payable to 
order of Orange Judd & Co., or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtainable, Register 
Money Letters, affixing stamps both for the postage and 
registry; put in the money and seal the letter in the pres. 
ence of the Postmaster, and take his receipt for it, 
Money sent in any of the above ways is at our risk, 


Description of Premiums. 
Every Premium is deseribed in the October Agricul. 
turist, and also ina Special Sheet, which will 


be sent free to every one desiring it. We have room 


here for the following only: 


Nos. 56, 57, 58, 59—Pockcet Knives, 
—NOW FOR THE BOYS AND erris!—These Premiums are 
among the most pleasing and useful that we have ever 
offered. Every boy, and girl, too, wants a pocket knife, 
We give them an opportunity to 6ptain a most valuable 
one for nothing but a little effort. These knives are made 
by Mr. J. P. Swain, whose work is equal to any done 
in this country or Europe. No. 56 is a neat, substantial 
Knife, with three blades and buck-horn handle. No, 5% 
is a still finer article, with four blades and buck-horn 
handle. No. 58 is an elegant Knife, with four blades and 
shell handle. No. 59 is a Ladies’ Pocket Knife, a bean- 
tiful article, with four blades and shell handle, 


Nos. 88 to 93.—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 
amount to a large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Honschold, and con- 
tain more varied information on these subjects than can 
be obtained in books costing three times as much. The 
price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the Office, or $1.%5 
if sent by mail,as they must be post-paid.——They are 
profusely Illustrated, the Engravings used in them having 
alone cost about $35,000. Those obtaining premiums for 
less than twelve volumes can select any volumes desired, 
from XVI. to XXVIIL., inclusive. For ordinary use, the 
sets of numbers unbound will answer quite well. 


Nos. 94 to 99.—Bound Volumes of 
the Agriculturist.—These are the same as Nos. 83 
to 93 above, but are neatly bound in uniform style, and 
cost us more for binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 


Nos. 100 to 111.—Good Libraries. 
—In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household, The per- 
son entitled to any one of the premiums 100 to 111 may 
select any books desired from the list of our books 
published monthly, (see another page), to the amount of 
the premiums, and the books will be forwarded, Post or 
Express paid. $25 or $50 worth of books pertaining to 
the farm will give the boys new ideas, set them to think- 
ing and observing, and thus enable them to ‘make their 
heads help their hands. Any good book will, in the 
end, be of far more value to a youth than to have an ex- 
tra acre of land on coming to manhood. The thinking, 
reasoning, observing man, will certainly make more of 
from 49 acres than he would off from 50 acres without the 
mental ability which reading will give him. (&* Let 
the Farmers of a neighborhood unite their efforts and 
get an agricultural Library for general use. 


No. 112.—General Book Premium. 
Any one sending 25 or more names may select Books 
from our published list to the amount of 10 cents for 
each subscriber sent at $1; or 30 cents for each name 
sent at $1.20 each; or 60 cents.for each name at $1.50. 
This offer és only for clubs of 2% or more. The books 


wil be sent by mail or express, prepaid through by us. 
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Sunmeettil Matters—Market Prices. 


—e— 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
Feb. 15, 1870, and for the corresponding month last year. 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS, 


RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Tye. Barley. Oats, 
26 days this m’th.164,500 156,000 101,000 1,659 96,500 141, a4 
24 days last m’th.247,500 185,000 141,000-———._ 178 7000 237,000 
SALES. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
96 days this m'th.178,500 1,629,000 954,000 34,000 139, 000 1 018, 090 
24 days dust m’th.214, 000 i; 756,000 995,000 32,000 133,000 468,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. 
26 days 1870..... 164,590 156,000 101,000 1,650 96,500 141,500 
26 days 1869.....131,000 153,500 601,000 950 26,500 79,000 
SALES. “Four, Pp Corn. lye. Barley. Oats. 


26 days 1870.. 7 629,000 934,000 34,000 189,000 1,015,090 
26 days 1869... 1226, OK 00 1 389) 500 1 A, 500 61, 000 327,000 1,476, 000 


3.  Lxports fron New York, Jan. 1 to Feb. 13: 
Flour, Pong Orn Rye, Barlez urley, - 
195 p $ 
























ark 987 547,469 12,957 i ‘367 
oeeee 201, 623 966,847 10,218 658 
4. ‘Stock of grain in store at New York: 

Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt. 
1870. bush. bush? bush. bush, bush’ bush. 
Feb. 11.... --2,902,638 584,003 62,112 322,425 1.199,672 36,214 
Ji un. eee 4, 423,028 591,903 38,289 34,900 1,310,985 85,405 
. ..3,810,562 833,909 Ly, 043 ™ 4 1,386,594 77,097 
a AiG, i} | 693,085 31:700 31,: QL5SL 66,782 


445,068 34,467 aye 120,950 67,094 

1. 27,736 56,081 ay) 
23, 155 15,797 361 50,219 105,458 

328 3 2,966 259,985 97,177 
383, 


° 394,156 17, 684 613,166 77,677 
ms ‘684, 3 1 4080, 769 165,003 48281 78, 

«1,990,416 ra 301,167 211,880 81,616 2,000.45 
2,708,609 1,407,646 9951182 915384 2'390,529 

24,172 1,509,233 263,260 54, 740 2'864, 354 236, 001 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 








_ 
— 



















Jan. 14. Feb. 15. 
Price orf Gorn’. 121% 120% 
Frour—Super to Extra State $450 @600 4 60 @ 600 
Super to Extra Southern.,. 5 40 @10 00 550 @10 00 
Bextra WesterT..i.ccacccccoese 500 @950 500 @92% 
Extra Genesee..... . 610 @750 600 @735 
Superfine Western 450 @ 485 460 @49 
Ryg FLovur........ 45 @53 400 @4% 
CORN BMUBAL.. ...c00cccccsss 50 @510 42 @485 
Wueratr— All kinds of White. 135 @ 1 60 135 @16 
All kinds of Re dand Amber. 100 @ 128 106 @135 
JORN ell socee 9 @110 9 @115 
82 @108 8 @ 107 
57 @ 60 5%@ 61 
@ 63 61 @ 63 
100 @112 80 @ 9 
100 @1% 874%@ 1 20 
80 @ 1 20 8 @ 1 20 
iy e MU is gacieccoicnalasss 7 @11 70 @110 
Corron— Middlings, ® B.... 2 @ %6 BK@ 2% 
Hors—Crop of 1869, # ...... 5b @ 228 145 @ 28 
Featurns —Live Geese, # b. 8 @ % 3 @ 81% 
Srrp—Clover, # ft ..........- 13 @ 14 12xX¥@ 13% 
Timothy, # bushel...........- 400 @4% 42 @475 
PIAS, F VNGKOL sc cossccccsecess 220 @230 220 @230 
Su G@ar—Brow DS Us sdidaiees 9¥@ 12% 94%@ 12 
Morassxs, Cuba, ®gal 83 @ 4 23 @ 45 
Corrrer— Rio, (Gold, in bond) 8K@ 12% 94@ 13 
Tornacco, Kentucky, &¢., # PR. 9 @ I7 8 @ 14% 
Seed Leaf, # tb.. 2@e@ 100 @ % 
Woor—Do mestic Fleece, ¥D. 2 @ 60 45 @ 
Domestic, pulled, # ®........ 30 @ 47 23 @ 46 
California, unwashed,......6. 20 @ 33 20 @ 
» A ee ere 94@ 10% 9¥@ 10% 
OUL-CAKKE—@ ton ......0..6065 4150 @4750 4200 @46 50 
PorK—Mess, # bi oo: Rrra 27 25 @28 00 2700 @27 50 
Prime, @ barrel. ......ccc000.. @ — 200 @23 50 
Berr—Plain mess.. 8 00 @i1400 800 @l14 00 
Lanp, in tres, & barrels, ® b. 1I%@ 17% uw¥@ 17 
Burrer —W estern, Saab Speers 20 @ 3 18 @ 3 
State, ® b SR eee ae 26 @ 43 
ort rr Pee =s 10 @ 18 6 @ 18% 
Brans—® bushel . 200 @32% 12 @ 260 
Peas—Canada, in bond, ‘@bu. 100 @110 10 @ — 
Ee ‘resh, # dozen 40 @ 43 3 @ 8 
Poutrry —F owls & Chickens 145 @ 22 17 @ 2 
III MRIID say 05.06 06.0:0,0:900, '00 18 @ 24 18 @ 2 
Geese, # Pair kee @ 3 50 150 @ 350 
Porare New—#® bbl.. @ 200 123 @200 
APPI s— barrel, @4% 250 @ 450 
Sw POTATOES, Fn) ee @ - —- @ -— 
TURNIPS—® bbl........ 00. - 150 @1% 12 @150 
enema Be BOA scevewes ve @. - 47% @ 600 
‘ CR eRe . @7% 400 @550 
nec WOlecsesssae @1200 1000 @13 00 
BROOM-CORN—# Bb........ 006 ° 122 @ 19% 146 @ 1 
Gold has been less active and less buoyant in price, 
closing at 1201%...... There has been a pretty fair trade 


reported on low and high grades of Flour, prices of 
which opened weak, but closed with more steadiness, on 
reduced offerings. The medium grades have been par- 
tially neglected, and have been very irregular...... Wheat 
has been in quite moderate demand, and heavy, though 
closing pretty firmly, with less of prime Spring and Am- 
ber Winter available...... Corn has been less sought after, 
and has been depressed......Rye, Barley and Oats have 
been lightly dealt in, at lower and variable figures...... 
Provisions have been offered freely, at easier rates, lead- 
ing to a livelier business towards the close...... Pork 
rallied sharply, under extensive speculative purchases, 
chiefly for forward delivery...... Cotton has been fairly 
active, but cheaper...... Wool has attracted rather more 
attention, at steadier prices......Seeds have been in de- 
mand, and held with more confidence...... Hay has been 
salable and buoyant...... Hops and Tobacco have been 
quiet, and irregular in prices. The total stock of new 
Hops here is given at 18,812 bales; of old, at 12,040 bales, 





Beef Cattle.—The market, for a month past, has 
been quite steady, with much uniformity in quality of 
stock and valuation. The very mild weather for the 
season, with no snow blockades, has prevented the usual 
rich range in receipts and prices. The best ‘‘ tops” have 
generally sold at rates equivalent to 1%c. per Ib. for 
dressed weight, of the fore-quarters; ‘* good’ qualities, 
i6c. Medium and lower grades have varied not more 
than 4%c.@%c. The general quality is about as in former 
months, except an absence of the poor Texas.“ hop- 
pers,”’ so abundant last fall. There has been a considera- 
ble sprinkling of very poor cattle from the far West, 
which the owners say have lost them money, as they 
could only realize 10c.@11c. net—often not that. 


Jan.19, ranged 9 @1ic. Av.14%c. Large sales 13 @1514 
do. 24th do. 10 @lic. do. 14%c. do. do. 134@15%4 
do.3ist do. 10 @l%c. do. 14%e. do. do. 13 @15% 

Feb. ith do. 10 @lic. do. 14\%e. do. do. 13 @13% 


New York Live-Stock Markets.— 


WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot'l. 
JON sc: 1Gth.0. 0060556648 72 419 30,2384 15,483 52,951 





do Ds cidccees 5,367 110 507 26,410 12 246 44,610 
Care . = Necks cods 6,938 100 493 25,780 1 
Feb. GER. ....cccee oan 125 7 30,090 be 
Total in Hy Wr eeks. 407 = 2,128 112,514 2 196 
do. for prev. 4 Weeks 93, BH 471 2,075 106,394 oy 650 176,046 


Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 

sa é per Week...... --.6,466 102 532 «28,128 = :14,015 
o. do. last Month.....5,814 118 519 26,598 10,912 

x do. prev’s Month... 5,918 113° «1,015 = 82,829 16,341 
aor age per —_ 1869, 6,275 92 1,752 23'836 15,348 
do. 1868. 5,7 105 =—-1,588 27,182 18,809 

= do. ros 1867. 5,544 64 1,320 22,154 20,605 







do. do. do. 1866, 5,748 94 1,200 20,000 13,000 

do. do. do. _— 5,235 118 1,500 16,091 11,023 
Total in 1869 y 27 91,083 1,499,509 798,199 
Total in 186s 82.571 1,413,479 978,061 
Total in 186 69,911 1,174,154 1,102,643 
Total in 1866 98, 882 62. 120 1,010,000 672,000 
Total in 1865. ...ccoce oo 240,204 6, 161 77,991 836,733 573,190 
TOtAl 12: 1008....06ccccace 267,609 7,603 75,621 982,462 660,277 


The splendid fat cattle of Mr. Ayrault, of Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., have created much interest among the butch- 
ers. The particulars of these are given in an item 
below. Mileh Cows.—The supply has been quite 
equal to the demand, with little change in prices. We 
notice more fresh cows for sale, ‘‘ with or without their 
calves,” but they are not good enough to command ad- 
vanced prices. Good cows, if fresh, bring, with their 
calves, $80@$100. Medium and half-milked, $70@$80, 
and poor ones a long way down, towards zero...... 
Calves,—The supply of veal calves coming to market, 
alive, is still quite small, and the price is affected by the 
large arrivals of **‘ Hog-dressed ’*—that is, carcasses with 
the skin on. Prices for live calves, 1114c.@12¢.@13c. per 
tb., live weight, according to quality. Hog-dressed, if 
fat, sell at 14c.@18c., and if very extra, 19c. per Ib...... 
Sheep still keep in plentiful supply, with but little 
change eitffer in quality or price. Some poor ones sell 
as low as 4%c.@5c. per b., live weight, Fair lots, 
6c.@6%4c. Prime, %c.@7 Yye,, with extra at Sc. per hb. 
pies Swine.—A large proportion of the hogs now 
coming to market pass directly to the slaughterers, and 
we only hear of them as dressed pork. The market has 
been somewhat unsettled, and at the close of our report, 
we notice a decline in price. Within a week, live hogs 
have declined from 9%c.@10%c., to 9c.@10c. per tb. 
The closing rates for Western-dressed is 114%@11%c., 
and for City-dressed, about 1c. per tb. higher. 
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Stock in Montana.—H. S. Clark writes: 
This is a wonderful country for stock. They fatten and 
thrive on the wild bunch grass all the year round, prefer- 
ring it even now, Jan. 13th to well-cured hay. Stock 
keep fat and sleek here on the ‘Back bone of the con- 
tinent,” all the year on bunch grass alone. A fact 
which seems incredible to many eastern stock-breeders. 








The Ayrault Fat Oxen. — George 
Ayrault, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has the credit of fat- 
tening two of the heaviest pair of oxen that have ever 
been slaughtered in this country; and could we know 
the weights, we might, in accordance with the claims of 
the owner, and the butcher (Wm. Lalor, of Centre Mar- 
ket), announce them as the heaviest ever slaughtered. 
They were raised and fed by Mr. Ayrault, having simply 
grass in summer, and only grain enough, with some 
roots, to keep them growing well in winter, until their 
regular fattening was commenced, more than a year ago. 
They had meal morning and evening last summer, and 
lately have been eating twelve to sixteen quarts of dry 
corn-meal in three feeds, with a peck or so of sugar beets 
as an appetizer, and all the hay they needed. The light- 
est one is said to weigh over 3,300 pounds, but it is hu- 
miliating to say that we cannot give the weights of the 
others, because many defs depend upon the announce- 
ment of the weights of the quarters after hanging one 
week. These remarkable animals are well represented 
upon the first page by an engraving from a drawing taken 
from the living animals by W. M. Cary. The two on the 
right are mates, and Mr, Ayrault challenges the world to 
produce another equally heavy pair. Some other remark- 
ably fat cattle, fed by Mr. A., were exhibited with them. 








containing a great variety ‘Reni, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Postage 12 Cents a Year in Ad. 
vance.—The postage on the American Agriculturist 
anywhere in the United States and Territories, paid in 
advance, is 3 cents a quarter, 12 cents a year. Ifnot paid 
in advance, twice these rates may be charged. 


How to Remit :—Checks on New 
York Banks or Bankers arc best for large sums ; 
made payable to the orderof Orange Judd & Co. 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 


Registered Letters, under the new 
system, which went into effect Oct. 1, 1868, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money where P. O. 
Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the 
Registry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money, and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it. Letters thus sent to us are at our risk, 

Clabs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members, 
if the subscriptions all date at the same starting point. 
The back numbers will, of course, be sent to added names, 


Bound Copies of Volume XXVIII 
(1869) are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent bymail. Any of the previous twelve volumes 
(16 to 28) will be forwarded at the same price, Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style at '%5 cents per vol., (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





Good Success is attending the labors of 
those securing premium clubs. One lady is now sending 
in the names for her TweLtrru Premium Steinway Piano | 
This is a good month to gather names for new clubs or to 
complete those under way. See page 98, 

The Seasonable Advertisements 
filling several pagesof this paper, are worth looking all 
through. Early orders to nurserymen, seed-dealers, etc., 
are likely to be more surely filled in time. All advertisers 
are pleased to hear from those writing to them, where 
their advertisements are seen. 





The New Catalogues.—The Nursery- 
men, Florists, and Seedsmen have sent us their cata- 
logues in such numbers, that we acknowledge them ina 
lump. They vary from the simple enumeration of arti- 
cles for sale, to expensively illustrated treatises. Among 
several of the seedsmen, it would seem that each tried to 
excel the other in the elegance and pictorial character 
of his catalogue. This year one dealer outdoes the rest 
in putting in his portrait, and we expect, next year, that 
some rival will give engravings of his wife and babies. 
One thing we are glad to note, in regard to the cata- 
logues—they show a nearer approach to correctness in 
nomenclature and spelling than we have been accustom- 
ed to see, and they bear witness to the enterprise of our 
dealers, who spare no pains in procuring novelties, and 
in presenting them to the public in an attractive form. 





Market Gardening and Floricul.« 
ture.—Mr. Peter Henderson is widely known for his 
long and successful experience as a gardener and florist, 
as well as the author of those deservedly popular works, 
Gardening for Profit and Practical Floriculture. He has 
been for some time engaged as a regular contributor to 
the American Agriculturist, and will present his experi- 
ence to the public exclusively through its columns. Mr. 
H. will find a large circle of appreciative readers, who 
will be glad to have his teachings come regularly, instead 
of occasionally. 

The N. YW. State Agricultural So- 
ciety, at its annual meeting on Feb. 9th, elected the fol- 
ing officers: President—Solon D. Hungerford, of Jef- 
ferson County; Vice Presidents—Thos. H. Faile, Jr., of 
New York; Samuel T. Taber, of Queens; Julian Winne, 
of Albany; Frank D. Cartis, of Saratoga; James Geddes 
of Onondaga ; Wm. M. Ely, of Broome; B. F. Angels, of 
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Livingstone ; Richard Church, of Alleghany ; Correspond- 
ing Secretary—Thos. L. Harrison of Lawrence. Record- 
ing Secretary—John Haven, of New York. Treasurer— 
Luther Tucker, of Albany. Executive Committee—Wm. 
Chamberlain, of Dutchess; Robt. J. Swan, of Sencca ; 
Fordham Morris, of New York ; Miles Ingoldsbee ; W. H. 
Watson, of Orleans ; Edwin Thorne, of Dutchess ; Joseph 
Julian and James W. Wadsworth. The next State Fair 
is to be held at Utica. A resolution was passed, favoring 
the repeal of 20 per cent duty on animals imported for 
breeding purposes. Prof. Law gave an address on the 
diseases of Cattle. 

Maple Sugar Items,.—Mr. Chamberlain, 
author of the articles on Maple Sugar Making in the pres- 
ent and last months’ issue says: ** In the first sentence of 
the third paragraph of the article in January, the last 
clause should read “and two sheets of 12x12 inch tin.” 
Recently a patented metalic sap spout has been brought 
to my notice, manufactured at Chagrin Falls, Ohio. I 
think it will prove superior in several respects to the 
wooden one described in my January article. I shall 
give 200 of them a careful and exact test through the en- 
tire season of 1870, and if they prove as I think they will, 
shai] use them exclusively. I forgot to say, that maple 
syrup may be canned like fruit, and retain its flavor per- 
fectly any length of time. Fruit cans in plenty are empty 
in time to can the syrup.” 

Unanswered Letters.—tThe large num- 
ber of letters to Mr. Judd, requiring his personal atten- 
tion, have recently become so numerous, that he finds it 
absolutely impossible to give them prompt considera- 
tion, and on this account he begs his friends and corres- 
pondents to excuse what might seem to be discourtesy 
or inattention. The hours in aday, and the days ina 
week are limited, as are human strength and endurance. 





Northern Ramie.—Mr. Samuel Miller, of 
Bluffton, Mo., thinks that one of the Western nettles, 
Urtica chamedryoides, or U. purpurascens,-will prove 
valuable as a fiber producing plant. The Ramic is a close 
relative of the nettle, but will not flourish at the North. 
Mr. M. sends us some seeds, and says that he will supply 
with a few seeds those wishing to make a trial of it, 
who will send a stamped and directed envelope. 





The Blanchard Butter Essays.— 
Competitors should remember to mail their essays previ- 
ous to the 10th of this month, that they may be received 
on or before that date. See notice in February, page 50. 

Sundry Humbugs.—Our labors in this 
department are not without some humorous features, as 
witness: A Vermont woman, whose name we omit 
now, as her case is ‘under consideration,” tried her 
prettiest to extract sundry greenbacks from the writer's 
pocket, by a plaintive story, pretty well told, concerning 
her loss of a husband in the war, and the crippling of a 
**dear boy,” bearing o-u-r n-a-m-e! Said boy could be 
restored if his board could be paid for three months ($40), 
while with the doctor. Could we resist the appeal to save 
the boy to his mother—a boy with our own name, too? 
Not much. Our “flying detective” sped away to the Green 
Mountain State on a message of mercy, perchance—per- 
chance not. What a fall to our vanity! The boy wouldn't 
answer to our name—‘ didn’t know nothing about it” 
—wasn’t hurt atall. Oh,dear! Aname lost—bnt our 
greenbacks are safe, Mrs. W!...... Here come twocircn- 
Jars—one from Virginia—one from “out West’’—both 
wanting a little help—just a little—to save a church. 
The Virginia appeal all right—the other a downright 
swindling scheme. Mem. 1st.—Those sending such cir- 
culars must take more care to establish their reliability 
and identity. Mem. 2d.—It don’t do to respond to every 
letter or circular calling for help for churches or other 
enterprises, when from unknown persons!...... A Michi- 
gan swindler advertises, by circulare, a superior six- 
shooter Revolver for $1.25. Such a thing is not made at 
any such price. Several correspondents sent the money 
for them Jong since, and have written for them time and 
again, but can get noreply. A look at the man's circu- 
Jar, in which he offers also ‘‘ bedroom pictures,” etc., is 
enough to condemn him as an unmitigated villain. He that 
will steal purity and good morals, will not hesitate a mo- 
ment at stealing money. A similar ‘Revolver’ is advertis- 
ed at Chicago for $2......In reply to many inquiries about 
a variety of “ doctors,’’ we say positively, for the fortieth 
time, that not one of the doctors for eyes, ears, private 
diseases, consumption—and everything else—who adver- 
tise themselves, is worthy of a moment's confidence. 
Write a letter to them, or let them get hold of your case 
in any way, and it will be ‘‘ your money or your life *— 
very often both. They are great adepts at working upon 
people’s imaginations when they can get a clue to them. 
This, and the following, must answer a score or more to 
whom we can not respond by letter, for want of time. 





The notorious ‘* Rev."’ Edward Wilson still finds poor 
dupes, enough to pay for extensive advertising, and exten- 
sive profits on his so-called medicine. Jno. B. Ogden 
still keeps on confessing the ‘errors of hés youth,”’ but 
don’t confess the errors he is leading all those into who 
send thcir money to him for advice or medicine. Joseph 
T. Inman is in the same category, with the sanctimoni- 
ous addition of a ‘* Bible House Station’ to his persua- 
siveness. When the fools all die, these men will scek 


other business, and professedly “religious papers,"’ ad- 
vertising their cards, will have Jess sins going on to the 
record, for wicked advertising ..... Wakefield & Co., 


(merely a new name,) are practising the same cheat as 
was described by us last month under Watson, Graff & 
Co., and Harrison & Co. What a swarm cf “ Receivers” 
must have been appointed to scttle up Reed & Co.’s 
Riverside scheme, making it, if possible, a worse swin- 
dle in the end than in the beginning...... Of the Spuri- 
ous Money (fac-simile) dealers, we have said enough in 
previous articles, in referring to Wogan & Co., Waters & 
Co., Lotz & Co., Porter & Co., Clement & Co., Noyes & 
Co., ‘Fourth Street National Bank,” etc., ete. Among 
the new swindling names in this line, we notice Arm- 
strong & Co., F. Porter, etc...... The Cheap Sewing Ma- 
chine swindle crops out in a new place every month or 
60. Now we have its ‘‘ Apex” towering over the top 
rooms of 208 Broadway—the attic of which (with Nos. 
204 and 206) is a pet resort of swindlers, to the great 
disgust of respectable business establishments in the 
same building.—After looking into the matter frequently, 
we advise our readers that they will, in the end, have 
cause for regret if they send any money to any parties, 
anywhere, offering good sewing machines for $5, or $10, 
or $15, whether as special inducements to act as 
“agents” or not...... The ‘* Barnegat Beach Wrecking 
Company’s Prize Checks,” andaccompanying ‘‘Trivelio”’ 
recipes are swindles, and the traveling operators should 
be arrested wherever they show themselves..... To 
Georgia Lady: The Parlor Steam-Engine ‘‘ bust up” 
some time ago, and carried with it all the dollars sent in. 
Nothing remains to tell where it was, or where it has 
gone to—so we can’t collect that $1......Meredith, 
Halstead & Co.'s Great Distribution is a myth. 

Several ‘‘ Music Box’ swindlers are at work in differ- 
ent parts of the country. It is now unsafe to buy without 
first seeing, hearing, and having in your hands, what you 
are to pay for, unless it is to come from well-known relia- 


ble dealers. Thousands of ten cent mouth-reeds have 


been sent as $3 to $5 music boxes. (Seeour Jan. No.)... 
Several correspondents think they get bit by an ‘* Adder,” 
in trying to buy a %5c. adding machine. They thinkit isa 
capital instrument to subtract people's money, and never 
add anything to their in-come. Quite likely. We belicve 
there are good adding machines, and good people selling 
them, and also, some of both not so good as they might 
be. ....Ono of the vilest of the vile scourges of the earth 
is the one calling himself the ‘“‘American Purchasing 
Agency,”’ who offers to supply impure books, pictures, 
etc. He is only to be reached by letter, but scatters the 
poison broadcast,corrupting and polluting the youth ofour 
land. Well may a father write us, “‘ with tears in his eyes, 
and agony in his heart,” on finding in his son’s room some 
of the vile articles this satanic being sends out for the 
lucre it brings him. It behooves parents to look well to 
what their children receive ‘‘ sent carefully scaled through 
the mails,” or get from others who do receive them thus. 
peleeer A very ‘Sympathizing Friend” is the Nassau-st- 
man, who wants all young men, 50,000 he says, who are 
“‘ruined by youthful excesses,”’ to send him $3 cach fora 
positive cure. We say, keep your $3 out of this fellow’s 
hands..... Clifford & Rightor, by a great show (on paper) 
of respectability and large, responsible business, as manu- 
facturer’s agents, etc., have succeeded in swindling several 
people. We can’t find them at home in Vesey street... .. 
A batch of other humbugs must wait for next paper. 

Circulars Wanted.—Will our readers 
please send us any circulars issued by any parties at 
Hinsdale, New Hampshire? <A variety of business firms 
advertise at that point, and we would like to get copies 
of all circulars issued by these various parties during the 


present, and half a dozen years past. We have many, | 


but desire a complete list, if we have not one already. 

VWerbenas and Roses in Winter.— 
The trouble that “ C. N., Ridgefteld, Ct.,”’ has with these 
plants is mainly in consequence of keeping too higha 
temperature in her room; it makes but little difference 
whether the high temperature is produced by a coal ora 
wood fire. The plants, in their comparatively dormant 
condition during the winter season, require a temperature 
never to exceed 50 degrees on an average. Florists who 
make a special business of growing these plants never 
allow their green-houscs to get higher than 40 degrees by 
fire-heat at night when the plants are dormant. The curl- 
ing up and dropping off of the leaves are attributable to 
too high a temperature. It is exceedingly difficult to grow 
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Verbenas weli inacommou sitting-room; at icast one. 
half of the professional florists fail with them in their 


| greeu-houses, mainly from the same cause, viz.: the 


| 
| 


high temperature which they are obliged to keep to ac. 


|} commodate other kinds of flowers. 


California Grape-Vines.—Here js g 
horticultural humbug of the worst kind. A chap in 
Indiana offers California grape-vines, with a certificate 
from sundry people that ‘they grow and do better thay 
any other grape that has been tried in this country,” 
We have no doubt that the man sells California vines, 
but he has no right to try to make people think they will 
do well in Indiana. Here is where the humbug comes ijn, 


| Why do these chaps who have wonderful plants for sale, 





| 





present certificates of sheriffs, merchants, and repre. 
sentatives, but never the name of a horticulturist ? 


To Get Rid of the Ox-eye Daisy.— 
“T. B. R.,”’ Alexandria, Va., asks: ‘‘Doyou know any 
method (other than repeated cultivation) by which the 
‘Ox-eye Daisy’ may be destroyed? It spreads very rap- 
idly, threatening serious injury to grass ficlds that many 
of our people wish to continue in grass. “This weed was 
much introduced during the late war in the hay used hy 
the troops of the general government.”—One of the 
minor results of war is the weeds that it carries in its 
train. There is probably no way to get rid of this weed 
except clean culture, and carly cutting before it blos- 
soms, 80 that no mature seeds shall get into the manure, 





** Black-leg’’ in Cattle.—“E. B. C.,” 
La Porte, Col. With reference to black-leg, Dr. Liautard 
refers us to Professor Gamgee’s statement that Black- 
quarter, which is probably the same thing, has been suc- 
cessfully prevented by proper drainage, by keeping up 
the condition with oil-cake, and the use of purgatives 
and setons. The administration of half an ounce to an 
ounce of nitre in food is of great benefit. Purgatives 
and stimulants also should be freely administered. 

Brewers’ Grains Bad for FowIs.— 
The experience of “J. F. C.,’’ Wrentham, Mass., indi- 
cates that brewers’ grains fed freely to fow)s, induces 
disease. Are not the fowls which run at large about 
breweries, healthy ? 





HMen-plucked Roosters.—‘ B. F. H.,” 
Natick, Mass., found that his hens plucked off the feath- 
ers from the neck of a favorite Black Cochin cock. He 
applied castor oil to the bare neck, and to the feathers, 
and it proved a complete remedy. 


The Hatching of Eggs can not be ex- 
pedited by artificial means. It can only be accomplished 
in the regular time, or a little longer, if at all. 





Keeping Eggs.—‘“H. R. D.,’’ of Belmont, 
N. Y., has, for forty years, been in the habit of keeping 
eggs by taking them fresh from the nest and greasing 
them with good lard or butter, and setting them in a 
cool, dry place, handling them over once in a while, to 
keep the yolks from settling down tothe shell. With 
him they keep six or cight months. We havc had best, in 
fact, perfect success, by plunging the fresh eggs, a few ata 
time, held in a wire ladle, into a kettle of boiling water, 
and keeping them there long enough to count 10—say 
five seconds, The water must not stop boiling. 





Potato Literature.— There has been 4 
potato excitement and we are now about to have a potato 
literature. Best’s Potato Book hasan introduction by 
Henry Ward Beecher and contains the accounts of the 
competitors for Mr. Best's prizes for the methods by 
which they raised the greatest number of potatoes from 
a given quantity of seed. Price 50 cents....The $100 
Prize Essay, which took the premium offered by Mr. 
Wylic is in press by Orange Judd & Co. Besides the Es- 
say there are other matters of interest to potato growers. 
An illustrated pamphlet of about 60 pages; price 25 cts. 

Roupy Fow!ls. —Roup is a name which 
really covers half a dozen diseases, and perhaps more, 
which, so far as we can judge, have but few common 
symptoms. Following a cold in the head, a change oc- 
curs, the breath smells very bad, and there is an offensive 
secretion about either the mouth, eyes, or nostrils, The 
earliest stages of the discase are indicated by a twitch- 
ing of the head to onc side, accompanied by a “ quitt,”— 
then a rattling ef the breath, heard best at night. This 
continues until the disease is well advanced. It may pass 
into a profuse accumulation of frothy, viscid mneus, fill- 
ing the beak, gumming up the nostrils, closing the eyes, 
preventing eating, and destroying the bird by hunger, 
thirst, and suffocation. It may pass into canker of the 
mouth and throat, which gradually extends, inflaming and 
destroying the tissues, or into a diseased condition of the 
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whole mucous surface of the mouth, eyes, etc., causing a 
copious watery discharge, which causes inflammation and 
sores upon the gills and face, where it comes in contact 
with the skin. There is another disease frequently ac- 
companying roup, though we cannot say that either 
passes into the other, properly. This generally affects 
one eye, causing a great swelling of the parts. It is usu- 
ally followed by a loss of the eye, and frequently the fowl 
recovers. We have observed this disease—as we sup- 
pose, in two forms, which may, indeed, be different dis- 
eases. In one form the swelling is fleshy and thick, in- 
closing more or less watery fluid:—in the other, it is 
caused by the formation of a dense cheese-curdy growth, 
of tough nature, and yellowish white color. This growth 
often takes place in one of the lachrymal ducts, usually 
just at the entrance of the duct, and we have seen it so 
large that the entire eye socket was filled with a mass as 
large as a hickory nut. Instead of forming in the eye, 
this sometimes grows in the roof of the mouth and ex- 
tends until it causes the greatest distress,and finally death. 
Taken early, any of these forms of roup may be surely 
cured. It is usually sufficient to give stimulating food, 
and wash the face, eyes, nostrils, mouth, and throat, 
thoroughly, with ‘‘ Chloride of soda” (chlorinated soda— 
Labaraque’s solution), of half its normal strength. We 
presume ‘Chloride of Lime’’-water or Permanganate 
of soda, would be equally effective. Delayis fatal; the 
disease becomes contagious as soon as the foetid odor is 
observable, but to what degrce is not well known; drink- 
ing from the same fountain is always hazardous. Roupy 
fowls should be isolated at once. 

Bee Keeper’s Convention.—There will 
be a Bee keeper’s convention in Albany, March 10th, one 
o'clock P. M., at the State Agricultural Rooms. A general 
attendance is requested. M. QuinBy. 

Olm Bros., of Springtield, Mass., make a 
specialty of sending green-house and bedding plants 
by mail, and offer all the novelties. Their recent cata- 
logue presents a new feature—a lithographed design for 
laying out grounds, which may be used for a large place 
or a small one, and will afford useful suggestions to those 
intending to make improvements. 

Stables, Out- buildings, and 
Wences, is the title of a new architectural work which 
reaches us justas we go to press. The author is Geo. 
E. Harney, and it is published by Geo. E. Woodward. 
The illustrations of farm buildings, rustic work, stable 
fittings, and the like, are numerous, and we doubt not 
the work will supply a long felt deficiency in our architec- 
tural literature. Price, by mail, $10. 





Norway Oats.--What Oats to 
Plant.—Last fall, we asked for the experience of those 
of the readers of the American Agriculturist who had 
raised the Norway Oat, or had tried it in comparison 
with other sorts. We have received a number of re- 
sponses, and proposed to print them this month, but 
they are crowded out. The writers who have had good 
seed, with a few exceptions, seem greatly in favor of the 
Norway. The yield in some instances has been enor- 
mous. The straw uniformly extolled for stiffness, length, 
and Jeafiness. The best success seems to have been 
where little seed was drilled in, on good land. The 
plants, when not crowded, make many stalks. In pro- 
curing seed for planting, we surely would try some Nor- 
way, even if they failed last year. Other varieties 
should be tested also, but of the new kinds, these take 
the lead. They are not white, but of various tints of 
lighter or darker gray, or rather smoke color, never black, 


To Save a Poisoned Dog.—“ H,. 4. 
H.” recommends the administration of flour an warm 
water, as the only effective emetic he has trie? having 
by its use, saved a valuable dog which had taken poir, inte 





Winter Butter in Viregnia «3 F 
B.” writes from Greenville Co., Vy. ‘that * ae 


eight very indifferent cows, and 4,y, 
3 ’ AaVera~ oe; § poun 
of butter per week, from O ne 


corn fodder, and a pint - ~ ectober to February, feeding 
stuff, daily, to cach ¢ vf COMi-meal, and a quart of ship- 
he used to milk: 2%: Zt makes him think of the cows 
now, he cou!” .2 Vermont, and he thinks if he had such 
erclimat) <0 very well at butter making in that mild- 
even’ -* Thisis true; and farther South it would bo 
ar’. oetter, for winter pasturage is often abundant, 
.4 might be easily provided. One great need of the 
South is good neat cattle. Ayrshires and Devons are 
especially recommended. Buy thorough-bred bulls, and 
gradually bring the native stock up. 


he is milking 





Fumigating Trees.—Who bas had any 
experience in fumigating trees in the open air, cither for 
‘the purpose of killing insects, or for destroying fungi !— 
‘We are induced to make this query by an examination of 





a very ingenious fumigator, made by Badouin & Fteley, 
and which was advertised last year in our columns. If 
out-door fumigation is really useful, this implement will 
apparently accomplish it. 





Winter and Spring Barley.—C. 
H.G.’ There is no difference between them, except 
that the winter barley has, by being repeatedly sown in 
the autumn, become hardy and stands the winter. 





Gypsum in Tennessec.—W. T. Waiters. 
—As long as plaster costs you $35 per ton, or even $25 
per ton, it will probably not pay you to use it as a manure. 





Petroleum for Roofs.—‘ Will not pe- 
troleum make roofs more inflammable ?’—If the roof 
catches fire, the petroleum would favor combustion; but 
a roof treated with petroleum is not as likely to catch 
fire from sparks. It fills up the pores, and the wood be- 
comes hard, firm, and smooth, 





Lime Kilms.—An article on kilns in Sep- 
tember 1867, gives some valuable details with engravings. 





Forest 'Trees from Cuttings.—' A. 
W. W.,” Muscotah, Kansas. The only trees likely to 
succeed from cuttings, except in the hands of an expe- 
rienced propagator, are the Willows and Cotton-woods. 
Of these the cuttings are best taken before the sap starts 
in the spring. The article on Hedging, in February, 
gives directions for planting them. Other trees are hest 
raised from seed. 

Flower Sceds Gratis.—Mr. Chas. D. 
Copeland, of Lima, Livingston Co. N. Y., writes that he 
has a considerable surplus seed of ‘* Fancy Pinks” and 
‘*Sweet Williams,’ embracing German, French, Italian, 
China, and Japan varieties, and he will be happy to send 
a free paper of the seeds, mixed, to any subscriber of the 
American Agriculturist who will furnish him their ad- 
dress, with a Post-office stamp, for the postage. He will 
find it a larger job than he has looked for, but he is 
willing to risk it, and we vary from our general rule 
not to publish such offers. One of our subscribers for- 
merly offered to send a descriptive circular of a certain 
breed of animals. After distributing 13,000, at a cost of 
10 cents each, he was glad to beg us to withdraw the offer. 





Trouble with a Seed Drill.—A sub- 
scriber of the Agriculturist, in Georgia, writes that he 
has bought a wheat drill, that it sows dry wheat well, but 
it will not sow wheat that has been treated with a solu- 
tion of blue vitriol. Neither would it do so after the 
wheat had been rolled in ashes todry it. If the difficulty 
cannot be overcome, he says the drill is of no use to him. 
He does not mention the name of the drill. With a 
“cup” drill, we have never had any difficulty in sowing 
vitrioled wheat. The only remedy we can think of is to 
use a stronger solution of vitriol. Turn over the wheat 
repeatedly, or run it through a fanning-mill until it be- 
comes dry enough tosow. The vitriol will not injure the 
wheat if kept dry for several weeks before sowing. 
Ashes or lime should not be mixed with the wheat im- 
mediately, as they will neutralize the vitriol. But after 
the application has destroyed the fungus on the wheat, 
the ashes or lime would probably do no harm. 





Timber in Southern Indiana.— 
‘*A Subscriber’? has %5 acres of heavy timber two miles 
from a Railway station, where it is worth $2 per cord. 
Shall he clear it or not ?--No. We think, if he holds on, 
it will rise in value so as to pay not less than 12 per cent 
interest per annum for several years, and if the trees are 
second growth, they are gaining 8 to 8 per cent perannum. 

Manuring Corn.—“L. W. G.”’ Barreville 
Pa., proposes to plant thin sward land limed, with corn, 
and intends ‘to put one handful of dry cow dung with- 
out straw on each hill.” He is in doubt, whether to mix 
plaster or lime in considerable quantities with the manure. 
Of course he should use plaster, for thus, any ready formed 
ammonia present, and liable to escape would be saved, 
while lime would drive it off if not immediately buried. 
Besides the soil has probably lime enough. 





Improvements in Field Rollers. 
Mr. N. G. Jenkins, of Brookside, N. J., suggests some 
improvements upon the plan of making rollers, described 


in the January number. His suggestions are excellent, © 


but he, perhaps, does not remember that we describe one 
that any farmer may make, with only a little help from 
the smith. ‘I would make the drums not less than 3 
feet in diameter, which gives lighter draught, as well as 
greater weight. -In place of the 114 plank in the centre, 
I would substitute a piece of iron, 34 x4 in., passing 
through the inner timbers of frame-work, with nuts upon 
either end; this would allow the drums to run eloser to- 





gether, say not more than 1 inch apart. In place of the 
journals I substitute a rod of 1-inch round iron, running 
the entire length of both drums and frame. The rod re- 
maining stationary, I use cast boxes, running through 
the head of each drum, with flanges on the same, and 
bolt through the heads. The rod can be drawn out at 
any time for repairs, or other purposes. I use old tire 
from wagons, and hoop the drums at each end, and put 
dowels in the centres of the drums, to keep them in 
place, and also arrange a seat for the driver over the 
centre of the roller, which is both easy and convenient.” . 


The Monte-Bello Apple.—Thos. Gregg, * 
Secretary of the Warsaw, Ill., Horticultural Society, 
writes: ‘‘ Permit me to thank Mr. Charles Dewning for 
ealling attention to so valuable a new apple as the Monte- 
Bello, noticed in your January number. Tho sketch 
given does not, however, do justice toit. It is regarded 
by the members of the Warsaw Horticultural Society— 
which has the honor of bringing it into notice—as once 
of the very hancsomest, as it is one of the very best fall 
apples known; and as the few trees in existence are 
hardy, and good bearers, it is deemed a great acquisi- 
tion. It is a remarkable fact in horticultural history 
that,a variety so valuable should have existed in a 
community for over twenty years almost unknown. Now 
that our society has brought it to notice, it is exciting 
mueh attention, not only abroad, but at home, where its 
merits should have eon recognized before.” 

Bots in Horses.—A subscriber who be- 
lieves that ‘*a great many horses are killed by the bot 
grubs in this section’ wishes a remedy. It is a remark- 
able fact that though every quack horse doctor in the land 
attributes all sorts of evil and fatal effects to the bot grub, 
no educated veterinarian believes that they do much 
harm. The best books on the diseases of the horse say, 
they do little or no harm; and the man ofall others who 
made the different kinds of bot flies and grubs his especial 
study (Bracy Clark V. 8.) thinks, they do good, rather 
than harm. One thing is certain—there is onl¥ one thing 
to be done—that is let them alone. They are now nearly 
full grown and will detatch themselves and quictly pass 
out in the course of the season. 


What is a Ton of Manure ?—Peter 


‘Henderson says: I must have had over a hundred letters 


during the past year, asking me how many bushels of ma- 
nure zo to make a ton or how many tons are in a cord of 
manure. These letters still come asking the same ques- 
tions, exhausting not only my stationary but my patience 
in answering. One would think that the slightest reflec- 
tion weuld show that the condition of the article—wet or 
dry—solid or light—would so affect the weight, that no 
comparison between measurement and weight could bo 
given. A little exercise of judgment, will make it ap- 
parent, that weight only, is the fair test of value ; for if it 
takes 50 bushels to be a ton, costing $2, it is likely to be 
ofno more value than 25 bushels would be, having the 
same weight; for the one article would be strawy and 
loose, the other moist and solid. 


Van Buren’s Golden Dwarf 
Peach and Horse Plum.—J. Beachy, Preston 
Co., W. Va. The Dwarf Peach is worked on the common 
peach stock, and retains its dwarf character. The Horse 
Plum is a purple variety, also known as Early Damson, 
but we cannot tell if it is your common plum. 








Eumelan Grape.—Mr. F. R. Elliott, in a 
recent letter, says: ‘I notice you are offering the Eume- 
lan Grape among your premiums as compensation for la- 
bor in obtaining subscribers. Perhaps no grape of very 
recent introduction better merits approval. Like the 
Delaware, it isa sort with which in quality of fruit we 
may hope to tone up and improve public taste, while re- 
alizing a profit in its sale. I have watched the growth of 
the vines for two years, and they compare favorably in 
all respects with any and all other varieties. My valued 
friend, Prof. J. P. Kirtland, fruited it the past season, 
with, I think, as good or better promise of value, as any 
other young vine of whatever sort. The question comes 
to me almost daily, ‘What grape do you advise to 
plant?’ and I reply, plant mainly of those you have 
heretofore known to prove profitable in your section and 
like soils; but of the new black grapes don't fail to plant 
some of Eumelan, as a grape of promise. I have known 
several acres of it planted the past year resulting in uni- 
form and satisfactory growth, giving good cheer to the 
enterprizing planters, who doubtless congratulate them- 
selves on their foresight.” 

Cabbage Insect.—‘R. B. K.” Sprinkling 
the young plants with ashes and plaster keeps off the 
‘black louse.”” We suppose the ‘ large white grub” re- 
ferred to is the Jarva of the May-bug. No remedy short 
of digging it out and killing is known for the White-grub. 
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Fig. 1.—FRONT OR SOUTH-EAST ELEVATION. 


A Convenient House of Medium Size. 
—o— 

Half-a-dozen houses, alike in plan, and differing a little 
in size, are now being completed in Flushing, L. I. 
They are designed to furnish comfortable homes for 
such as desire a convenient house, at a cost of about 
$5,000, exclusive of land. They were planned by the 
senior Publisher of this Journal, who has a fondness for 
mechanical constructions, as a pastime, especially in the 
way of house-building. Whe Elevations are seen in 
figs.1and2. The houses face southward to the street, 
and fig. 1 shows a view from the south-east. Fig 2 gives 
the opposite, or north-west view. It will be seen, by fig. 
2, that the rear is almost as tastefully finished as is the 
front. As previously remarked in these pages, people 
see their own houses from the rear oftener than from the 
front ; and their own taste and self-respect should be con- 
sulted, by having the house look well on all sides—not a 
fine front for show to others, and a cheap look in the rear 
for their own habitual observation. Besides, few houses 
are so situated as not to be seen on every side from some 
point. A few dollars in window caps, etc., make all the 
difference. ...The siding (fig. 6) is of 10-inch boards, a full 
inch thick, and grooved in the middle, to give the appear- 
ance of narrow boarding. The lap is 1 inch, which 
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Fig. 2.—REAR OR NORTH-WEST ELEVATION. 


prevents the entrance of cold air. This siding is to be 
greatly commended. The joints are very close, and but 
half as many as in ordinary clapboarding. These thick 
boards add greatly to the warmth and solidity of the 
walls. With such siding, the house is many times 
stronger than with ordinary clapboards, though the up- 
right timbers be only half as large. The cost is but little 
greater...... Bricks, laid in mortar, with an open space 
on each side, fill all the walls, from the cellar to the roof. 
The Mansard-Roof is covered on the sides with blue 
slate, laid over a double thickness of felting, and on the 
top with heavy tin. The MansaréSdof is set more per- 
pendicularly than has been the usualcustom. This makes 
the rooms in the third story very commodious, and it 
improves the general outside appearance........ The 
Cellar is of brick, nearly five feet out of ground, with 
large windows. Except in very cold localities, houses 
are generally set toolow. It is more healthful to have 
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soil in all cases. The cellar is 
lighter, and more airy, and, if de- 
sired, may be plastered and used 
for laundry or cooking purposes. 


First Story, fig.3.—Hight to 
the ceiling, 101% ft. The Piazza, P, 
supported on brick piers, extends 
around two sides, with banisters, 
and front and side steps. The 
Front Hall, A,is wide. This al- 
ways gives character to a house ; 
a narrow entrance Hall dwarfs an 
entire house. A side door, under 
the stairs, opens on to the side 
piazza. The Parlor, B, is ample 
for all ordinary purposes, and is 
much improved in convenience, 
pleasantness, and apparent size, 
by the Bay-Window. Double win- 
dows open down to the piazza 
floor in front. Bkis a bell-pull to 
the kitchen.—The Living and Din- 
ing-Room, D, is of good size, and 
is also improved materially by the 
bay-window. These bay-windows 
also add much to the outside look 
of the house, as is seen in fig. 2. Closetsare marked at # 
andc. This room communicates, by doors, directly with 
the Parlor and Kitchen, and also, through the hall, with 
the front and side doors, and the cellar under the stairs. 
BH3h is a bell-pull to the third story hall (Q, fig. 5), to call 
servants or others from that floor. The Kitchen, C, is of 
ample dimensions, with Pantry, #, and small pantry, or 
hall, 7, opening out upon the rear steps. The great 
feature of this room is the convenience of water and 
washing fixtures, which should be in every house, even 
though the expense be cut off somewhere else. A 
** Victory ’’ Cooking Range, 7, with water-back, connects 
with the 30-gallon Copper Boiler, 2. The Force-Pump- 
Jp, in the corner, draws water from the reservoir through 
tin-lined pipe, for the sink, s, and, when required in 
a dry season, it fills the supply Tank in the third story 
(fig. 5). A stop-cock, over the sink, also supplies hot 
water to it. The two stationary wash-tubs, 2 w, are sup- 
plied with hot and cold water pipes and stop-cocks, and 
large waste pipes. This arrangement saves all lifting of 
tubs and carrying out water, and furnishes hot and cold 
water always at hand. The ordinary fire keeps 30 gal- 
lons always hot. Where there is much washing to 
be done, it is equivalent to saving half the labor of one 
woman. The entire cost (excluding the Range, which 
saves the cost of a cooking stove), 
but including all pipes, third story 
tank, etc., is less than $250—in- 
volving an annual interest of less 
than $20. It is worth $100, or 
more, to every housekeeper, and 
will save that sum in hired help, 
in strength, and doctor’s bills. 
Let all house-builders look to pro- 
curing boilers, and stationary 
wash-tubs. Those who have not 
looked intoit can hardly appre- 
ciate the great advantage of them. 
The tubs, tank, and pipes, are 
placed on the south, or warmest 
side of the house, and kept away 
from the walls with double plaster- 
ing behind them, which prevent 
winter freezing. Ventilators are 
in every room in both stories. 


Second Story. Fig. 4.— 
Hight to ceiling 9 feet. The 
wide hall gives a convenient bed- 
room, or -store-room, at Z. The 
front chamber, G, has two closets, 
¢c,c,which are not only convenient, 
but with the arch thrown over 
between them, they give the appearance of a bay-window, 
and brake up the box-like Jook of any room. Thisis 
intended for the family bedroom. On the right side, 
over the bed, is, Bk. a bell to the kitchen; B3/, a bell to 
the 3rd story hall, to call servants in the morning; Sk, a 
speaking tube to the kitchen to talk with, or give orders 
to the servants or others there, and, Sfd, a speaking tube 
to the front door, opening just over the bell, to speak 
with any caller at night, without having to dress and go 
down. These little contrivances cost no great sum, and 
are a material help in saving woman’s steps. They are 
built into the walls when constructing the house. Skin 
JZ is a bell-pull to the kitchen. There are two closets ¢, ¢, 
in this room. The chamber J, has a closet, c; room for a 
full-sized bed at y, and a wash-sink at S-hew, with stop- 
cocks over it in pipes carrying hot and cold water. The 
waste-pipe is large, so that, if preferred, it can be used 
as a chamber-slop sink. This arrangement saves all car- 
o 
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rying of water up and down stairs, and gives constant 
hot and cold water on the second floor. If desired, a bath. ° 
tub can be placed in J, by simply connecting it with the 
hot and cold water pipes, and its waste-pipe with the 
sink-waste, The house is designed for a large family 6 
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Fig. 3.—FimrsT STORY—FLOOR PLAN. 


‘ 
sleeping rooms), but if this room (Z) is not needed, it can 
be readily converted into a bath-room, store-room, ete, 
The stairs tothe Third Story are omitted by the engraver, 
They are directly over the lower flight, the entrance be- 
ing at the left of the door to Z, with a half turn in the 











Fig. 4.—sECOND STORY—FLOOR PLAN. 


steps. It will be noted in fig. 3, that the Main Tall, A, 
is well lighted by a side window at the foot of the stairs, 

Third Story. Fig. 5.—Hight to ceiling 814 fect. 
This has four finished bedrooms also, as shown on the 
plan. They are full size to4 feet high, and the slightly 
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Fig. 5.—THIRD STORY—FLOOR PLAN. 


inclining Mansard-roof and dormer windows, render them 
almost equal to the rooms in the second story. U, is near- 
ly large enough for the largest sized bed. The Water Tank 





holding 450 gallons, receives the water directly from the 
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upper roof, and when full, the surplus water flows down 
to the large receiver outside the house, The room Q, is 
plastered and may be used as sleeping-room,or store-room. 
Other Ktems.—Ample drainage is provided for the 
cellar, sinks, etc. A Grape Arbor runs back to the privy, 
which is flat-roofed and enclosed with an L, of the arbor 
and lattice-work screens, so as to effectually 
hide it from view. The window-caps and cor- 
nices are more ornamental than shown in the 
engravings. The second cornice, at the top of 
the slate, adds to the beauty of the roof, The 
mouldings in the first story, (fig. 7,) are a new 
pattern, designed by S. B. Reed,architect, which 
secures Jarger ornamental mouldings with the 
same cost of timber, than any pattern we have 
before seen. Itis cheap, quickly put up, and 
does not shrink open. The middle piece is cut 
from a board less than an inch thick....It will 
be seen that there is not an inch of waste room in the 
house, while there is a large amount of room in pro- 
portion to the amount of walls, Ten closets or pantrics 
are provided. 
All doors well 
grained in wal- 
nut; all wood- ATT H 
work, outside TAIT i | 
and in, 3 coats a UL ----- 
paint; dining- Fig. 7.—1sT STORY MOULDING—S!4 in. 
room and kitchen grained in oak ; Parlorin colors ; upper 
rooms white; stair newell, railing, and turned banisters, 
solid walnut. Gas-pipes to every room, from cellar to attic. 


. 6.--END-VIEW OF SIDING. 
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Cost.—This will depend upon location, etc. ; but with 
proper economy, it may be built for about $5,000, exclu- 
sive of land, everything else included. In this case, all 
materials are bought of first hands, at lowest wholesale, 
net cash rates. The werk is done by active, expert 
workmen, by the day, with an eflicient superintendent, 
(Mr. John Donald), with favorable weather, ctc., and the 
cost, all complete, is about as follows: Timber, $250; 
Lumber of all kinds, $750; Mason-work and material, 
$970; Carpenter-work, $750; digging Cellar, $15; dig- 
ging and stoning privy vault, $15; Grading, 55; Paint- 
ing, $265; sashes and glazing, $110; Blinds, $50; Slate 
and tin, $280; Plumbing, drains, and Range, $299; Stairs, 
$120 ; Stoops and Piazza railing, $165; Arbor and Privy, 
$60; Fencing, $100; Side-walk, $25; Tardware (nails, 
locks, etc.), $139; Mouldings, $85; doore, $90; 4 Italian 
Marble Mantels, $140; Grates and summer-pieces, $60; 
Gas-pipes, $49; Interest, $110; Carting and Sundries, 
$185. Total, $5,100. Land, $1,000. N. B.—Part of 
the houses are one foot smaller (6 inches on a room) than 
the plans here shown, and that is the size here estimated 
for. The larger size costs about $150 more. With ordinary 
workmen, and with materials purchssed on credit, at re- 
tail prices, the cost would rnn from $590 to $800 more, 
here. A cheaper style of finish,inside and out, would 
materially reduce the cost. Among items of cost in these 
houses, we reckon: best nails at 4%c.; tin roof, 10c. per 
foot; slating, 14c; gas-pipe, 1c. per foot; timber, 214¢.; 
siding, planed and grooved, 42 cents per 10-inch board ; 
bricks, $814 per M; blinds, unpainted, 49c. per foot; 
parlor moulding, 8c. per foot; mason work, $4.50 per 
day; tenders, $1.75; carpenters, $3.00 to $3.25, ete. 

Plumbing Specifications.—<As a matter of in- 
formation, not generally understood, we give the speci- 
fications for the Plumbing work: ‘In third story, line 
Tank (6 ft. long, 31% ft. wide, 234 ft. high), with 4 1b.. per 
ft., sheet lead; the sides of tank lead to be “tacked”: 
all seams to be heavily soldered, and all inlets and 
outlets to be flanged over and soldered. Put in 38- 
inch inlet, with 4-inch overflow, to connect with 
leader pipes...... In Kitchen, furnish and put up 
one 30-gallon copper boiler, round, riveted head, Croton 
pressure, set on Lockwood's stand, properly connected 
with waterback in range, and a 3{ a@ lead pipe, with 5% 
eediment brass cock, to connect at the bottom with waste 
from sink...... By side of Boiler, furnish and put 
in one cast-iron sink, 89x20, to be supplied with hot and 
cold water, through 53 Ib. lead pipe, and two brass 54 
Bibb’s cocks. Also, where shown on plans, fit up two 
wash tubs, with right and left cocks. Waste from wash 
tubs and sink, through 2-inch lead pipe, properly trap- 
ped, to connect with earthen pipe leading to drains. Cold 
water supply for wash tubs and sink, to come direct 
from pump; also, run hot water pips from the 
boiler up over top of tank, to prevent accident...... 
Furnish and put in one 2%4-inch Donglas suction and 
force pump, suction to be 144-inch 214 1b. tin-lined lead 
pipe, leading to within 4inches of bottom of cistern: the 
rising main or supply pipe from pump to empty over top 
of tank, throngh 1-inch 2'41b. lead pipe, with valve to 
stop return of water from tank to sink......Also, where 
shown on plans, furnish and put in one quarter circle 
galvanized iron sink, 27x14, supplied with hot and cold 
water through 5§ 2141b. lead pipe, with 54 Bibb’s cocks. 
Waste from this sink through 114 lead pipe, properly trap- 
ped, to connect with earthen pipe leading to drain. All 
pipes to be put up with lead tacks and screws, with all 
necessary stop-cocks and traps: trap screws to be put in 
all traps. All to be done in a workmanlike manner. and 
warranted for one year, damage by frost excepted.” 
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Bitter Butter.—J. G. Caulkins, Dutchess 
Co., N. Y., says: ‘When the milk is brought in and 
strained, sct the pans, one at a time, over a kettle half 
full of boiling water, and let them remain until the milk 
is thoroughly scalded ; this is to be repeated the next day, 
and the milk then sect aside in the pantry adjoining the 
sitting-room or kitchen, and kept comfortably warm until 
fit to skim ; the cream is to be kept in a loosely covered 
jar, in the same temperature, and well stirred every time 
fresh cream is added, and churned at least once a week; 
the butter will be as swect, and almost as rich as in June 
or October. If an Orange Carrot be grated fine, a little 
warm water poured on it, and the juice pressed ont, 
strained, and stirred in the cream before churning, the 
butter will be of a beautifal golden yellow.” 

Swelling on Cattle’s BJaws.— W. 
J.T.,” of Florence, Iowa, writes: “I have often noticed 
a large swelling on the jaws of steers, and sometimes 
other cattle, which appears very painful, often reaching 
the size of six or eight inches in diameter, and finally 
resulting in the death of the animal. Will you tell me 
the cause of this, and the cure, if there be one ?”’—Dr. 
Liautard, of the N. Y. College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
says: ‘The swelling on the jaws is probably a disease 
of the maxillary bone, called Osteo-Sarcoma, which is 
a fibro-plastic degeneration or growth of bone. The 
causes are generally unknown. At the early stage, the 
application of blisters or some iodine ointment may 
prove successful treatment, though, generally, the discase 
terminates fatally.” 





To Prevent Degs Killing Sheep. 
—In a private letter to an Editor of the American Agricul- 
turést, our vetcran friend, John Johnston, writes: “If 
you put agood soundimg bell om one of your Cotswold 
sheep, the dogs will not be so apt to hurt them; but the 
best thing I ever tried is a little strychnine on a piece of 
meat—and if the meat iz tainted, they find it better. I 
have often got rid of dogs in this way. Put it around 
your yards in the evening, and if the dogs come, you will 
find some dead ones in the morning. Ionce got twoin 
a morning, and several times one.” 





Egg-eating Dog«.— W.C. G.” of Boston 
suggests a specific for Egy-Eating Dogs viz: ‘* Blow an 
ordinary hen’s egg, expelling the entire contents, stop up 
onc end of the shell with wax. Then fill it from the other 
end with strong spirits of ammonia, or ‘ Hartshorn.’ Seal 
that end and then put it where the dog can getit. If he 
crushes it, he wiil never be desirous of repeating the !ux- 
ury of egg-eating. After the dog has had one Ammonical 
feast, a little of the fluid poured into the nest, will remind 
him of the fact, that, he once was burnt, and also will 
serve to cleanse the nest from vermin.” 





Seed Peas.—‘J. M.C., Ohio. Our seed 
dealers have their peas raised in Canada, and in parts of 
New England, where the “‘bug” is not troublesome. 
It is stated that peas sown in June will be so late that 
they will escape the attacks of the beetle. 

Salting Cabbage Pliants.—‘“G. W. 
T.,°’ Rahway, N. J., considera salt necessary to the best 
development of the cabbage, especially in places far from 
the coast. He finds them more crisp, of better flavor, and 
to keep better when salt is used, than without. He uses 
it as follows :—** A few days after setting out the plants, 
and when they are damp, cither after a rain or when the 
dew is on,I take a small dish of fine salt and walk 
among the rows, sprinkling a little pinch of salt on the 
centre leaves of each plant; when the leaves begin to 
grow, I repeat the salting, and when the centre leaves be- 
gin to form the head, I apply salt again, scattering it over 
the leaves; after this I look them over occasionally, and 
if I find any plants that do not head well or appear dis- 
cased, I sprinkle the salt over freely; this will save all 
such plants, A quart of salt is sufficient for 500 plants 
in a season, although more can be used with safety.” 





Wield Peas.—“R. C.,” of Colorado, writes 
that he has 300 hogs, and wishes to know “the best vari- 
ety of pea to sow broadcast, for fattening them the com- 
ing season.” Ie would prefer a pea that would give two 
crops a season, as his land is “‘hard to keep clean of 
weeds.” We do not know what variety will be best in 
his climate. We have found the common Canada Creep- 
eras good a variety as any we have grown for feeding 
hogs. Will some of the Canadian readers of the Agri- 
culturist favor us with their experience in raising peas 
for pigs, the best varieties, etc. ? 





Spaying cows for milk. —“R. 8.” 
Amenia, N. Y. This practice is recommended by those 
who have tricd it as having several important ad- 
vantages. It secures more milk, of better quality, and 


' the flow is constant. The petils of gestation and calving 





are avoided. It should not be performed until the cow 
has reached her full flow of milk—say six years old—and 
it should take place just before she would naturally come 
in heat the first or second time after calving. She will 
continue to give milk, if well fed, in a very gradually dim- 
inishing quantity and improving quality,until she becomes 
fat enough to kill. This will be in from two to five years ac- 
cording to milking and feeding, and her tendency to fatton. 

Plam Trees.—M. C. Walton, Penobscot 
Co., Me., lost two plum trees, The stocks were 4 inches 
in diameter, and the graft 8 inches. The trouble was 
caused by grafting on a siow growing and unsuitable 
stock, With trees of this size we can suggest no remedy. 
Young trees, if grafted low, might have the junction set 
below the surface of the ground, and some longitudinal 
slits made through the bark at the point of union. 





Laying Out a Vineyard.—‘ J. W.,” 
St. Louis Co., Mo., finds laying out a vineyard by the use 
of a line to be too slow work, and asks if we can suggest 
a quicker one. By the use of flag stakes, a good plow- 
man will run a very straight furrow. By running furrows 
in both directions, at the proper distances, the intersec- 
tions would give the stations for the vines. We cannot 
say how much quicker this would be than the use of the 
line, but it would require fewer hands. 





Alton Nutmeg Melon.— Wm. Elliot 
Smith, Alton, Ilh, writes that he cultivated fifteen acres 
of this melon, with very satisfactory results. The vines 
were well cultivated, bore astonishingly, and the fruit 
brought good prices. We have no doubt that fine creps 
of melons have been produced at Alton. The question 
which interests cultivators is: Is there a distinct variety 
which originated at Alton?—The drouth prevented our 
making a fair trial, but we had some good fruit. Others, 
who received their seeds direct from Alton, say it pro- 
duced all sorts of melons. Does the Alton Horticultural 
Society endorse the Alton Nutmeg as a dastinct variety ? 


Wellow-=dirds.—“M. B.,”” Williamsbridge, 
wishes to know how to keep yellow-birds ont of his gar- 
den, as he finds thein very mischievous. A small wind- 
mill, so arranged as to make a clatter, might answer. 
Who has had experience ? 

Stome Fence Laying.—Thos. Lawson of 
Missouri asks directions for laying stone fences. It is 
hardly possible to give directions without knowing tho 
character of the stones, the kind of soil, its liability to be 
heaved by frost, etc. We have seen old stone fences not 
less than four feet high, and not more than 16 inches wide 
at the bottom, perhaps 8 on the top, and laid on the top of 
the ground at that, which had stood to be gray with mos- 
ses and lichens, while other walls 4 feet wide at the bot- 
tom, having a base of boniders half sunken in the ground, 
and laid up in the most careful manner, which after three 
years was toppling down in spots from the effects of the 
frost. A light wall will stand on loamy, sandy or gravelly 
land which has good drainage. As the land contains 
clay and moisture, the wall should be heavier, and laid 
with special precautions. An article on this subject in 
the Agriculturist for September 1866, illustrates the differ- 
ent ways of protecting walls from the effects of frost. 





Dominique vs. Dorking.—We like 
the Dorkings greatly, but still consider the characteristic 
fifth toe a deformity. Our esteemed correspondent, Mr. 
F. R. Elliott, thinks otherwise, as he writes—“ I fail to 
see the ‘deformity’ spoken of as being in the ‘ fifth toc.’ 
To me it is no deformity—only a characteristic of ‘the 
breed,—as much as the penciling of the feathers is in 
that of the Dominique,—and when fowls are well bred, 
that fifth toe is as well separated as the others on the 
foot. Some years since I bred Dominiques, as well as 
several other breeds, but never have retained any breed 
except the colored Dorking over two years, and simply 
because they have not proved as profitable. My Dork- 
ings give me eggs almost continually, except when 
monlting. At six months old the male birds dress from 
five to six pounds each, and the females four to five 
pounds. They are full, round, and plump for the table, 
and the flesh is second only to the Game.” 





Eiail.—‘ J. M.,’’ Goshen, Ind. Hail storms 
come so suddenly that we know of no precautions that 
can be taken te save your glass from breakage. 


Mixing.—“R. B.,’’ Kinsey, Pa. Potatoes, 
cabbages, beets, rhubarb, and radishes, will not mix if 
planted near each other unless you raise seed. Corn 
shows the mixture the first season. Pumpkins, melons, 
and cucumbers do not mix with one another; the differ- 
ent varicties of each crop readily, but the mixture does 
not generally show itself in the fruit until the next 
generation. Varieties of beans and peas mix more or 
less, probably by the agency of insects. 
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Look after the Little Pigs.—Thou- 
sands of little pigs are frozen to death every spring. 
Where the pens are not suitable, it would be better not 
to have them come until the weather is warmer ; but still, 
much can be done to make an ordinary pen comfortable 
for the occasion. Batten the sides, or pile a quantity of 
straw or litter on the outside. Anything that will keep 
out the cold air will answer. Place some rails or 
boards across the sleeping apartment three or four feet 
from the bottom of the pen, and cover them with straw 
packed in tight. If the pen or sleeping apartment is 
large, wo have found it a great advantage during a cold 
night to hang, after the sow has made her bed, a couple of 
horse blankets from the top of the pen around the sow, 
somewhat after the fashion of curtains on an old-fashion- 
ed tent-bedsicad. In this way we have saved a litter of 
pigs in the coldest weather. A few bags of steamed chaff 
placed around the bed inside the curtains, would be a 
great help, or, in the absence of these, a pailful of boiling 
hot water will raise the temperature of the pen several 
degrees. Ina few days, and often in a few hours, if the 
pigs are strong, the danger is over. 





Little Pigs losing their Tails.—‘W. 
O. J."—We think this is caused bya kind of fungus 
which grows around the tailand.‘‘ girdles” it. When the 
tail is girdled all around, there is probably no remedy. 
But if taken in time, the tails may be saved. Try a little 
crude petroleum. It may prevent, if not cure, the trouble. 

Mien Lice on Hiorses and Cattle.— 
Hen lice never stay long upon a human being, hence it 
is no wonder that people argne that they do not long an- 
noy horses or cattle, if by any means they get upon them. 
This is a mistake. Cattle, horses, and hogs, kept near 
chicken roosts which are infested with the little wander- 
ing louse, are often greatly annoyed. Dr. Liautard as- 
sures us that he has known a horse to be infested with 
them for one or two months, and that they were present 
in such numbers that he felt at the time that they must 
be breeding. He compared them under the microscope 
with lice from hens, and proved them identical. Hogs 
will scratch and rub themsclyes almost raw, if similarly 
annoyed, but cattle do not seem to mind it much. We 
think any kind of soap-suds will remove them from other 
animals, and carbolic soap banishes them for wecks from 
both the hens and their roosts. 





Brush Chopping Machine.—D. L. 
H.,”’ Ohioville, N. Y. Tim Bunker is not in the habit of 
drawing upon his imagination for facts. Parties manu- 
facturing these machines to go by horse or steam power, 
should put them before the public by advertising. They 
have a good thing and should Iect the world know it. 





Best Oil for Carriage Wheels.— 
“FF, 8. C.,°° Cambridgeport, Mass.—We have used castor 
oil, and think it better than any other oil for smooth-run- 
ning axles. For wagons and carts, tallow is equally good. 





Carriage Tops and Curtains kept 
soft with neats-foot oil, will not crack. Patent Ieather, 
should never be used about carriage tops or harnesses in 
places where it has to be bent. 


Black Bass.—‘B. H. E.,” Pine Plains. The 
best months to stock ponds with black bass, are October 
and April, but it can be done at any time when the fish 
can be caught. They hybernate in holes, and do not 
take the hook in winter. In hot weather it {1s difficult 
to remove them, but with icc and care it can be done. 

Oil Barrels for Cider.—“ E. R ,” Rush- 
ville, O., wishes to know if barrels which have contained 
carbon oil, can be rendered proper to use for cider. 

Comparative Value of Raw and 
Cooked. Food.—A correspondent in Illinois, asks for 
a table showing the comparative value of raw and cooked 
food. We know of no such table that takes a sufficient 
account of attending circumstances,to be reliable. So 
much depends on the condition of the animal itself,— 
on the conditions under which it is kept,—and the quality 
of the food before cooking, that it is very difficult to de- 
termine to a nicety, just how much benefit is ascribable 
to the cooking. At tho same time,—in the opinion of all 
practical men who have tested the matter in their own 
operations,—thorough cooking is held to save from one- 
quarter to one-third of the food. Grouven,—a German 
farmer,—steams food for 80 head of cattle. Ie gives the 
food at about the temperature of the blood. His brother, 
Dr. Grouven, says: ‘‘Had it been served cold it would 





take the cattle from half an hour to an hour to raise their | 


food to the temperature of that which was steamed. The 
food is thus rendered not only easier, but quicker of diges- 
tion. Scalding, allows cattle to swallow food quickly, but 
does not make it more digestible. Steamed food is al- 


ready half digested, therefore, rapid swallowing is not 
injurious.” Boiling food, lies between the two methods ; 
it has the disadvantages of the one, without the advan- 
tages of the other. 


Remedies for White Gruabs.—A cor- 
respondent writes: ‘*A good coat of unrotted manure, 
plowed in six or cight inches deep, is almost a specific 
against white grubs in corn or potatoes.” We suppose 
the grubs work in the manure and leave the corn plants 
alone. Plowing under clover, immediately before plant- 
ing, often has the same effect. The same writer also 
says: ‘TI once had a piece of meadow that had been de- 
stroyed by grubs. I turned some pigs into the field and 
they devoured the grubs with a will, and left the meadow 
in good condition to re-seed.” 





What to do with Gas Lime.—ist. 
Haul it upon the land and spread it, breaking the lumps, 
at any time, when it can lie exposed 6 or 8 weeks. 2d. 
Compost it in a big flat heap with sods, muck, leaves, or 
wood mould, where it can be occasionally stirred or 
worked over with a plow. 3d. Lay it in heaps and shovel 
it over now and then for two or three months before using 
it upon or near growing plants. 

Stamps upom Notes.— Many Farmers.” 
The provisions of the law are as follows: Bank Checks, 
Drafts, or orders on Bankers, or other parties, payable at 
sight or on demand, for any amount, require a 2c. stamp; 
Bills of Exchange, Drafts, and orders for the payment of 
money otherwise than at sight, a promissory notes, 
checks, receipts, memorandums, printed or written, show- 
ing evidence of an amonnt of moncy to be paid on de- 
mand, or at atime designated, for one hundred dollars 
or less, require a 5c. stamp, and for every additional hun- 
dred dollars or fractional part thereof, another 5c. stamp. 

“Vinrkket Gardemer,’’ Rockford, I/1., 
in growing market and seed crops, has much of his land 
unoccupied from August ist until June, and wishes to 
know what he can sow to plow under as a green crop. 
Buckwheat would answer, a8 would peas and oats, sowed 
together, to be turned under in the fall. Rye would do best 
for those parts which are to be plowed under in spring. 

Siedge-hammering Bomes.—This is 
easy to write, but, work at it an hour, and sce what a 
small heap of broken bones you will have for the labor. 
Bones will decay somewhat in a good hot compost heap, 
and in overhauling the heap, may be pitched out, and, 
when dry, will crumble under the sledge. On the same 
principle they may be pnt into half a molasses hogshead, 
covered with hard-wood ashes and pretty well moisten- 
ed. Those which do not soften after two months, so as 
to be easily mashed, may be sledged. 





Lime and Sale Miixtmre.—“ A. C.,” 
who has mixed 100 bushels of oyster-shell lime with 12 
bushels of refuse salt, wants to know how long before 
the mixture will be fit to use, and what to do with it. 
—The true lime and salt mixture is made by using a 
strong brine to slake lime, in which, parts of each under- 
go chemical changes. In such a mixture aa our friend has 


made, the ingredients remain unchanged, and it is but lit- 


tle, if any, less in value than if madeasabove. It may be 
used at once, and applied directly to the soil after plow- 
ing, or mingled with muck or other vegetable compost. 

Questions About Ashes.—‘ Subscrib- 
er” asks, 1. ** Are strong unleached ashes good to put in 
the hill with potatoes?”—No. Put them on the hill 
when the plants begin to break the ground, 2. ‘* Are 
they good to put in the hill with corn ?”—Yes. 3. “ Are 
they good manure for cabbages ?”,—Excellent. 4. ‘Are 
they good for swect potatoes?’—Doubtless. 5. “‘ Are 
they good to compost with animal manures ?”—No ; ex- 
cept in small quantities, when plenty of dry muck or soil 
isemployed. From strong nitrogenous manures ashes 
liberate ammonia, It is a good plan always to mix soil 
with ashes before using them in contact with seed. 





Hen-house Manure is best preserved by 
being mixed with dry soil and worked over as often as it 
heats, until it is fine. It must be used with caution, even 
if mixed with four times its bulk of earth. 





Cost of Keeping Sheep.—This depends 
on the kind of sheepand how theyare kept. We recently 
heard a farmer remark that his sheep last summer cost 
him nothing. They lived on the summer-fallow, and this, 
he said, produced more feed than his pastures—which is 
saying little for his system of fallowing. When pasture 
costs little or nothing, and when sheep are wintered 


principally on straw, with say a bushel of grain a day for 


1) sheep, most farmera would not estimate the cost of 
keeping a sheep at over $3.00 a year. But when sheep 





LL, 
are pastured on grass, that could be cut witha machine 
and a good crop of hay obtained at slight expense, the 
cost of pasturing a sheep is very considerable, The 
English farmers estimate that good pasture will keep 5 
Long-wooled sheep per acre, which would be equal to 
about 8 ordinary Merinos. In the winter, a sheep wil] 
eat about 8 lbs. of hay per day for each 100 Ibs. of Jiye. 
weight. This would keep them in a fair store condition, 
If fattening, they will require one Ib. of grain or oil-cake 
per day in addition, On farms where straw is abundant 
comparatively little hay is fed, and the cost of wintering 
is much less. Charles W. Taylor, in an essay, written 
for the Report of the Department of Agriculture, for 
1864, states that he bonght 100 grade Southdown and na. 
tive Cotswold sheep, in November, for $5.00 each, They 
averaged 100 Ibs. each. He fed them for 12 weeks, They 
hen weighed 125 Ibs. cach,and he sold them to the butcher 
for $12.50 cach. He gives the cost of feeding as follows: 





17 tons of hay, @ $10 per ton..... ....... $170.00 
138 bushels of Indian corn @ $1.......... 138.4 
1,050 bushels Swedes and Mangels @ 10c.. 105.00 
Three months labor and attendance....... 45.00 
+» $458.00 


This is over 38 cents per week for cach sheep. In Mr, 
Julian Winne’s experiment in fattening sheep in winter, 
the food of the Leicesters cost 44 cents a head per week ; 
that of the Merinos 36 cents—he has fattened sheep for 
many years and has found it very profitable. 


Barley on Mucky Land.—'L. I. R.,” 
Mich., asks if barley will do well on mucky land witha 
clayey subsoil.—No. It is the worst crop that could be 
sown on such land. Oats or corn will do far better. 

“What is the Chenpest Way of 
Cutting Hill-side Ditches ?9°—We really cannot 
answer this question. It is precisely what we would like 
to find out. We know of no better way than to get the 
most skillful man that can be found, mark out one of the 
ditches, commencing at the outlet or main ditch in the 
lowest land, and running at right angles up the slope. 
Let him dig one ditch, you being with him to see that he 
works faithfully and energetically. In this way you can 
ascertain how much it is worth arod to dig the ditches, 
and can make a bargain with this man and with others 
for the performance of the work by the rod. This is al- 
most always cheaper than having it done by day work. 
Let them do ai the work except laying the tiles. This 
you had better do yourself, or have it done by a careful 
man by the day. But Iet the men who dig the ditches 
understand that they must make the ditch ready for the 
tiles. If they do not do the work right, let the man who 
lays the tiles make the bottom of the ditch smooth and 
level, and deduct the cost from the pay of the ditchers, 
Let them understand this, and they will soon Jearn to 
make the ditch deep enough, and ready for the tiles, 
Unless the land is very stony, you ought to get a three-foot 
ditch cut and filled in for 25 cents arod. But very much 
depends on the character of the seil. In the spring, 
when the ground is saturated with water, it is much 
easier digging than when the ground is dry and hard. 

Water Filters.—Samuel Pitehforth, Utah. 
—No filter will remove sulphate of lime from water im- 
pregnated with it. A filter made by putting layers of 
gravel, sand and gravel in a tight keg with a faucet inthe 
bottom, will remove any ‘*muddiness”’ and almost any 
turbidity. It is well to employ a layer or two of charcoal, 
not smaller than wheat, on each side of the sand layer, 
so that the filter will be gravel, coal, sand, coal, gravel, 
This removes organic impurities to a great extent. 





Hiay or Straw Baskets for Starts 
ing Plants.—Numerous devices have been suggested 
to hold earth in which to start vegetable and flower seeds 
in window boxes or in hot-beds. These are designed to 
contain a portion of earth in which the plant grows until 
it can be removed to the open ground where it is placed 
withont disturbing its roots. We have published a num- 
ber of these; boxes with loose partitions, paper boxes, 
shells of turkey’s eggs, birch-bark boxes, and hollowed 
turnips are among those that recur to us now,—not for- 
getting small squares of sod, the simplest of all for hot- 
bed use. ‘“Sheet-Anchor,” a retired sea captain who is 
an enthusiast in horticultural matters, sends us the fol- 
lowing: ‘* Take a tin quart can, prick a small hole in the 
bottom and fill with rich earth. Lay three wisps of salt 
hay, straw, or similar material upon the earth so that 
they will cross one another, bend the ends of the hay 
down around the sides of the can, and bind it there with 
twine or straw. Turn the whole bottom upwards and 
cut the ends of the hay even, withdraw the can and you 
have a neat little basket of earth. These baskets are to 


be placed in a box close together, and when the time for 
transplanting comes, knock off a side of the box and 
slide them out.””——We should think a smaller can than 
The can must have straight 


a quart one would answer. 
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sides in order to allow the earth to slip out. A preserved 
fruit-can will answer; the top can be removed by placing 
the can on a hot stove until the solder is melted. 


Peanut Culture.—The Peanut, or Pindar, 
as it is called in some parts of the country, is now attract- 
ing the attention of cultivators in Virginia and other 
Southern States. In April of last year, we gave an ac- 
count of a North Carolina planter’s method of growing 
them. Since then, the Department of Agriculture has 
published its Report for 1868, in which is detailed the 
method followed in Virginia. As this volume is not in 
the hands of all those who are making inquiries about 
peanuts, we will give an abstract containing the essential 
points. The plant is found to succeed well in Virginia ; 
it is not ascertained how far north it may be cultivated 
with profit, but it is suggested for trial in the tide-water 
district of Maryland, and in Delaware, and the southern 
part of New Jersey. The Virginia peanut is preferred 
to the Carolina or African, as being larger and heavier. 
It requires two bushels to plant anacre, Well cured 
seeds are essential. The soil selected should be friable 
and light; red or chocolate-colored soils stain the nuts 
and impair their value. Land that has been in coru, or 
other hoed crops, except sweet potatoes, is preferred, and 
if it has not been heavily marled for previous crops, 
should be dressed with 150 bushels of marl or 50 bushels 
of lime to the acre, These may be sown broadcast or 
strewed in the furrow over which the beds are to be 
raised. It is said that the peanut will not fruit, except on 
acalcareous soil. Mr. Henry M. Butts, of Southampton 
Co., Va., makes the peanut crop a part of arotation. 1st. 
Peas, the vines of which are plowed under in September. 
Qj. Peanuts, the land being dressed with lime and super- 
phosphate. 8d. Sweet potatoes, witha liberal supply of 
stable manure. 4th. Peas, to be followed by peanuts, 
with lime, as before. Mr. Butts’ crops by this course 
have aycraged 100 bushels to the acre, and in 1867 he sold 
1,300 bushels of prime nuts from ten acres, The crop 
ranges from 30 to 100 bushels to the acre, the average be- 
ing placed at 50 bushels, The ground is plowed in March 
or April toa depth not exceeding 4 or 5 inches. It is 
plowed thus shallow, becanse the nut does not form un- 
til the stalks or pedicels reach firm earth; besides the 
harvesting is much facilitated if the nuts are near the 
surface. The time for planting is, in Virginia, from the 
10th to the 20th of May. The details of planting and 
cultivation are deferred to another month. 





Farming Prospects in California. 
—A correspondent writes: ‘Farming in California for 
fifteen years was, and indecd toa great extent still is, 
conducted upon a most improvident and lazy system. 
The farmers were simply grain raisers. They neither 
made their own bacon, butter, and soap, nor raised their 
own vegetables, eggs, or fruit. They burnt the straw of 
their fields as soon as the grain was taken off, and thou- 
sands of cattle perished for want of grass in the drought 
of the winter of 1861-2, which would have been kept 
alive had the straw of the previous autumn been preserv- 
ed. These and many other reckless practices character- 
ized the California farming system of the decade between 
1857 and 1867, and of course where the farmer was im- 
provident and careless, his home was a cheerless and 
uncomfortable one. As a class, however, they have 
lately awakened to the necessity of reform, and to greater 
independence of the town grocer and trader. The straw 
is now generally preserved, and if drought does not make 
it invaluable, the straw rots sufficiently in about three 
years to constitute a most valuable and much needed fer- 
tilizer. Rotation of crops, which was not dreamed of 
even so lately as five years ago, is now practised by many, 
though not to the extent, which the exhausted state of 
the soil of the old farms calls for. Over 150,000 acres of 
land were taken up last year in the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin valleys alone; mostly by small farmers or by 
capitalists in large tracts, for cattle and sheep ranges. 
The great valley of California (the Sacramento valley) is 
now being supplied with a railroad—the California and 
Oregon line—which road will supply the greatest pres- 
ent railroad need of California. Much of the grain of the 
coast valleys was blighted in May last, and was poor in 
quality. It sold for but $1.12% to $1.20 perquintal. The 
grain of the two valleys named above was, however, full 
and heavy, and sold for an average of $1.35 per quintal. 
There are yet many thousands of acres ef land in the 
southern and southeastern counties of the State, and in 
the upper portion of the Sacramento valley, near to where 
the California and Oregon Railroad line will pass, which 
are yet cither Government land or which can be purchas- 
ed from the owners at $2.50 to $5 per acre. Those who 
settle in California, and bring with them that care of 
the land, thrift, and economy, waich prevail in New 
England, will do fully as well there as in any State of the 
Union. Riches in California must be sought by the safe 
and sure channels of patient industry and economy, and 
not by unhealthy and rapid means.” 


| will produce flower stems. 
! Northern States are raised from seed. The sets are used 





Onions—Seeds and Sets. 
—<——— 

It is not practicable to publish each year full accounts 
of every special culture. Those who have asked us to 
give an article on onion raising, are referred to the Agri- 
culturést for April of last year, and to the Onion pamphlet 
noted in our book list. These give the details of pre- 
paring the soil and raising the crop. It is of the first 
importance to those who undertake the culture of onions, 
that they secure good seed. Itis better to pay a high price 
for proper seed, than to take that whichis inferior for 
nothing. The onion crop requires too much labor to 
allow one to run the risk of sowing poor seeds for the 
sake of saving a few dollars. Our leading dealers are 
fully impressed with the importance of sending out good 
onion seed, and that furnished by establishments of good 
reputation can generally be relied upon. Many corre- 
spondents do not seem to understand the difference bo- 
tween seeds and sct8, some of them, speaking of scts as 
**geed onions.” The seeds are the produce of the flower; 
they are by some called “black seed,” to distinguish 
them from sets. When the seeds are sown in suitable 
soil and climate, bulbs are formed, the top dies away, 
and we have the ripened bulb—the onion as we usually 
see it in market. If these onions be put out the follow- 
ing spring, leaves are produced, afterwards a flower stalk 
appears, which at length bears seed, and the onion com- 
pletes its career, extending oyer two years. When the 
seeds are sown in a warm climate, the bulbs have their 
development arrested quite early by the heat and dryness 
of summer, and they ripen up when no larger than a hazel- 
nut, and from that down to the size of a large pea. 
These little, prematurely ripened onions are what are 
called sets, and are harvested and kept with the same 
care given to large onions. When these little onions, or 
sets, are put out the following spring, they are not able, 
like large onions, to throw up a flower stalk and bear 
seeds, but they goon and grow and gather strength for 
the effort, forming a large bulb, which, at the end of the 
ecason, is like that grown, under favorable circumstances, 
in one year, from the seed. An onion set, then, is a 
small onion bulb which has been checked in its develop- 
ment, and when planted will resumeits growth. If the 
sets are too large, or have not been raised under favora- 
ble conditions, instead of going on to form bulbs, they 
The large onion crops of the 


by market gardeners, who sell their onions mostly in the 
green state, and by those who wish to get a crop of rips 
onions early, as they are a month or more earlier than 
those from seed. South of New York, even no farther 
than Philadelphia, it is difficult to raise a crop from seed, 
and the sets are resorted to. Sets are raised in greater 
perfection farther South than they are in the onion dis- 
tricts of the Northern States. In the colder localities, 
they are longer maturing, and are more likely to run to 
reed. To raise scts, shallow drills, about two inches 
wide, are made 9 or 10 inches apart, and in these, seed is 
sown so thickly as to almost cover the ground. When 
the dying of the leaves indicates the ripening of the bulb, 
the sets are pulled and stored in an airy room, or loft. 
They are spread in layers of from 2 to 4 inches thick, and 
when severe weather comes they are covered with 6 inch- 
es of hay and left until spring. The sets are planted 
early in spring, in rich soil, prepared as for a crop from 
secd. Rows are marked out from 9 inches to a foot apart, 
and the bulbs thrust into the ground, right side up, three 
inches apart. The rows are covered with the foot, and 
afterwards rolled. The cultivation and weeding is the 
same as for onions from the seed, but lessis required. The 
price of sets varies with the quanlity in the market, and 
ranges from $5 to $12 per bushel. The sets of the Yellow 
Danvers onion keep better than those of other varieties. 
Those of white onions are the most difficult to preserve, 
and mast not be spread over two inches thick when stored. 
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Bee Notes.—2By VM. Quinbdy. 


Apiary for March. Bees Out-doors.—Raise 
the hives and clean the stands. Brush dead bees from 
among the combs and cut ont mouldy pieces. Look to 
the strength of your stocks, unite weak swarms and feed 
light ones. The best way to feed now is, to open the 
holes in the top, put thereon honcy sealed in the comb, 
and cover with a close fitting box. Scatter unbolted rye 
flour in large shallow boxes near the hives before the bees 
get a taste of pollen from the flowers. Look out for loss 
of queens—about one in fifty is the average. Immature 
bees and eggs on the bottom board are the indications of 
her presence. With movable combs she may be readily 
found. No matter how strong now, a queenless stock 
would probably run down by swarming time. If sucha 
hive should be neglected and chance to be Giseased, it 
would undoubtedly be robbed and the fearful pestilence 
spread broad-cast. In uniting swarms, hives partly or 
entirely filled with combs are left. If these areclean and 
in good condition, save them withcare. From ten to fif- 











teen pounds of honey are required for the secretion of one 
of wax, hence, never melé up good worker comb. Such, 
thoroughly frozen in the winter and kept protected from 
the moth will keep indefinitely, but if the bees are taken 
out too late to freeze it, fumigate with sulphur occasion- 
ally. Put swarms into such hives, taking special care 
not to break the combs when new and heavy with honey. 

Bees In-doors.—Sct out on the first warm day—a 
few at first, as far apart as possible, more in two or three 
hours, and soon, Place them as nearly as possible on 
stands occupied by same hives last year. Bees will prob- 
ably mix some with the utmost care ; examine ina day 
or two, and equalize by causing strong and weak to inter- 
change stands. If cold weather supervenes, the weak 
ones should be set back till it passes. Don’t tempt the 
bees to rob by leaving refuse honey or comb in their reach. 

Preparing the Hives.—A correspondent asks: 
“*T3 it necessary to wash the inside of a hive with hickory 
leaves dipped in salt and water ?"—No. Let the hive be 
clean and rough on the inside as the saw leaves it, and the 
bees will like it well enough. I have hived thousands of 
swarms in such hives and rarely had one leave, 

Preventing Swarming.—Will Mr. Q. please 
tell us how to prevent swarming, especially the after 
swarms ?”—Immediately after the issue of the firet swarm 
open the hives, (you must have movable frames for this,) 
destroy every royal cell but one. If at the end of five days 
this has not hatched, look over the combs again and de- 
stroy every royal cell that may now appear, excepting the 
one saved at first. But ifthe oldest of the young queens 
is allowed to hatch and begin piping before anything is 
done, the fever of swarming will rise to such a pitch that 
you cannot allay it, and the old hive may even be left 
destitute. The best way is to make the first swarm an 
artificial one before, or soon after queen cells are started. 
Then, at the end of nine days destroy all cells but one as 
above. To prevent first swarms, clip the wings of the 
queen and put a ‘queen yard” in front of the hive—a shal- 
low box some two feet square, with edges of tin project- 
ing inward, so that no bee can get out and away from 
the hive without flying. This will of course prevent the 
escape of the queen, and swarms will return. 





Ogden Farm Papers—No. 3. 


The new chest for steaming food (425 cubic 
feet) holds, when well packed, four full days’ 
vations for the following stock, (receiving no 
other food except a little grain to horses and 3 
qte. of meal daily to milking cows): 2 mules, 7 
horses (parily boarders), 2 colts, 2 oxen, 8 
steers and 1 bull, 13 cows, 3 2-year-old heifers, 
7 yearlings, 9 calves. The chest is packed 
through ascuttle from the hay floor, and its 
contents are removed through a side door open- 
ing on the feeding floor gangway. The steam 
is admitted under a loose false bottom, which 
allows it to spread under the whole mass. It 
is necessary to have the steam up when the 
packing is begun, and occasionally to turn it 
on until that, which is already in the box, is 
heated up and softened,—that is, until the steam 
begins to show itself at the top of the mass. 
This enables us to pack the chop much more 
firmly, getting more in the box, than if it were 
not so softened. At the last steaming I used 
steam at 90 lbs. pressure, and found it even more 
satisfactory than at a lower pressure. The 
heating up was much more rapid (which is not 
of very much consequence), and the tempera- 
ture to which the fodder is raised is considera- 
bly higher and the cooking more thorough. 

My short experience fully justifies the excel- 
lent article of Messrs. 8. & D. Wells, in your 
new Agricultural Annual—except in one point. 
They say that the cooked food is not so well 
eaten after the second day. I find no difference, 
even at the end of the fourth day. The scuttle 
is not taken off at all while there is any hay in 
the box, and the side door is open only while 
food is being taken out. Except at these times 
it is kept constantly closed, and the mass in- 
side is kept much too hot. to undergo any fer- 
mentation or souring. Even the last bushel of 
feed removed is too hot to be handled with 
comfort—and it is eaten as readily as the first. 
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neem: ee 
If it is only a beginning that is to be made 
this year—go Straight for a crop of drilled corn. 
Never mind about the oatsand the clover. If 
you have got on until now on your ordinary 
pastures, you can make out for the first two 
months of one year more, and it is desirable 
that, as this is an experiment, it be made as con- 
vincing as possible. One may question, whether 
it pays to raise oats for green cutting, (though 
the question will be answered in the affirmative 
by any one who Will give it a fair trial,—if he 
can command the necessary Jabor,) but no one, 
who has once faised a really good piece of drilled 
corn, and has marked its influence on his herd, 
can doubt that it does pay to raisecorn for soiling. 

I don’t advise that any beginner go largely 
into the business,—probably few would be able 
to do so without making some change in their 
plans, which ought not to be made temporarily ; 
—but any farmer can afford to devote half an 
acre to the trial. This should be manured as 
soon as possible, not later than the middle of 
March, the manure being thickly and cvenly 
spread over the surface, and so Iecft until at least 
one drenching rain has washed its soluble parts 
into the ground. Ifthe land isin grass, nothing 
more should be done to it until the middle of 
May,—especially, should not one blade of its 
grass be eaten off by pasturing animals;—but 
if it is fallow land, as soon as it becomes dry 
enough after one heavy rain has fallen on the 
manure, it should be thoroughly plowed, but 
not too deeply, and after a few days, rolled or 
harrowed (or both). It should be plowed and 
harrowed at least twice more before planting 
time,—which should not be earlier than May 
15, in the latitude of New York, or not until 
settle] warm weather anywhere. The more 
frequently it is plowed, and the finer the soil is 
made, the better. 

The drills should run north and south rather 
than east and west, and they should be marked 
out about 3 feet apart. For seed, get the best 
“Southern White” corn, (half an acre needs 
two bushels), and sow it thickly in the rows, oc- 
cupying a width of two or three inchs, and 
dropping not less than 25 to 80 kernels to the run- 
ning foot. If this does not use up all of the seed, 
go over it again. It cannot be too thick in the 
drill, The thicker it stands, the finer the stalks 
will be, and the more completely it will be eaten. 

As soon as the corn is up, it must be cultivated 
and hoed clean, and the cultivator should be 
run through it once a week, as long as there is 
room for the whiffle-tree between the rows. Af- 
ter that it may be laid by. As this is an experi- 
ment, let the crop stand until it begins to tassel 
out. It will then be about six fect high, and 
will completely occupy the ground.—Now take 
the cows from 4he pasture; tie them in well 
ventilated stables or insheds; give them their 
liberty in the yard, two hours in the morning 
and two hours in the afternoon, when it does 
not rain; feeding them, five times a day, as 
much of the corn as tliey will eat upclean; and 
note the effect on the milk, and on the manure 
heap. If it don’t pay, don’t try it again; but 
don’t sow the corn broadcast, on poor Jand, and 
let the weeds choke it down, for I know that 
that will not pay. Fodder corn, needs rich 
ground, thorough and frequent cultivation, and 
ample sun and air;—without these, it will be a 
failure; with them, it will be the most profitable 
forage crop that can be grown. 





in sayjng that Jand for this crop must not be 
plowed too deeply, I haye in mind a notable 
failure of my own, my last crop of corn (10 


geres) having been nearly ruined by too deep 
Reres) DP | 








plowing. The surface soil fora depth of four 
or five inches was good enough. After the 
draining of the field was finished in September, 
I gave it a very heavy dressing of manure 
from the cellar, and Ieft it for the autumn rains 
to work upon. In November the land was 
broken up by a double team to a depth of eight 
inches—a subsoil plow following in the furrow, 
The subsoil that was brought to the top was a 
cold blue clay that had been water-logged for 
years, and it was beyond the power of one sea- 
son’s wintering to make it fertile. The consc- 
quence was, that the corn came up slowly, rip- 
ened slowly, and made less than half a crop, 
that was got in in bad order on account of its 
lateness, Iam satisfied that if—with the liberal 
manuring I gaye—I had plowed only four inch- 
es deep, my crop would have been a good one. 
That the land will be better in the future for 
the deep plowing, I have no doubt, but if I had 
left the deepening till the next time of plowing, 
I would have saved an important crop, and 
probably another year’s action on the drained 
subsoil,—helped by the cultivation of the corn, 
—would have so changed its character that it 
might have been brought up without harm. 
When I say “too deeply,” I mean bringing up 
so much of an unprepared subsoil, as to inter- 
fere with the growth of the current crop. Many 
soils cannot be plowed too deeply,—mine can; 
—and corn will surely suffer from being com- 
pelled to germinate and makc its early growth 
in an uncongenial soil. It likes the abundant 
vegetable matter and the porous condition of 
the top-soil. It should have a chance to send its 
roots beyond the reach of dgought, which may 
best be given by the use of a subsoil plow, that 
loosens the under soil without bringing it up. 
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Horse Papers for Farmers.—No. 3. 


BY A SPECIAL CONTRIBUTOR, 





A good breeding mare, brought into good 
physical condition, and served by a thorough- 
bred stallion at a cost of from $25 to $100 for 
the service, is too valuable a piece of property 
to be allowed to shift for herself and take her 
chances in a disorderly farm stable;—neither 
should she be turned to pasture and allowed to 
pass the summer in the unprofitable labor of 
kicking away the flics. She is in the best con- 
dition for the performance of regular work, and 
will be far more benefited by it than by lying 
idle in the stable, or skylarking in the field. 
Moreover, she needs grooming and grain, which 
she should work to pay for. 

It should be remembered that we are now 
engag@d in carrying out a definite plan which 
has for its object the production of a superior 
horse. The mare has been selected with care, 
and sent (at some expense) to a “four-miler,” 
and the young colt is already susceptible to our 
attentions and to our neglect. The foetus can 
get its devclopment only from the dam. The 
influence of the sire is secured, and it will make 
no difference to the foal what becomes of him; 
the destiny of his progeny lies for the present 
solely with the mare. In proportion as she is 
well fed, well groomed, well exercised, well 
housed, and generally kept in a healthy condi- 
tion, will the foal thrive and become fitted for 
a life of usefulness. If she is starved, neglected, 
allowed to go dirty, or deprived of proper exer- 
cise, the foal will have all these disadvantages 
toovercome after he is born,—and it is doubtful 
whether he will be able to entirely overcome 
them, whether he will ever be so perfect an ani- 








mal asif he had had no drawback before birth. } 


——. 

Ifit were a question of a future race-lorge 
possibly the mare would have a groom detailed 
to her own especial care. She would be feq 
and watered by the clock, exercised with great 
eare and with unvarying regularity, and made 
the object of the daily observation of a man 
skilled in the eare of the race. All this would 
be too troublesome and too costly business for 
a farmer, and would make the colt too expensive, 
Fortunately it is not necessary. Such extra 
care may add the grain of strength and constj- 
tution that will cnable the future race-horse to 
win his race ‘by a neck;” but much less than 
this will produce an animal good enough forthe 
best service of the farmer. The infullible rule 
for the case under consideration is to keep the 
mare tn the best possible condition for cork; for 
the state of health that this implies is that which 
will give us the best colt at a moderate cost, 

During the first eight months of pregnancy, 
nothing further will be required than to keep 
the mare in good condition for summer and au- 
tumn work. After this,—usually in the winter 
and early spring when farmers are too apt to 
leave their horses idle and to give them only 
dry hay in their stalls, some extra attention is 
desirable. Especially is it important to feed 
from four to cight quarts of grain daily, and to 
keep the mare in as regular exercise as the 
weather will allow. After this time (the eighth 
month) especial care should be taken to avoid 
too hard work, or to allow any over-exertion. 
During the last four weeks the mare should be 
allowed free movement atall times, being allow- 
ed a box stall if possible, or being kept in a 
small enclosure, open only to the south or south- 
east. It will be especially injurious to keep her 
tied in an ordinary stall for days together with- 
out exercise. It would be better even, to give 
her light work up tothe very day of foaling. 

In this operation she should be watched with- 
out being disturbed or annoyed by over atten- 
tion. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
nature, unaided, will be her best help; but in 
the case of a false presentation, or of difficult 
labor from any cause, it may be necessary to 
call in professional assistance. In such eases, 
recourse should be had to a regular physician, 
rather than to the average “cow doctor” of a 
country neighborheod,—though the two togeth- 
er may be better than cither one alone, 

After the colt is born, it and itsmother should 
be left entirely to themselves for about six hours 
or over night. After this the mare should have 
a thin, warm, bran mash, and this should be re- 
peated daily for a week, unless the season is late 
enough for grass to be cut for her. For two 
days after foaling she had better be kept quietly 
in her box stall. After that time, the foal will 
be strong enough to take a little exercise, and 
they may be turned into a small enclosure dur- 
ing the day-time, except in stormy weather. 
After the colt is a month old,—if the weather 
has become settled,—they may be kept in good 
pasture except while the mare is at work, then 
the colt should be kept in the stall to prevent 
him from running. 

During the first two months the mare should 
be taken in to suckle him as often as once in 
three hours, and during the next three months 
he should not at any time go more than four or 
five hours without food. 

It will be best to wean the colt partly on oats, 
which he will soon learn to eat from the same 
box with his mother. And two quarts of oats 
per day, from weaning time until he is turned 
out to grass as a yearling, will tell throughout 
his whole life in his form, size, and vigor 
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The Flamingo. 


The Flamingo forms one of those wonderful 
zoological links, which both delight and puzzle 
naturalists. It may be said to be a 
goose that does not swim, and it is @ 
wader with webbed feet, besides it picks 
up its food, holding it in the spoon- 
shaped end of its upper Dill. In its 
instincts, and modes of flight, it much 
resembles the Wild Goose; in many of 
its habits, also, it resembles the crane 
and heron; so it really occupies an in- 
termediate position between the waders 
and swimmers, besides being exceed- 
ingly curious and interesting in other 
respects. When Europeans first landed 
upon the West India islands, they found 
these great red birds arranged in phal- 
anxes along the coast like ranks of red- 
coated soldiers. They were so tame 
then, that it was easy to approach them ; 
and many years after, it is said, a sports- 
man might secrete himself and shoot 
one after another for some time, before 
the flock would take the alarm. Now, 
they are the shyest of all wary things. 
When they pass over the water, they 
fly low, but when they approach the 
land, up they go, away above the reach 
of shot. On alighting, they doso in 
shoal water, where they feed, standing 
erect, if necessary, but easily reaching 
the bottom with their heads. The legs 
are very small, and as the birds are 
heavy, they are able to stand in swift 
currents of the in-coming and receding 
tides. When feeding, as described, 
the heads are long submerged, and of 
course ‘the birds would be exposed to 
attacks from their enemies, and espe- 
cially from man, were it not that sen- 
tinels are posted at either end of the | 











means crimson-wing. These beautiful birds The American Panther. é 
do not long survive in captivity, and of those —— 
from which the drawing for our engraving was That the American Panther is widely distrib- 


made, none are now alive. They wereimported | uted, isshown by the various namesit has receiy- 

—" =— ed. Insome localities it is known as 
the Catamount and “ Painter,”—a cor- 
ruption of Panther. By the Spanish 
American inhabitants of Mexico and 
California, it is called Leon (Lion). It 
is Pagi in Chili, and Puma in Peru. In- 
deed, it is found from latitude 50° or 
60° north, to the extreme point of South 
America. It isa true cat (Felis concolor), 
and with the exception of one found 
in Louisiana and fafher south, is the 
largest of our five species. Its weight 
sometimes reaches 150 pounds, and it 
measures about seven feet from the nose 
to the end of the tail. It is covered 
with short, compact hair of a brownish- 
yellow on the sides, and of a dirty white 
on the under part of the body. In 
color, the panther very closely resembles 
the common deer, and it is said to 
change like that with the seasons. The 
tail is more than half as long as the 
head and body together, and has a 
brushy tuft at the end. The young ani- 
mals are spotted and barred, but the 
adult ones are without markings, except 
a black patch on the upper lip, and 
dusky black upon the interior of the 
ears. The animal is more abundant in 
mountainous districts than elsewhere, 
and is rather shy in its habits, conceal- 
ing itself among the rocks in the day- 
time, and prowling about at night. It is 
very destructive to colts and calves, and 
has been known to attack the full- 
grown animals. Itclimbs trees readily, 
will lie in wait crouched upon a limb, 
for deer to pass, and drop suddenly upon 
them. It is stated that the Panther has 
been known to attack and kill a man, but 








long row of feeders, which stand erect, 
and sound a trumpet-like alarm in case 
of danger. Then the sentinel leads off and all 
follow in Indian file, or in two lines, forming an 
angle, like wild geese, which they always do 
when on the wing. The motions of these birds 
are peculiarly grace- : 
ful, although they 
are so tal] and ap- 
parently unwieldy: 
Their heads and 
necks are swayed 
about with a gentle 
deliberation and 
ease, Which is most 
striking when they 
dress their feathers. 
The best known 
species of Flamingo 
are the American 
(Phenicopterus ru- 
ber), and the Euro- 
pean or Mediter- 
ranean (Phenicopte- 
rus antiquorum). 
Their size and 
habits are very simi- 
lar, the European 
being somewhat the 
larger. In color, 
ours is much‘ the 
more intense, ap- 
proaching scarlet; while the European one is of 
& rosy-white, except upon the wings, where the 
color is much deeper—sufficiently crimson to 
give good ground. for the generic name, which 








EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN FLAMINGOES. we have met with no authenticated ac- 
by Mr. Charles Ritchie, of New York, from the | count of its having done so unprovoked. It is 
Zodlogical Gardens at Antwerp, at a cost of | said to be easily tamed, and in captivity its 
$350 per pair. The two larger birds in the | habits are much like those of a cat. In Cali- 
engraving are of the European, and the smaller | fornia and the adjoining parts of Mexico, Pan- 
thers are very de- 
structive to domes- 
tic animals, and 
strychnine is ex- 
tensively used to 
poison them as well 
asthe wolves. The 
early Spanish Mis- 
sionaries had great 
difficulty in sustain- 
ing themselves in 
Lower California, 
as the Panther de- 
stroyed their do- 
mestic animals, The 
Indians would not 
kill or disturb the 
Panther, as they 
had a superstitious : 
regard for it, for the’ 
reason that they de- 
pended upon it for } 
a good part of their 
Wr food. By watching 
the buzzards, who 
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THE AMERICAN PANTHER.—(£élis concolor.) always soon scent 
one of the American species. The flesh of the ) out a concealed carcass, they could discover 
Flamingoes is esteemed, and among the an- | where the Panther had hidden that portion 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm—No. 75. 


— 2 


Last spring the Commissioner of Agriculture 
sent me two bushels of “ Anautka spring wheat 
from Russia.” I mentioned the fact at our 
Farmers’ Club, and some of the members inti- 
mated that they would like to be “connected 
with the Press,” and be in the way of receiving 
such favors. I told them that if any member of 
the Ciub would take the wheat, sow it and re- 
port the result, they were welcome to it. But 
not a man accepted the offer. I like to receive 
and try new implements, seeds, etc., but so far 
as the profit Picocettien, any man shall have 
it who will supply me with postage stamps. 

I have no sort of interest in the matter, but I 
often think our old, established, agricultural im- 
plement manufacturers and seedsmen make. a 
great mistake in not availing themselves of the 
agricultural papers, to let farmers know where 
they can get good, thoroughly tried implements 
and machines. They too often abandon the 
field to the enterprising advertisers of some new 
invention—and it is a ¢reat evil under the sun. 
Sometime since, the President of an Agricul- 
tural College, who was going to deliver an ad- 
dress, asked me to furnish him a few facts in re- 
gard to.some of the most striking discoveries in 
agricultural science and invention. “I do not 
think of any for the moment,” I replied, “and, 
in fact, I have ceased to look for them.” He 
seemed slightly disgusted. “There is one new 
thing,” said a prominent agricultural gentlemen, 
“that is destined to accomplish great results, and 
that is the Ditching Machine. You 
ought to see it,” he said, turning to me, “itisa 
really capital thing.” “Yes,” I said, “ the in- 
ventor came tosee me about it.” I was digging 
ditches at the time, and he said “I could save 
half the expense by using one of his machines.” 
“T think it is a good thing,” I replied, “and will 
make you the following offer: These ditches 
cost me 25 cents arod. Now, I will furnish the 
horses for the machine and will give you 20 cts. 
arod for cutting the ditches and making them 
ready f_r the tiles.’ He did not accept the offer. 

The truth is, no farmer will ever get rich 
simply by.using machinery. It is not the prin- 
cipal point to aim at. And the same is true of 
new varieties of seeds and fruit. Asa rule, the 
less we have to do with them the better. Our 
great object, at the present time, must be to get 
the land in the best condition to raise large 
crops and then to find out how to convert them 
into the best beef, mutton, wool, cheese, butter, 
and pork, at the least cost. 

“But how did your spring wheat turn out?” 
I got 23 bushels. On one side of this acre of 
wheat, I had barley that yielded 35 bushels per 
acre, and on the other side, oats that yielded 75 
bushels. per acre. Now, Ido not say that this 
is not good spring wheat. I presume it is. And, 
if I were a spring wheat grower, I would give it 
a farther trial, on land in better condition. De- 
pend upon it, however, that the one thing which 
American agriculture wants to day, is not im- 
proved varieties of seeds, but improved cultiva- 
tion of the soil. And it is so with improved 
breeds of cattle and sheep. Col. Waring pro- 
poses to s:>»ovate Ogden Farm by putting on it 
a heavy stock of the best animals. I have no 
sort of doubt but that he will succeed in his ob- 
fect. He wi!! make large quantities of rich ma- 
nure, and this in the end will make his land rich 
enough to support all his stock with little extra 
food... But in order to do this, he must for some 
years purchase food for his present stock. In 
his cireumstances, I think he has adopted the 








right course. And there are thousands of farms 
where the same plan would prove very profita- 
ble. But he must get good prices for his stock, 
butter, etc. And then, again, it should not be 
forgotton that the first thing he did was to thor- 
oughly underdrain his land. I presume, too, 
he is taxing all his energies to make it clean. 
In point of fact, therefore, his practice does not 
essentially differ from the one I advocate. I 
urge the necessity of improving the land before 
you get improved varieties of plants and ani- 
mals. He puts the animals on at once and buys 
food for them in order to make manure, and 
thus bring up the fertility of the land to the 
self-supporting point. As his land is thoroughly 
drained, the plan is an excellent one. It is 
simply buying food to make manure, instead of 
buying the manure. I knewanurseryman who 
drew clover hay to the city and sold it for $10 per 
ton,and drew back fresh stable manure which 
cost him $1.00 a ton. Waring knows better 
than todo this. He feeds his clover hay to 
Alderney cows, sells the butter for 75 cents a 
Ib., and has manure left worth $10 for every ton 
of clover hay he feeds out; and I presume he 
feeds oil-cake besides, the manure from a ton of 
which is worth $20. 

Most farmers cannot adopt this system. We 
have not capital enough.. We must use time 
as a substitute for capital. We must first bring 
up our land, and then put on improved stock. 

How best to do this depends on the soil and 
location. But in all cases the first thing is to 
underdrain all land that needs it. The next is 
to kill the weeds and make the land mellow. 
These two things must be done no matter what 
the character of the soil may be. On light, sandy 
land we can best clean the land by growing 
hoed crops, such as corn, beans, awd roots, that 
admit the use of the cultivator; on heavy, clay 
loams it will, at first, generally be best to sum- 
mer-fallow, or “fall-fallow,” or both. Then, 
never sow & grain crop without seeding it down 
in the spring with clover. Do anything you 
like with the clover except to remove it from 
the farm. Plow it under, or pasture it with 
sheep, or make it into hay, and return the ma- 
nure obtained from it to the land. I will not 
say which is the best plan. It depends on cir- 
cumstances. With butter at 40 cents a lb., and 
good sheep worth 8 cents per Ib., live weight, I 
think it a pity to plow under clover, because 
the manure from the sheep eating the clover, is 
worth as much, within five per cent, as the clover 
would be if plowed under. And in fact, on 
wheat land, I would rather have the manure 
from clover than the clover itself, because the 
clover gives us too much carbonaceous matter, 
which produces an excessive growth of straw, 
and probably retards the ripening of the wheat. 
Still, this effect would not be produced until 
the practice of plowing under clover had been 
continued for some years. 

Where a farmer has not sufficient capital to 
buy manure or to purchase oil-cake, or other 
food to feed his animals*for the purpose of in- 
creasing his manure heap in quantity and qual- 
ity, he must be content with raising compara- 
tively few grain crops. He must aim to get 40 
bushels of wheat per acre on ten acres, instead 
of 20 bushels per acre on 20 acres. And he 
must aim to get 80 bushels of corn per acre on 
5 acres, instead of 40 bushels per acre on 10 
acres. In this case he will not have a bushel 
more to sell than he now has, and will impover- 
ish his land no more. In a recent conversation 
with Mr. Geddes, the able advocate for plowing 
under clover, he remarked, “ You recommend 
summer-fallowing ; but it will in the end, cer- 





tainly impoverish the land. I have seen py. 
merous instances where it has had this effect,” 
No doubt about it; and plowing under cloyer 
will, theoretically, do the same thing. Pract. 
cally it does not have this effect, because the 
land as it becomes impoverished, will gradu. 
ally cease to grow clover. What I advocate, jg 
the use of fallows to bring up and clean neglect. 
ed land, especially that of a heavy character, 
When the land is clean and in good order, I 
would not summer-fallow. I would grow 
clover and feed it out to stock. To grow clover 
and plow it under has the same effect as sum- 
mer-fallowing. Both processes owe their value 
mainly to this one effect: They combine in one 
crop (say wheat) the atmospheric and soil ea- 
pacities of two seasons of growth, instead of one, 
If the soil and atmosphere are capable of giving 
us 15 bushels of wheat every year, fallowing or 
plowing under a years’ growth of clover, should 
give us 80 bushels per acre every other year, 
We get no more wheat in the one case than in 
the other. Where, then, does the profit come 
in? It costs no more for seed, and little more 
for harvesting a crop of 30 bushels, than a crop 
of 15 bushels. And consequently we save the 
seed and nearly all the labor of one crop. The 
only advantage which the clover has over the 
fallow, is, that the roots may go deeper than the 
wheat, and bring up plant-food from the subsoil 
which is turned under for the use of the wheat. 
It may be, too, that the cost of working the 
land in clover is not as great as in fallowing. 
On the other hand, fallowing makes the Jand 
cleaner and develops more plant-food in the soil. 

Now, mark you, I am not advocating fallow- 
ing instead of clover. I am only contending 
that the clover system will impoverish the soil 
just as much as the fallowing system, provided 
that the clover is all plowed under, and wheat 
is raised every other year. And the same is 
true if we substitute oats, or barley, or corn in 
the place of wheat. 

No one holds clover in greater esteem asa 
renovating crop than I do. What I contend 
for is, that we should use it asa renovating plant 
and for food at thesametime. Instead of plow- 
ing under clover the first year and sowing the 
land again to wheat, I would let it lie two years, 
and either make the crops into hay and draw 
back the manure, or pasture the field with sheep, 
Then after two years, I would plow it in the 
fall and sow it to barley in the spring, and seed 
down with clover again. Now TI pasture for two 
years more and then plow up and sow to wheat, 
and seed down again with clover in the spring. 
In this way we get acrop of grain every three 
years, and might expect three times as much to 
the acre as if we sowed a grain crop every yeaf. 
In other words, we might get as much graiu 
and have the use of the clover for the mainte- 
nance of horses, or for the production of mutton, 
wool, butter and cheese, into the bargain. The 
amount of plant-food removed from the clover 
by the animals is of little practical account. 

If this system does not make the land rich 
enough, I would go a step farther. Instead of 
plowing up the clover the second year, let it lie 
until the third year, and then plant it to corn 
or sow it to peas, and let the whole crop be fed 
out on the farm. If peas sre sown, sow wheat 
in the fall; and if corn, sow it to barley the fol- 
lowing spring; and in either case, seed down 
again with clover, In this way we get for oue 
grain crop sold from the farm, three years’ 
growtlt of clover, and one years’ growth of peas 
or corn, all of which are returned to the ‘soil. 
We shall have nearly or quite as much wheat 
and barley to sell, as iffwe sowed these crops 
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more frequently, and we could keep considera- 
ble stock besides. 





“ But will it pay to keep sheep with wool at 
40 cents per lb. ?” It will pay better to feed the 
cloyer to sheep than to plow it under; for the 
pasture in this case costs you nothing, and now 
that we have such admirable mowing machines, 


. * . 
rakes, and unloading forks, we can put a ton of 


hay in the barn (if it is a good crop) for less than 
we can plow under an acre of clover. I have 
heard farmers recommend plowing under clover 
for manure, and at the same time undertake to 
show that we cannot afford to keep stock with 
hay worth $25 per ton! Can we any better 
afford to plow it under, seeing that the drop- 
pings from the sheep are worth nearly or quite 
as much as the clover for manure ? 

I think I could keep good Merino sheep, not 
bred too much to grease, with profit on my 
farm. The trouble now, is, that many farmers 
keep their sheep on a starvation ration. They 
let the flock take care of itself—pasture them 
on the highways and fallows in summer, and let 
them eat ata straw stack in winter. They get 
one lamb from two ewes, keep their wethers 
until three years old and then sell them for 
$1.50 or $2.00. Of course this will not pay. 
But let a farmer select a flock of strong, healthy, 
good bodied Merino sheep, and give them good 
food, and the necessary attention, and they will 
pay even at present prices of wool and mutton. 
At any rate, they will pay as well as growing 
wheat at $1.25 per bushel, and better than cows 
that only give 90 lbs. of butter a year, or four- 
year-old steers that do not weigh 1,000 Ibs., and 
sell for 4 cents per lb. Ten Merino wether 
sheep will eat no more than such a steer, and 
will bring as much at four years old, and we 
have two fleeces from each sheep besides. The 
steer brings in $40 all told. The ten sheep sell 
for $40, and bring in as much more for wool. 

But it will be said that no good farmer will 
keep such a steer. Neither will any good farm- 
er keep such sheep. His wether sheep at this 
age, when well fatted, will weigh 140 lbs., and 
by looking at the market reports, you will see 
that a poor sheep of 70 Ibs. sells for 3 cents per 
Ib., while a fat one of 140 lbs. is worth 9 cts. Ten 
of the former bring $21; ten of the latter $126! 

Nothing is more certain than that the demand 
for good mutton will continue to increase for 
many years. We are the greatest beef eaters in 
the world, but as yet we scarcely know the taste 
of good mutton. During the past twenty-five 
years there has been a wonderful improvement 
in the quality of our beef, but the great bulk of 
our mutton, so far as my observation extends, is 
not as good to day, as it was twenty years ago. 
This will not do. Farmers are now convinced, 
I think, that they must keep more stock, and 
they are anxiously considering whether to keep 
sheep or cows. At present, cows pay better than 
sheep, but they require more attention. A farm- 
er who has dry land, remote from market, and 
who has to depend principally on hired help, 
will probably find sheep more profitable than 
cows; and this is especially the case on grain 
growing farms. But there is no profit in keep- 
ing either cattle, cows, or sheep, unless they are 
kept well. Merino sheep will pay if they are 
‘K@pt steadily improving every day, They do not 
require high feeding, but they should at all times 
have as much food as they can eat. No one 
will dispute this remark, and yet I question, if 
there is one Merino flock in a hundred, that is 
not starved more or less during seme periods of 
every year. Let no such farmer think he will 
find dairying more profitable than sheep, unless 





he adopts a more rational and humane system 
of feeding. Let him not think that he will 
make more money by keeping Long-wooled 
mutton sheep. The trouble is not in the breed 
but in the breeder. Cotswold, Leicester or 
Southdown sheep are capable of affording as 
much more profit compared with commdn 
Merino sheep, as Shorthorns and Devons are, 
compared with common cattle. But they must 
“have good care and feed. John Johnston writes 
me: “Iam almost sure that ifyou would keep 
80 or 100 breeding ewes of the Long-wools, you 
would make alot of money.” This is certainly 
complimentary, so far; but after all, he is only 
“ almost sure.” He has still a latent doubt as to 
how far an agricultural editor will give them 
the necessary attention. But he should recol- 
lect that he himself has written more than al- 
most any other farmer in the United States; and 
it follows consequently that a man who studies 
agricultural subjects and writes about them, is 
not necessarily incapable of attending to his 
farm and his stock. 


A farmer in New England objects to what I 
said about drawing out manure in winter. He 
prefers to pile it and let it get thoroughly rotted 
before applying it to the land. So do I. But 
labor is so high and so uncertain, that I prefer 
to draw out manure when we have leisure, 
whether it is or is not the best time for securing 
the greatest benefit from its application. On 
land subject to floods, of course, it would be 
unwise to spread manure in winter. Andon very 
steép hillsides the rain might wash out much of 
the goodness of the manure, and carry it off from 
the land. But, on ordinary, level Jand, there is 
less danger from this source than one might im- 
agine who has not looked into the matter. The 
soil, especially if in grass, will absorb the rain 
and melting snow, and with it all the soluble 
matter washed out of the manure. Where land 
is underdrained, this is certainly the case. And 
there is no way of applying manure better than 
in the liquid form. When manure is spread 
out on grass land in winter, the best portions of 
it will be washed out and carried into the land 
distributed through the soil in such a way as to 
be readily taken up by the roots of the grass. 
The portion left on the surface will serve as a 
protection from the cold winds of spring, and 
the grass will start earlier and grow more vigor- 
ously. And it will also act as a mulch in summer. 

I said, I preferred to pile the manure rather 
than to draw it out fresh as made during the 
winter. The reason is, simply because I use a 
great deal of straw, and when manure is piled, 
it is reduced more than half in bulk by fermen- 
tation, and at the same time its plant-food is 
rendered more soluble. And when we use so 
much straw, there is not the slightest danger of 
losing ammonia by fermentation. The acids 
produced from the fermenting straw, will hold 
all the ammonia formed in the heap. This 
spring, if bone-dust can be obtained at reasona- 
able rates, I propose to pile my sheep manure, 
which contains a large amount of straw, and 
mix bone-dust with it. Put a layer of manure, 
say a foot thick, at the bottom, and then spread 
bone-dust over it at the rate, say of 50 lbs., to 
each ton of manure, Then put on another lay- 
er of manure, and spread the bone-dust over it, 
and so on until the heap is finished. If a few 
loads of muck or soil are put on top, it will be 
all the better. The bone-dust will greatly ac- 
celerate the fermentation of the manure and de- 
compose the straw, and the acids, produced 
from the decaying straw, will hold the ammonia 
formed from the organic matter of the bones, 





and prevent its escape. The bones will be soft- 
ened and disintegrated, and rendered much 
more soluble, than if applied directly to the 
soil. If this work is done in March, and the 
heap is turned two or three times, the manure 
will be in capital condition to apply to root 
cropsin May or June. But if not needed for 
these, it will not injure any crop to which it 
may be applied. If you want to see cabbage 
and cauliflowers grow, dig ina liberal allowance 
of this manure, and sprinkle a teaspoonful of 
superphosphate in the hole when the plants are 
set out, and then keep the ground thoroughly 
cultivated and hoed. Put a little of it in the 
celery trenches, and mix it with rich surface 
soil. If your evergreens on the lawn look yel- 
low, fork in a barrowful of it around each one, 
and if it injures them, Jet me know. Those 
forlorn looking currant bushes would be grate- 
ful for a few shovelfuls. If you want some 
good melons, put a wheel-barrowful of this ma- 
nure, hot from the heap, under each hill; cover 
it with some rich soil, and sprinkle on it a tea- 
spoonful of superphosphate. Then plants, es- 
pecially if protected for a week or two with a 
box covered with glass, will not know that they 
are in a “farmer’s garden ;’—they will think 
they are enjoying the care of some intelligent 
mechanic or professional man in the. village . 
or city, and grow accordingly. If any of the 
manure is left, spread it on the meadows, or 
grass land, whenever it is most convenient. 





“Why do you speak of a hog as a pig?” 
writes a critical friend. “You might as well 
speak of a cow as a calf, or a sheep as a lamb. 
A pigis simply a young member of the hog fami- 
ly. (See Dictionary.)”’—What do the Diction- 
aries know about pigs? I have no particular 
fancy for the word hog, and the term is entirely 
unnecessary. A good farmer never keeps 
“hogs.” He may have breeding sows old enough 
to be termed hogs, but his fattening stock is 
sometimes in the pork barrel at an earlier age 
than the wild hog weans her young. 

Sometime since I read a letter in an agricul- 
tural paper from a farmer in Tennessee, who 
had such a fine litter of pigs that he thought 
their weights ought to be given to the public. 
They were not quite four years old, and aver- 
aged over 250 Ibs. each. Those were hogs. But 
as long as my pigs will weigh more than that 
at eight or nine months, I do not propose to 
offer them the indignity of speaking of them as 
hogs. I do not know at what particular period 
in his history a pig ceases to be a pig. and be- 
comes a hog. A sheep isa lamb until it isa 
year old, even though it weighs 150 lbs. Mr. 
Sheldon’s Shorthorn that weig!: »1 1,200 lbs. be- 
fore it was a year oid, would be called a caif. 
It is so with pigs. Our modern breeds are 
larger, or at least heavier, at six months, 
than many of the old-fashioned “hogs” were, 
at two years. Since these improvements in the 
early maturity and fattening qualities of the 
breeds of swine have taken place, all the Eng- 
lish agricultural writers have dropped the term 
hog. In England, it is “ Youatt on the Pig,” 
not “ Youatt on the Hog,” as the American edi- 
tor styles the book. Richardson wrote of the 
pig, not of the hog; and so does Darwin in his 
recent scientific work on “ Animals and Plants 
under Domestication.” I do not think he once 
uses the word hog, as applied to the domestic 
pig, in the whole book; and he certainly will 
be regarded as good authority. 

Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary, gives the fol- 
lowing definition: “Swine. A hog; a pig. A 
creyture remarkable for stupidity and nastiness,” 
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This may have been true in his time. Buta 
modern well-bred pig is one of the cleanest, if 
not one of the gentlest and most intelligent of 
our domestic animals. Let his hoggish name 
cease with his hoggish nature. 

I am glad to see that a “Swine Breeder’s As- 
sociation” has been formed in Illinois. It is 
certainly needed. Our Agricultural Societies 
pay comparatively little attention to swine. 
They often appoint judges that do not know a 
Berkshire from an Essex, and are just as likely 
to give a prize to a grade as to a thorough-bred. 


Cutting up the Fore Quarter of Beef. 


——_~—_ 


There are a great number of beeves killed for 
the use of those who liye in the country, and this 
is usually done either by country butchers, or 
by the farmers themselves. The object in cut- 
ting up seems to be to get the meat into pieces 
that can be conveniently salted, boiled, or cut 
up for frying. Now there are pieces peculiarly 
adapted to roasting or baking, others fitted for 
corning, others out of which stakes may be cut ; 
and whether the meat is to be sold in pieces to 





suit customers, or cut up for family use, it is- 


important that there should be (so to speak) an 
equitable apportionment of bone to meat, so 
that we shall not have pieces of bone with little 





Fig. L.—rorE QUARTER OF BEEF. 


or no meat, and pieces of meat without their 
share of bone, which, indeed, is often taken out. 

After the beef is slaughtered and dressed, the 
caredss is cut in two, an ax or cleaver being 
chiefly used; and it is so cut that the spines of 
the backbone are left alternately on either side. 
The sides are handled and transported, whole, 
or cut-in halves, according to the weight and 
size of the animal, When divided, the cut is 
made just back of the last rib, as in figure 1. 








The fore quarter should be cut about as fol- 
lows: First, a cut is made from the outside, 
crossing all the ribs nearly in the middle, and 
severing the whole quarter 
in two, apparently, nearly 
equal parts, as seen in figure 
1. This cut may be made 
to cross the 7th or 8th rib, 
and then the quarter may 
be cut across the other way; gq\ 
or, after making the first cut 
through, each part may be 
divided at the 7th or 8th rib. 
The rib roasting pieces are 
cut from the piece contain- 
ing the backbone, following 
the ribs. The choicest piece 
contains the second and 
third, or second, third, and 
fourth ribs, counting from 
the rear. The dotted lines in the engraving 
indicate that the first three ribs are cut for one 
large roasting piece (A), the next three for 
another (B), and the seventh and eighth for the 
next (C). The broad, flat piece (D), which con- 
tains the ends of the ribs is called the plate piece, 
and with the one cut from it containing the car- 
tilaginous and bony connections between the 
ribs and the breast-bone, and called the navel 
piece, is used for corning. The plate piece of 

ms avery fut steer is shown in 
fig. 3, and fig. 4 represents 
the navel piece from the 
same animal. Used fresh, 
these pieces are excellent 
for stewing, and _ pretty 
good for boiling for soup. 

After removing the first, 
second, and third-cut rib 
roasting pieces from the up- 
per half of the quarter, the 
rest is cut at right angles to 
the backbone, into as many 
pieces as is desirable. Those 
cuts, containing ribs, are call- 
ed chuck-rib pieces (F, fig. 
1), in the vicininty of New 
York, and we believe New 
York nomenclature is be- 
coming quite generally ac- 
cepted. The neck cuts (G, 
fig. 1), are called first, second, 
and third neck pieces. These 
are for soup, stewing, or 
corning, and are also used 
by the Bologna sausage 
makers in our large cities. 
Figure 2 shows the cut made 
in dividing the rib roasting 
pieces from the chuck-rib 
and neck pieces, seen togeth- 
er in figure 1. The leg (Z, 
fig. 1), or that part of it 
which is anatomically the 
forearm, is called the shin, 
or shin of beef, fig. 5, and 
is cut off followimg the dot- 
ted line above, but avoiding 
the brisket, (J, fig. 1,) which 
lies beneath it. The shin is an excellent soup 
piece, one of the very best, especially for 
soup stock, and the brisket is generally corned. 
The piece marked &;, in figure 1, is the cross- 
rib, an excellent common piece for almost any 
purpose. In front of the cross-rib lies the shoul- 
der clod and sticking piece, not separated. This 
is rather a Jarge piece, and is cut up for corning, 
soup, or stewing pieces. The thick piece contain- 
ing the shoulder joint is a favorite soup piece. 


Fig. 2 


Cut in the way here indicated, every Piece 
contains more or less bone, except the sticking 
The proportion may easily be judged 


piece. 





.—RIB, CHUCK-RIB AND NECK PIECES., 


| of by the outline of the frame in figure 1, 
When chuck-rib roasting pieces are cut in the 
market, the shoulder-blade is usually cut out, 
and a slice of nice fat laid and skewered jp, 





Fig. 3.—PLALE PIECE. 





| With this description we think no one should 
| have any difficulty in cutting up a fore quarter 
| of beef very neatly. The tools needed are a 
| Git 

} 
| 


| good knife and steel, a butcher’s saw, or a good, 
fine-toothed cross-cut wood-saw, and a cleaver, 
or light ax. It should be borne in mind, that 









Fig. 4.—-NAVEL PIECE. 


Fig. 5.—SHIN OF BEEF. 


following this general system, the pieces may 
be larger or smaller according to the size of 
the animal, and the use they are wanted for. 


@ oe ee 
Warm House Walls. 


ae ee 

It makes us almost shiver to ride by the flim- 
sy shells erected for dwelling houses nowadays, 
in many, if not all of the rapidly growing sub- 
urbs of New York, and the adjacent cities. 
The same faulty structure is to be found more 
or Jess all over the country. We are building 
our wooden dwellings with too light foundations, 
with too cheap walls, and with too thin floors. 
Thus, while a house is a shelter.from the storm, 
and a sort of wind-break, the cold penetrates, 
the rain drives in and wets the walls, and the 
plastering cracks, water freezes on cold nights, 
the consumption of coal is great, and discom- 
fort and colds in the head prevail. The walls 
referred to are simply weather-boarded and 
lath-and-plastered upon studs set 16 inches 
apart. There are several ways of naking them 
very comfortable. 1st.—They may be filled in 
with brick laid flat in a cheap poor mortar, and 








this when 4-inch studs are used, fills the entire 
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space between the clapboards and the plaster- 
ing. 2d.—Nearly as efficient a filling is made 
by laying the bricks upon their edges. This is 
a good deal cheaper, but they must be more 
44 
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Fig. 1.—DIAGONAL BOARDING AND SHEATHING. 


carefully Jaid, and good mortar used. 3d.—The 
practice of back-plastering has been for some 
time in vogue. This consists in tacking laths 
in the middle between the studs and laying a 
rough but tight plaster coat upon them. This 
is cheaper than a brick filling, and more rapidly 
applied. It has not the same weight, which is 
useful in settling the house firmly upon its foun- 
dation, and in stiffening it against high winds. 
Still the house is made a good deal stiffer by 
back-plastering. 4th.—A better plan than either 
of these is what is called “Diagonal boarding 
and sheathing.” This is represented in fig. 1, and 
consists of first nailing cheap hemlock boards 
diagonally upon the studs, and covering them 
with sheathing-felt or tarred-paper nailed on 
horizontally, each course lapping an inch upon 
the one beneath. The boards are not nailed on 
diagonally to give additional ‘strength and 
stiffness to the frame from their bracing posi- 
tion, for the frame would be just as stiff if they 
were nailed horizontally. If in the Jatter posi- 
tion, however, cracks would often interfere with 
nailing on the siding. It is of some consequence 
to have good felt or paper, and the best has a 
less quantity of tar than roofing-felt. We no- 
tice the growing use of felt-sheathing without 
the diagonal boarding, it being nailed directly 
on the studs. This is, of course, better than 
nothing, but not nearly so good as boarding and 
sheathing. In putting on the boards it is most 
convenient to give them aslant of 45 degrees, 
and all on one side have nearly the same slant. 
The idea of their being useful as bracing the 
building being a deceptive one, carpenters some- 
times put them on to slant upward towards the 
corners on all sides, which is useless. 

There is a style of cheap wall sometimes built 
which is very comfortable if not handsome. 
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Fig. 2. CONCRETE FILLING. Vig. 38. WATTLED WALL, 
The studs are placed three or four feet apart, 
clapboards nailed on as usual, and the spaces 
between them filled with coarse conerete, made 
with a portion of hydraulic cement, boards be- 
ing nailed on the inside of the studs, as shown 
in figure 2. When the concrete is stiff enough 
to stand, the boards are removed, and the sur- 





face scratched to receive a coat of plastering. 
There is an old-fashioned kind of wall which we 
have known as “ Wattled wall,” which is made 
by filling in, between studs set wide apart, with 
split sticks, cut so as to wedge firmly between 
the studs. Upon these, coarse mortar is spread, 
and the outside is finished with a coat of ce- 
ment floated on smoothly, covering the studs, 
while inside it is simply plastered. (See fig. 3.) 

These two plans are particularly applicable 
to outbuildings, such as smoke-houses, fowl- 
houses, hog-houses, and the like, but very warm 
dwellings might be constructed cheaply on the 
same principle. In the structure, such buildings 
are somewhat similar to those in which a wood- 
en frame is filled in with stone or concrete of 
some kind. These are sometimes built in imi- 
tation of European cottages, and if the fram- 
ing is arranged with some care, may be very 
ornamental. The style is shown in figure 4. 

When the inner plastering is put directly upon 
stone or brick, or thin concrete walls, moisture 
is almost sure either to strike through or to de- 
posit upon the inside,/hence it is usual to “fur 
off” for plastering. Any means by which the 
wall may be made hollow will obviate this diffi- 
culty. In laying concrete, half-inch boards may 
be set perpendicularly, three or four inches 





Fig. 4. EXPOSED FRAME STONE WALL. 
apart in the walls, and drawn up as the wall 
rises. This will entirely obviate any difficulty 
from moisture on the inside. 
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Maple Sugar Making.—2d Article. 


BY W. I. CHAMBERLAIN, HUDSON, 0O. 

The article in February concluded with the 
tapping of the trees. If the day has been a good 
one, many of the buckets at the trees first tap- 
ped will be full, and it will be well to commence 

Gatnertne Sap.—Take the stone-boat sled 
(fig. 5, Feb.), put on three barrels or casks, a 
tunnel made to fit the barrel and not rock,—and 
a tin pail holding sixteen quarts. One pail is 
better than two, unless the trees are scattered 
far from where the sled can go. There should 
be a strainer in the tunnel. This should be of 
the shape shown in figure 2, and made of thin, 
coarse, white muslin, stitched around a wire 
hoop at top and bottom. The top wire should 
fit tightly over the top of the tunnel, and be 
pressed down over the outside of it about an 
inch, so as to hold the strainer in place. The 
bottom wire should be small enough to keep 
the strainer from touching the sides of the tun- 
nel, else the sap cannot run through rapid- 
ly. The strainer should be so short that the 
bottom of it will not touch the bottom of the 
tunne’. ‘or this too would obstruct the flow of 
sap. The strainer is to keep out from the bar- 





rels dirt or flies that may have get into the sap, 
and also to prevent the loose flaky ice often 
found in sap from clogging the tunnel. The 
ice may be thrown away, as it is of little value. 





Select a good road through the grove so as to 
bring the sled as near each tree as practicable. 
There is but one right way-to empty the sap 
from the bucket into the pail. If you are not 
used to the work, probably you will set the pail 
on the ground, take off the bucket cover and 
throw it down, take the bucket from the spile 
with both hands and emptyit, hang the bucket, 
stoop for the cover, and finally stoop again for 
the pail. If the pail does not stand on level 
ground, the sap will run over, and if the cover 
is wet, dirt will stick to it and fall 
into the pail. The right way is 
this. Stand facing the tree, with 
the bucket in line between it and 
yourself. Hold the pailin your ™ 
left hand, take the cover with Fig. 2. 
your right hand, and place it up under the 
left arm above the elbow. Now hold the 
pail close to the left of the bucket, grasp the 
rim of it firmly with your right hand, and turn 
the bucket gently on the spile, as on an axle, 
until the sap is allout. Then let the bucket 
back to its place, and put on the cover. (See fig. 
1.) The bucket is not removed from the spile, no 
sap is wasted, no dirt sticks to the cover, your 
backbone is not bent, and one hand empties the 
sap far more easily and quickly than both. In 
gathering, if you find a large bucket only half 
full, and near to it a small one overflowing, 
change them. Much sapcan be saved by a little 
care in changing the buckets where neceéssary. 

When your barrels are full, and you go to 
empty them, be careful to drive close to the 
ends of the skids. These are straight poles, or 
8x 4 scantlings, fastened at the upper end to the 
store-trough, and at the 
lower end to a timber at 
right angles with them, 
and high enough to bring 
them just on a level with 
the top of the sled-rave, 
as shown last month in 
the engraving on page 59. 
The skids should be just 
long enough to let the 
' barrels roll once and a 

half over and bring the 
bung-holes down. Or if the top of the store- 
trough or vat is low enough, the skids may be 








Fig. 3.—pDIpPEr. 


‘so short as merely to let the barrels roll half 


over. At any rate the skids should not besteep, 
not more than fifteen degrees, or the barrels will 
roll too hard for one man to unload easily. 

If there is any mud on the barrels remove it 
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before they are stirred, for if it gets into the sap 
in emptying, it cannot be strained out. Indeed, 


if the road is very muddy, it is well to have a. 


tight sled bottom below the barrel rack. 

About two feet from the Jower end of the 
store-trough, a strainer-cloth should be tacked 
tightly to its sides and bottom by strips of lath, 
and should be stretched across the trough from 
top to bottom. The lower end of the vat is 
only half an inch lower than the upper end. 
This gives the sap a gentle motion through the 
strainer, permits the fine, heavy dirt to settle, 
strains out everything At all coarse, and drains 
the trough after you have stopped putting in 
sap. The lower store-trough (in the sugar- 
house) is arranged in the same way, to secure 
the greatest possible cleanliness, 

As soon as the first sled-load of sap is in the 
upper vat, and has settled for a few minutes, 
the faucets are opened and it is run down into 
the boiling-pans, and as soon as it covers the 
bottom of these, one man should commence 
boiling. The most careful and capable hand 
should take this work,—usually the owner of 
the sugar-works. The wood should be well 
crossed in the “arch,” and not permitted to 
pack down and keep the air and flame from cir- 
culating freely. It may pack down so that no 
heat shall reach the front pan. Oneshould not 
be satisfied unless the sap is foaming and tum- 
bling all over the pans. Scum (like suds), will 
rise and float to the edges and corners, and 
should be skimmed away often. It may be saved, 
cooled, skimmed, ‘and settled, and put intoa 
barrel with half its bulk of ratn-water, and a 
little vinegar or “mother.” In a year it will 
be quite good vinegar. 

If the sap is inclined to boil over, a bit of lard 
as large as a small pea, will keep it down for 
two hours, and not injure the flavor of the syrup. 
Do not split wood in the shed near the arch 
without closing the door, or the dirt and chips 
will fly into the boiling sap. 

If you have not the self-feeders (fig. 4, Feb. 
No.) you must use great care not to let the sap 
boil too low. You go out, perhaps, to help un- 
load, or to change buckets according to the run- 
ning capacity of the trees, and come back to 
find the sap boiled to syrup and just ready to 
burn. Do not, however, keep the pans too full. 
The less sap there is ina pan, other things being 
equal, the faster does it evaporate. Not merely 
a larger fraction of the quantity in the pan, but 
a greater absolute amount,—more gallons, 

Itis best to “syrup off,” often. A barrel of sap 
makes a gallon of syrup, thick enough to strain, 
cool, and settle before clarifying, which, when 
cool, will weigh 10 Ibs. When you have enough 
boiled in for six or eight gallons of syrup, and 
it is boiled to about an inch deep in each pan, 
slacken the fire a little, and dip all you can safe- 
ly, into the front pan, and supply its place with 
as much cold sap. Boil that in the front pan 
until it will drop from the edge of the dipper 
in drops three-quarters of an inch broad. Then, 
if you have a car (fig. 5, Feb. No.), draw the 
pan up two inches and roll it to the front, away 
from the fire, lower one end two inches and dip 
or pour off the syrup at your leisure, and run it 
into a twenty-gallon cask through the strainer 
(fig. 2). If you have no car, slacken the fire a 
little, and dip off the syrup as low as_practica- 
ble with a flat-edged two-quart dipper (fig. 8). 
Have a pail of cold sap at hand, and when you 
have dipped as low as it is safe to do, turn in 
the cold sap. Or if you wish all the syrup out, 
dip out all but a pailful, and then two men can 


easily lift off the pan, pour out the syrup at one 


gorner, turn in a pail of sap and put the pan in 


its place again. When thecask is full it should 
be removed to the dwelling house, put on a 
bench and left for twelve hours to settle. 

It is best to “syrup off” as often as once in 
ten gallons. The syrup is better, there is less 
risk of burning, and it boils faster if the pans 
are only partly full of syrup. 

For clarifying, a small sheet-iron pan, similar 
to those at the sugar-house, is used. It is about 
2 ft. long, 1"]_ ft. wide, and 9 in. deep. This is 
set on top of the cooking stove, and the syrup 
filled in to the depth of two inches. If proper 





care has been taken in gathering and boiling, 
the syrup, after settling in the cask, will draw 
off as clear, and almost as light colored as 
strained honey. It is common, however, to 
clarify it with milk or beaten eggs, or both to- 
gether. Eggs make lighter-colored syrup, but 
injure the maple flavor; hence it is best to use 
milk. A pint of it will clarify ten gallons of 
syrup. The proper quantity of milk should be 
stirred into the syrup when it is first put over 
the stove. Assoonas it begins to boil, the milk, 
with the impurities, will rise to the surface in a 
thick, dark scum. This should be skimmed off 
as often as it rises. Boil and skim until a gallon 
of the hot syrup will weigh 10'}, lbs. The 
scales and gallon measure should be at hand, 
and every mess of syrup should be brought to 
exactly this weight. In cooling, it shrinks so 
much that a gallon ‘when cool, weighs 11 lbs., 
and this is standard weight for maple syrup. If 
it is thicker it will turn to sugar badly. 

If you wish to make sugar, the syrup should 
boil until it “ hairs,” that is, drops from the edge 
of a dipper or spoon, and draws out into hairs 
three or four inches long. For cakes it should 
be taken off and stirred until it begins to grain 
and turn light colored, when it may be poured 
into tins of any required size and shape. For 
grained sugar, the stirring must be continued 
until the sugar is nearly dry, when it may be 
put ina cask with a perforated bottom to finish 
drying. It ought to be as dry and white as good 
“CO” coffee sugar. In general, however, it does 
not pay to make sugar, except a few pounds of 
small cakes at the first of the season for eating. 
A limited quantity early in the season will 
bring from 25 to 35 cts. per Ib. Later it will 
not bring more than 18 cts., and then the syrup, 
if nice, will buy its weight of “C” coffee sugar, 
which is better for ordinary cooking purposes. 
Nice maple syrup is far the best syrup made for 
buckwheat cakes; and at tea, with hot biscuit, 
it is better than honey. One does not tire of it 
so soon as of honey. But it must be of the dest 
quality. There isas much difference between 
syrup made as I have described, and that made 
from sap and water caught in open wooden 
buckets or troughs, and boiled in kettles hung 

_ between two logs by “sweeps” and chains in 
the old fashion, as there is between Cauliflower 
and Cabbage, or Delaware and fox grapes, 
and people begin to appreciate this difference. 
Prime maple syrup, made as I have described, 
now brings in Northern Ohio, from $1.50 to $2 
per gallon, according to the time of making. But 
it must be strictly first quality, and in order 
to have it thus, three things must be observed : 

First.—The sap must be kept clean. ...Second. 
—It must be kept cool and sweet until it is boiled, 
and in order to have this,....Third.—It must 
be gatheredas k00n as possible after it runs, and 
boiled as rapidly as possible. ; 

One can guard against sour sap in several 
ways. When cakes of ice form in the buckets 
they should not be thrown out (though there is 
little sweetness in them), for they keep the sap 





from souring as long as they remain unmelted. 











It even pays to gather a quantity of this ice to 
put into the vat if the day is warm. The most 
of the sap should be kept covered tightly in the 
outer vat, The one in the sugar-house is warm. 
ed by heat from the arch, and by steam from the 
boiling, and the sap will tend to sour. Again, 
after each “run,” the vats, strainers and barrels 
should be scalded. We usually have two or 
three days, sometimes a week, of freezing nights 
and warm days, when the sap runs well. Then 
it rains or snows or freezes solid for as long a 
time. The consecutive days of sap weather be. 
fore the storms and freezing, are termed a run, 
When there are indications that the run is Over, 
barrels, vats, strainers, pAils and boilers should 
be left sweet and clean. The vats and strainers 
should always be scalded. If the spiles begin 
to sour they should be brought in and thor. 
oughly boiled out in water in one of the pans, 
The buckets can be most conveniently scalded 
by taking a barrel of 
boiling water on the 
sled, going through the 
woods, bringing twenty 
buckets to the sled, 
scalding and returning 
them to the trees bot- 
tom side upwards. Two 
men in three-quarters of 
a day will scald 500 
buckets and spiles, and 
it pays over and over 
again for the work. 
AN bes * Some seasons the buck- 
i. / “* ets and spiles should be 
Fig. 4.—BUCKET IN- scalded three _ times, 
. VERTED. _ é 
twice during the sea- 
son, and once at its close. Usually, by the 
time the buckets need scalding the ‘holes 
need reaming out, or the trees retapping. The 
reaming is done with a curved-lipped bit °|16- 
inch in diameter. If the trees are small and 
tapped every year it is not wise to bore a second 
hole. Reaming the old one answers the purpose. 
If the buckets are not sour, it is well to invert 
them at the last gathering of the run. The buck- 
et is not removed from the spile, but inverted on 
it, and left inclining from the tree at an angle of 
about 25 degrees (as in fig. 4). This drains it, 
and the frost and wind make it sweet and clean, 
The cover should be laid on a clean root, if 
placed upon the ground the dirt may freeze to it. 
The sap should be gathered as soon as 
possible after it runs, and boiled soon and 
rapidly, even if it requires night boiling. Night- 
boiling is not so bad as it might seem. A bunk 
is built in one corner of the sugar-house, three 
feet high, with straw-bed, pillows and buffalo- 
robe or blankets; and two men divide the night, 
one boiling while the other sleeps. You will sleep 
soundly after gathering thirty barrels of sap. 
Tue Prorits.—The expense of fitting up a 
*““camp” of 500 trees with buckets, spiles, cov- 
ers, vats, etc., including a decently good sugar- 
house and shed, need not much exceed $500, or 
$1 to the tree. Ina favorable year, good trees 
will yield fifty cents worth of syrup, which is 
good interest. The buckets and: fixtures will 
last thirty years or more, if cared for. The 
fuel of the kind I have described answers the 
purpose well, if housed, and costs little. The 
work can be performed by the usual force, and 
comes at a time when not much other profit- 
able work can be done, at least on a dairy farm. 
If a man has 500 good maple trees, growing 
close together, say on six or eight acres, with 
the other trees mostly cut out, this piece of 
ground will probably net him more than any 
other of equal size on his farm, The most impor- 
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tant directions may be briefly stated again, thus: 
First.—Use tin buckets, hang them on the 
trees and cover them....Second.—Use maple 
spiles, turned, bored, and notched in three 
places. ... Third. —Use great care to keep dirt 
out, and strain, settle, and skim thoroughly. ... 
Fourth.—Gather often, and keep the sap cool 
and sweet. ...Fift.—Scald vats, strainers, buck- 
ets and spiles when they show the least signs of 
souring... .Sizth.—Use refuse wood, and house 
it during the dry fall weather. ...Seventh.— 
Scald, wash and wipe all the vessels, and put 
up neatly all the fixtures at the close of the 
season, lock the sugar-house door, and every- 
thing will be ready at a minute’s notice. 
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Fish and Muck Compost. 


BY AN OLD SEED GROWER. 
soceagian 

To prepare fish and muck compost, commence 
with three shovels of swamp muck, and spread 
it on the ground in acircle, if for a small heap 
of a few barrels of fish pomace, or ina long 
heap fora large quantity; then beat the fish 
fine and scatter one shovelful over the muck, 
and so continue alternately until all is mixed, 
leaving the heap cone-shaped. In about a week 
the heap will begin to heat, and shouid be turn- 
ed and mixed, commencing at one side and 
making all fine with the back of the shovel. 
In a week or ten days more, it should be turned 
again. In three weeks it will be fine and fit 
for use, It may be kept until wanted to be used, 
but will require further turning if it continues 
to heat. The muck should be damp when 
mixed, or it will not heat sufficiently. Peruvian 
guano and muck, or earth, should be mixed in 
the proportion of six to one of guano. It does 
not heat, but requires the same turning and 
mixing as fish and muck. A handful of either 
in the hill is about the quantity generally used, 
but of the fish compost, more is required than 
of the guano—as much as can be held in’the 
hand with the palm uppermost and the fingers 
spread. If thrown into the hole ina heap, it 
should be spread before being covered, to avoid 
the danger of destroying the seed, which never 
should be planted directly upon it. 

———-- «et @ pe 
Cultivation of the Castor Bean. 
oe 

Numerous correspondents in the Southern 
States are making inquiries concerning the cul- 
tivation of the Castor Bean, and though there 
are several articles upon the subject in the 
back volumes, we suppose that to many these 
are not readily accessible, and we here give a 
brief synopsis of the matter. The plant, Ricinus 
communis, is a native of India, is a perennial 80 
or 40 feet high in subtropical countries, but in 
cooler latitudes it is cultivated as an annual. It 
will grow and even perfect a portion of its seed 
in the latitude of New York and farther north, 
but it can only be cultivated with profit in the 
warmer States. In Illinois it is stated that the 
yield for the past two years has averaged only 9 
bushels to the acre, (though it has been more 
than this in former years), while in Texas it is 
from 50 to 60 bushels. Land that is capable of 
producing a good crop of corn, is suited to the 
’ cultivation of the Castor Bean; it is thoroughly 
plowed and harrowed, and marked out with 
furrows at 6 feet apart. At every tenth rowa 
space is left wide enough to allow of the pass- 
age of a cart to collect the crop. To secure a 
good stand, four seeds are planted at the inter- 
sections of the furrows; some scald the seeds, 
allowing them to remain in the water for twelve 
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hours before planting, and then drop two of the 
seeds with two that have not been so treated. 
The scalded ones germinate soonest, and should 
they be cut down by frost, the others will come 
up later and thus save replanting. A bushel of 
seed is sufficient for 18 or 20 acres. The plant- 
ing should not be done until frosts are probably 
over. When the plants are well established, all 
but the strongest one in each hill is removed. 
The soil is to be kept mellow and clear of weeds 
by use of the shovel, plow, or other implement, 
and the crusted surface is broken up. after heavy 
rains. The clusters or spikes of beans ripen 
unevenly, and they have to be collected every 
few days. The pods, as they ripen, burst, and 
throw the seeds out with considerable force, and 
to avoid waste, the spikes must be gathered as 
soon as they turn abrowncolor. They are cut, 
thrown into the cart, and carried to the curing- 
house or popping yard. An out-building in which 
to cure the beans, may be fitted up with shelves 
and a stove, or a special building may be put up 
for the purpose. A plan for one was given in 
May, 1867. Where artificial heat is used, it should 
not exceed 120°. An open shed with a floor 
and boards around the sides to prevent the beans 
from escaping, is also used, and the pods are 
dried without artificial heat. Whatever place 
is used as a popping yard, it is necessary to pre- 
vent the beans from coming in contact with the 


‘damp earth, as well as to keep rains from wet- 


ting the spikes. After the beans have all pop- 
ped out, they are cleaned by being run through 
a fanning-mill, The beans weigh 46 lbs. to the 
bushel. As the pressing of the oil is in the 
hands of a few persons who usually contract 
directly with the growers for the.crop, the price 
of the beans is not quoted in the Market Reports. 





Havtinea out Manure.—“ W. G. C.,” says: 
Commence dropping the heaps two and a half 
paces from one side of the land to be manured, 
and drop the heaps five paces apart, the whole 
length. Drop the next row five paces from the 
first, commencing half way between the first two 
heaps, breaking joints, as it is called, and so con- 
tinue, until the whole is finished. This takes 160 
heaps totheacre. If it is desired to manure pret- 
ty heavily, drop five heaps from a one-horse cart, 
which will take 32 loads to the acre. Six heaps 
from the cart take 27 loads. Seven heaps 23 loads. 
Eight heaps 20 loads. An ox-cart or a two-horse 
wagon will hold one or two heaps more. The 
quantity required on an acre must always depend 
upon the quality of the manure, the condition 
of the land, and the kind of gop to be raised. 
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SpreapiIneg Manure.—In spreading manure, 
care should be taken to scatter it evenly over 
the land, breaking to pieces all large and hard 
lumps. This should always be done immedi- 
ately, or not more than half a day, before plow- 
ing, especially if the weather is dry and very 
windy. The manure should be plowed under, 
before it dries very much, or loss will accrue. 
at @ 

PLowrne AND Harrow1nc.—Never plow if 
it can be avoided, or go on to the ground for 
any purpose, when it is wet and sticky. Keep 
the furrows straight, and, if possible, reverse 
them at every plowing, so as to keep the land 
level. To fill in furrows, back-furrow pretty 








widely, once around, and haul once around 
very wide; this will generally be sufficient. 
Harrow soon after plowing and before the 
lumps, if any, get dried hard; twice over with 
the teeth down and once with the back of the 
harrow, will prepare the land for ordinary crops. 











Economical Fences. 
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Fencing, under our present systems of Agri- 
culture, must be endured, and fences must be 
repaired, made, and well made. In the older 
parts of the country, especially such as were 
originally well wooded, fences made of split 
timber predominate. Where small wood, like 
red cedar, abounds, the “ gun fence” is not un- 
common, and may be made to answer a very 
good purpose. The simple zigzag rail-fence is 
economical only where timber is most abund- 
ant; but, as it 
is the only easi- 
ly made wood- 
en fence that 
will stand upon 
a bare rock, it 
is necessary to 
use it in some 
places. The 
favorite post- 
and-rail-fence is 
fast going out of 
fashion, where 
labor in winter, 
and timber have 
a ready market, as they have almost everywhere 
within 10 miles of a railroad. A bungling, un- 
skillful hand will waste timber wofully in split- 
ting for posts and rails. Holing is slow work 
for the best farm hands we can hire now-a-days, 
and whoever trusts the job of sharpening rails 
to any ordinary hand, will be sure to rue it if 
he has the fence to set. The waste of timber is 
most obvious in rail-splitting as compared with 
sawing. To illustrate this, 
we give the drawing of one 
end of an oak log measur- 
ing 2 feet in diameter. One 
half of this is marked to be [ [axe] j 
split into 4 triangular rails \ | it 
about 5 inches deep and 
4 wide, and 12 flat rails 
7 inches deep and 8 wide, Fig: 2.—®8-tNcH Loa. 
making 24 flat and 8 heart rails out of thestick. 

The other half is marked to show how, after 
taking off the slabs, the whole stick would cut 
up into not less than 14 20-inch boards, and at 
least 10 others. These would rip into 70 or 
more 4-inch, ten 5-inch, and ten 6-inch strips. 

The same log, if 13 feet long, split, would af- 
ford rail material for 125 ft., or about 7'|. rods 
of 4-rail post-and-rail-fence; or, sawed, it would 
make strips for 180 feet, or 2 feet less than 8 
rods of fence made with one 6-inch, one 5-inch, 
and three 4-inch strips capped and battened, and 
leaving twenty to twenty-five inch strips over. 
We have no doubt three-quarter-inch oak strips, 
well nailed and battened, will last longer than 
split rails of the same wood or of chestnut. 

Posts are another matter; the greater econ-. 
omy of sawing or splitting depends entirely 
upon the size of the logs. Chestnut sticks, 6 
to 10 inches in diameter, will make two good 
posts each. An 8-inch, half-round post is hard- 
ly large enough to hole; but a 10-inch, half- 
round one may be holed, and makes as good a 
post as can be desired, for post-and-rail-fence. 
A 10-inch stick will make four posts for a strip 
fence, and when looks are not set much by, are 
as good as if sawed. For a post-and-rail-ferice, 
split posts are almost a necessity; but there is 
no economy in splitting posts out of large logs. 

Figure 2 shows a 28-inch log, marked for split- 
ting into 24 rather thin posts, or for sawing into 
sixteen 4 x 8 pieces, which will each make 2 posts 
5x4 at one end and 3x4 the other—82 in all. 


Fig. 1.—tTwo-Foor Loa. 
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The Thrashing Machine of New Mexico. 


Persons accustomed to improved plows, mow- 
ing and thrashing machines, and other modern 
agricultural implements, read of the primitive 
agriculture of oriental countries, with a feeling 
of pity for the people who are so far behind the 
age. But few are aware that we have within 
our own territory thousands of tillers of the soil 
whose agricultural implements and operations 
are as rude as those of the inhabitants of Pales- 
tine, where no improvement has been made for 
centuries. We need not go out of our own do- 
minions to see fields plowed with a crooked 
stick, wagons built without a particle of iron in 
their whole structure, grain thrashed by the 
tread of animals, and ground by rubbing it by 
hand between two stones, Mr. H. W. Elliott, 
of Washington, D. C., sends us a sketch made 
of a thrashing scene in New Mexico, with the 
following description......“‘In proceding to 
thrash, a ring is made, and the earth within 
smoothed and hardened; then a pile of shock 
wheat is put into the centre, and from this sup- 
ply the surface of the ring is covered from four 
to six inches-in depth with the wheat straw. 
Then the whole household and as many friends 

and relations as they can call in to help, take 
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places at regular intervals outside of the ring, 
into which twenty, thirty, or forty sheep are 
driven, according to its size. The sheep are 
kept on a constant run by the shouts and exer- 
tions of the driyers, who relieve one another at 
the task of keeping the “machine” in motion. 

A floor of wheat is tramped out in about ten 
or twelve hours of this exercise, then the pro- 
cess of winnowing and cleaning the grain from 
chaff, sand and dirt, follows, and is carried on 
in fully as rude a fashion as is the thrashing.” 


Asphalt. Walks. 


i 

The “Notes from the Pines” have been 
crowded out both last month and this. To an- 
swer several who have inquired about making 
walks, we give the following from the writ- 
er’s last contribution: Some of the neigh- 
bors have had asphalt walks laid by those 
who make it a business, and have, or profess to 
have, a patent on their composition. Doctor K. 
has been putting down asphalt walks himself, 
and I have kept an eye on the experiment. I 
always thought meanly of the man, who, to the 
question, “What wine do you prefer ?”—replied, 
“That which other people pay for,” but I now 
think better of him, when I find myself so fond 











THE THRASHING MACHINE OF NEW MEXICO.—From a Sxetcu sy H. W. ELLIoTt.—Drawn and Engraved for the Americun Agriculturist. 


of the experiments which other people pay for. 
It is very good of the Doctor to try this experi- 
ment with the walks and tell how he did it and 
I felt half guilty the other day when I went, os- 
tensibly to make a friendly call, but really to 
find out about his ways for my own benefit, and 
for that of those who read the Agriculturist. 
Next to finding out a new or good “ wrinkle,” 
the Doctor derives the greatest pleasure from 
telling some one else how to doit. This is the 
way he makes his walks: The earth is exca- 
vated to the required depth, an edging of bricks 
placed on end is put down (some use plank), 
and the earth is rammed hard. Three parts of 
coal (or gas) tar and one of common pitch, are 
melted together and boiled for half an hour. 
The composition is then mixed with dry sand 
in the same manner as a bed of mortar is mixed, 
and the material, which is of about the consist- 
ency of mortar, is spread upon the path to the 
depth of about three inches. Boards are laid 
upon the surface and pounded to make it level; 
a layer of sand is then strewn on, and the sur- 
face rolled. The mixture ina few days, becomes 
as hard as stone, and thus far the Doctor's 
paths are as sound as need be, and as good as 
the patented ones. They are easily kept clean, 
pleasant to use, and no weeds can grow in them. 
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The California Pitcher Plant.—(Darling- 
tonia Californica.) 
—_——— 

Among the many new plants which have 
been found by the explorers of the Pacific coast, 
none is more interesting than the Darlingtonia. 
It is strikingly curious in its appearance, and in 
the structure of its leaves and flowers ; but be- 
yond all this, a peculiar interest attaches to the 
plant, as commemorating one whom no botanist 
mentions without coupling with his 
namesome endearing expression—the late 
Dr. William Darlington, of West Chester, 
Pa. Allowing the engraving to save us 
any extended description of the plant, 
we will briefly give the history of its 
discovery, which is interesting, as_ it 
shows how Jong plants may be known 
to science, before they make their way 
into collections of living specimens. In 
1842, Mr. J. D. Brackenridge, one of the 
botanists of the U. 8. Exploring Expedi- 
tion under Capt. Wilkes, found, near 
Shasta Peak, the leaves and remains of 
a seed-pod of the plant, which were sent 
home in the collections of the expedition. 
From these fragments but little could be 
determined. In 1850, Doct. G. W. Hulse, 
of New Orleans, in passing over the same 
locality, came across the plant in flower, 
and sent dried specimens to Doct. Tor- 
rey, who determined it to be a new 
genus, which he dedicated to Doct. Dar- 
lington, and of which he published an 
account in the Smithsonian Contribution 
to Knowledge in 1853, accompanied by 
a plate showing its botanical characters. 
Every botanist holds it an honor to have 
a genus bear hisname, and Dr. Darling- 
ton was delighted, that so rare and cu- 
rious a plant should be called after him. 
The West Chester Bank was remarkable 
for having at one time a botanist in both 
its President and Cashier. The interior 
of the banking room was neatly frescoed, 
and over the door of the President’s 
room was a painting of the Darlingtonia, 
and over that of Mr. Townsend, the 
Cashier, was one of a Townsendia. The 
Doctor had already had two other plants 
dedicated to him, which upon further in- 
vestigation proved not to be good genera, 
and he was naturally solicitous about the 
permanence of the present one. We well 
recollect with what earnestness the old 
gentleman, then nearly 75, asked, ‘Do 
you think it will stand ?” Some six years 
ago, Prof. Wm. H. Brewer, then acting 
as botanist to the California Geological Survey, 
found the Darlingtonia and sent home an 
abundance of seeds, which were distributed 
to various parties. They germinated, in some 
cases, but the young plants proved to be very shy, 
and none ever attained any considerable size. 

In the spring of 1869, some living plants were 
sent to Doct. Torrey, which were placed in the 
hands of several florists, neither of whom suc- 
ceeded in making them grow. During the past 
summer, its successful cultivation was announc- 
ed in England, and the present winter, plants 
were received from the same person who sent in 
the spring. Having come by the Pacific Rail- 
road, they arrived in fine condition, and through 
the kindness of Doct. Torrey, we are in posses- 
sion of the plant, which enables us to give the 
engraving, as far as the foliage is concerned, the 
flowers being taken from the Smithsonian plate. 
Its resemblance to our common Pitcher plant 
(Sarracenia) will be seen at once, and it is still 








more like one which grows in the Southern 
States. The top of each pitcher, which, when 
full grown, is about 30 inches long, is arched 
over, with the orifice below; the curious fish-tail- 
like appendage, which is the leaf proper, gives 
ita quaint look. Each of the pitchers is twisted 
about half a turn upon itself. The veining is 
very distinct; near the top, especially in the 
older leaves, the pitcher is purplish, with sev- 
eral nearly white dots. The flowers, but one 





CALIFORNIA PITCHER PLANT—(Darlingtonia Californica.) 


of which is borne upon a stem, are about an 
inch and a half in diameter, and pale purple. 


Fruit for the North-west.—l1st Article. 


BY OUR SPECIAL IOWA CONTRIBUTOR. 
nS 

Ten years ago, when I first came to Iowa from 
New England, and began at once to set out apple 
trees, I was laughed at for my verdancy. ‘‘Apples 
won’t do nothing in Iowa,”—said my faithless 
neighbors. ‘“ Why not ?”—I asked. ‘Oh, ’cause 
they won’t,”—was the laconic and logical reply. 
Not being able to comprehend this argument, I 
continued to set out trees. What is the result? 
Simply this: that my apple orchard is by far 
the most valuable and productive piece of land 
of its size upon my farm, and is already, at 
eight years of age, furnishing me with an abund- 
ance of delicious, healthful fruit. What think 
Iowa farmers to-day of the practicability of rais- 











ing their own apples? One can hardly travel 
half a dozen miles in any direction in early 
spring, without seeing as many loads of trees 
direct from the nursery, destined for the farm- 
ers’ orchards; and the general expression is “We 
will soon have one of the greatest. apple pro- 
ducing States in the Union.” It has already 
been clearly demonstrated, that with reasonable 
care, apples will succeed admirably through- 
out the State; and while this article will be de- 
voted mainly to the consideration of ap- 
ple culture, many of its suggestions will 
be applicable to the management of other 
fruits as well. ‘“ Wedo not gather grapes 
from thorns, or figs from thistles;” why 
expect to gather apples from trees “ short- 
ened-in” by cattle, and “root pruned-” 
by hogs? Why expect results from 
apple trees so different from anything 
else? When we give to fruit one-half 
the attention, and bestow upon it one-half 
the care we do upon other crops, and then 
fail, it will be time to charge its failure 
upon the soil and climate; but, until 
then, Jet us not make either the scape- 
goats of our own shiftlessness, or neg- 
ligence. Success, then, in apple culture, 
as in everything else, depends upon cer- 
tain conditions. These conditions met, and 
we are sure to succeed. The climate is 
right, the soil is right, or at least so near- 
ly so, as to make success attainable in ev- 
ery part of our State; and it is safe. to 
say there is not a county or a town- 
ship within its borders, in which apples 
may not be easily and profitably raised. 

PiaT For AN APPLE ORCHARD.—Any 
piece of ground that can be drained soas 
to be suitable for corn, may safely be 
made use of for an apple orchard; and 
yet I would prefer oak Jand,. or. rolling 
prairie, ifL had it. Not having such, I 
set my orchard on the level. prairies, and 
have never seen trees do better. The first 
step in starting an orchard is a suitable 

PREPARATION OF THE GROUND to re- 
ceive the trees. To this end, plow deep- 
ly in the fall, and if the land is ridgy, or 
poor, put under a heavy coat of manure, 
and the more wood-ashes (if the land is 
rolling) the better; if level, turn under a 
heavy coat of horse manure, and set the 
trees as high as the natural surface ; ridg- 
ing up to Shem in cultivating, so as to 
leave a dead furrow for drainage be- 
tween the rows, at least two feet below 
the collar of the tree. Trees should be 
taken from the nursery in the fall, and 
“heeled-in” thoroughly, in dry, warm soil, ready 
for early spring setting. Just here, let me 
caution all to deal with none but reliable nur- 
serymen, who have reputations which they can- 
not afford to lose. Leave alone tree peddlers, If 
you know it, don’t buy a tree whose root has been 
divided and sub-divided until there is no vitality 
left in it. One root for one tree is evidently the 
design of nature, and she has kindly provided 
the means, if properly used, to furnish all crea- 
tion with whole roots in abundance. Some slow 
growing varieties, like fhe Northern Spy, may- 
endure this outrage of division; but others of 
more rapid growth, like the Yellow Bellflower, 
will not. See to it, that you get trees that have 
been grafted upon whole roots; and while you 
are in the nursery looking to this, see to it, also, 
that you get trees with low-spreading tops, with 
sound, healthy bark, and a thrifty appearance. 
See, too, that they are carefully taken up, with 
a good supply of fibrous roots. A little care 
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here, will save one or two years’ growth of 
the trees; and a life-long difference in the 
health, vigor and productiveness of the orchard. 

Tue Best Ack AT wHicn To SET TREES is 
probably, two or three years, depending some- 
what upon their growth in the nursery. Ordi- 


narily I Jike three-year-old trees best, 7f proper | 





Fig. 1.—MILo. 


care is exercised in taking them up, so as to get 
a sufficiency of roots. Now, having the trees 
at home, you are prepared to take advantage of 
time and circumstances in setting. Let the 
work be done as early as a suitable condition of 
the soil will admit. One of the manifold ad- 
vantages of early setting is, that the tree-is in a 
dormant or sleeping state, and is better able to 
withstand uninjured, the unnatural shock of re- 
moval, exposure, and rough handling. Select, 
if practicable, a cloudy, damp day for setting. 
Have a bucket of water along, and give the roots 
a good drenching after they have been put in 
position, and covered with a few inches of well 
pulverized soil. Be careful that the roots lie 
naturally in their places, and that the earth be 
thoroughly filled in among them; and finally, 
that the earth at the last filling up be tightly 
pressed down upon them, covering about two 
inches deeper than they stood in the nursery. 

Tue ProPer Distance TO SET TREES.—It is 


very evident that they should be set much closer | 





Fig. 2.—LORD SUFFIELD. 


here on our prairies than at the East, for.the 
purpose of mutual protection. My own prac- 
tice is to set from twenty to twenty-five feet 
apart, depending upon the habit of the tree. 
Say twenty feet for such varieties as the North- 
ern Spy, and Red June, and twenty-five feet for 
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those with wide-spreading tops like the Yellow 
Bellflower. By close planting, the trees protect 
each other, both against wind and sun, both of 
which are very severe upon newly set trees on 
our immense stretches of prairie. But in addi- 
tion to this mutual protection, it is also neces- 
sary that the orchard be enclosed on all sides 
but the south, by some effectual 

Winp-BREAKS, at least forty 
feet from the outside rows. I find 
for this purpose, the White Wil- 
low, and Cotton-wood admirably 
adapted. Norway Spruce, when 
it can be had, is still better; but 
those first named answer a very 
good purpose. 
tection on the north and west of 
the orchard, the better. It mat- 
ters little whether it be hill or 
grove. If we had hills, or bill- 
sides in the West, as plentifully 
as our neighbors have in New 
England, I would by all means 
recommend them for orchard 
plats; but not having them, we 
must resort to artificial means to 
secure their benefits; one of 
has been considered; the other is 

DRAINAGE.—It is useless to talk about “ fruit 
in a frog pond.” We might as well expect our 
children to be healthy with wet, cold feet, the 
year round, as to expect it of our apple, or other 
fruit trees. Drainage, either natural or arti- 
ficial, and protection, are indispensable requisites 
of a healthy and productive orchard. By 
following out the plan of ridging up, herein 
indicated, and giving a sufficient outlet to the 
dead furrows, surface drainage may be secured, 
which, on level ground, answers a good purpose. 


Notes on New or Little Known Apples. 


BY CHARLES DOWNING. 





Mito.—Syn., The Doctor.—Col. E. C. Frost, 
of Watkins, N. Y., who kindly sent us speci- 
mens of this new apple, says: “It originated 
with Jonathan Bailey, of Milo, Yates Co., N. 
Y., and is known as ‘The Doctor.’ Tree, a 
very strong, upright grower, both in the nur- 
sery and orchard, and a pro- 
fuse bearer every year; it 
ripens here in Sept. and the 
forepart of Oct.” “As there 
is already a Doctor apple, 
the local name, “The Doc- 
tor,” is likely to lead to con- 
fusion, and it is thought best 
to adopt the name of the 
town in which it originated. 

Fruit medium or above, 
oblate; skin whitish, shaded, 
striped, broken splashes of 
light and dark-rich red, 
and moderately sprinkled 
with light dots, a few of 
which have a brown center; 
stalk very short and small, 
inserted in a large, deep cav- 
ity, yellowish; calyx half 
open; segments short, erect, 
the ends sometimes slightly 
recurved; basin large, deep, 
very slightly corrugated; 


flesh quite white, crisp, tender, juicy, with a 
pleasant vinous, subacid flavor; quality “very 
good;” core medium. September and October. 

Lorp SuFFIELD.—This new English apple is 
briefly described in the revised edition of the 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America; the fruit- 





The more pro- | 





ee 
ing of the tree here jast summer, allows me to 
make a more extended description. Itis a prom- 
ising variety for market, and for culinary pur. 
poses. Tree vigorous, somewhat spreading, 
an abundant bearer; fruit large, roundish, slight- A 
ly conic, obscurely ribbed; skin whitish yel. 
low, with sometimes a shade of red in the sun, 


Fig. 3.—SOMERSET. 


sprinkled with a few gray dots, and many rather 
obscure light ones; stalk short and small, in- 
serted in large, uneven cavity; calyx closed; 
segments short, to a point; basin small, corru- 
gated; flesh white, crisp, juicy, brisk sub-acid; 
core rather large. Ripens all of September. 

SomErsET.—The origin of this is unknown to 
me, but it is supposed to have originated in the 
town of Somerset, Niagara Co., N. Y. Speci- 
mens were given me this season, and alsoa few 
years previous, by C. L. Hoag, of Lockport, N. 
Y., who values it highly as an amateur fruit, and 
for family use. It may be some old variety un- 
der another name, but I do not recollect to have 
seen it elsewhere. It isadelicious eating apple, 
ripening the last of September and first of Octo- 
ber. Tree vigorous and very productive; fruit 
below medium, roundish, conical; skin whitish 
yellow, with sometimes a few nettings of russet, 
and sparsely sprinkled with brown dots; stalk 
of medium length, slender, often with bracts in- 
serted in a moderate cavity; calyx closed; seg- 
ments long, narrow, and slightly recurved; 
basin very small, corrugated; flesh quite white, 
tender, juicy, with a rich aromatic flavor ; qual- 
ity very good, or best; core rather large. 





How to Lay Out a Flower Garden. 


SECOND ARTICLE, 





In the article last month we gave some sim- 
ple examples of beds cut in the lawn. This 
style of gardening can be carried out in a most 
elaborate manner. In England, in places where 
expense is-not a consideration, the beds are 
replanted three or four times a year, so that 
each season, winter included, has its appropri- 
ate plants. But few among us will care to at- 
tempt this elaborate work. We will not oc- 
cupy space with plans, giving only two simple 
ones, to illustrate the principles followed in de- 
signing them. Whatever the form of the gar- 
den or that of the beds composing it, the two 
sides must be symmetrical in form, and in plant- 
ing the colors must be so arranged that a bed 
of one color will be balanced by another of the 
same color. It will be seen that these rules are 
observed in the circular design, fig. 1, where 1 
is planted with rose color; 2,2, 4,4, and 8, 8, are 
white; 3, 3, dark lilac; 5, 5, blueish lilac; 6, 6, 
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yellow ; 7, 7, scarlet; 9, 9, purple. The planting 
here is done with various colored Verbenas, ex- 
cept in1, where a rose-colored Geranium is used, 
and in 6 6, where the yellow is a Calceolaria. 
Moreover, the quieter colors must be towards 
the center, and the gay and positive ones the 
farthest from it. In fig. 2 isa design by the 
late Donald Beaton, fora garden ina front yard, 
which may have one of the short or one of the 
long sides towards the house; according to the 





Fig. 1.—CIRCULAR DESIGN OF A FLOWER GARDEN. 


nature of the locality. In this plan the beds 
are edged with box, and the walks laid with 
light gravel. It admits of being planted ina 
variety of ways; all the beds may be used for 
bedding plants, or those upon the side may be 
for roses and other shrubs, while the smaller 
ones may be filled with flowers in masses. 

To plant even a simple design in the bedding 
style, requires a large number of plants. Where 
there is a green-house and a gardener, these can 
be readily supplied, but if one has to purchase 
plants, the cost, even at the wholesale price, 
becomes a serious item. We enumerate some 
of the principal ones used for garden deco- 
ration, remarking that the florists’ prices for them 
are $1.50 to $3.00 per dozen. Geraniums or 
Pelargoniums. Among those of the Zonale 
class we have flowers of the most intense scar- 











let, salmon color, rose, pink, and white. They 
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Fig. 2.—DESIGN FOR A FLOWER GARDEN. 











flourish well in our climate, and a great show 
‘can be made with them. Scarcely any of the 
beautiful tricolor Geraniums with markings of 
gold, silver, and crimson, will endure our hot 








suns. Verbenas are among the most popular 
bedding plants, and give a great range of colors, 
from white to scarlet, crimson, maroon, and 
purple. Petunias. Only the single sorts should 
be used for bedding; named sorts may be had 
of florists, or they may be grown from the seed 
like annuals. Lobelias give us pure white, and 
the most beautiful of blues. The plants are of 
low growth, and in ribbon planting should oc- 
cupy the outside lines. Shrubby Calceolarias, 
though they give crimson and other colors, are 
valued in bedding for furnishing bright-yellow 
flowers, These are the leading plants grown 
for their flowers, besides which we have a num- 
ber used for the ornamental character of their 
foliage. Among the most popular and valuable 
of these are the Coleuses. The old Coleus Ver- 
schaffeltt?, with crimson leaves, makes a splen- 
did bed; C. Vettchit has a dark chocolate spot in 
the leaves, and a new set of Golden Coleuses 
promise to give us a new series of fine shades. 
Alternantheras are low growing plants with 
small leaves variegated with rose, crimson, and 
yellow. Among the white or silvery-leaved plants 
there are Centaurea candida and gymnocarpa, 
Cineraria maritima, Gnaphalium lanatum, and 
others. These answer admirably to set off al- 
most any of the flowering plants, and are intro- 
duced as edgings with fine effect, as well as to 
separate bright colors in lines of ribbon planting. 
It is well to dig over the bed several times, at 
intervals of a few days, in order that the soil 
may get well warmed through before the plants 
are set out. The distance apart for the plants 
will depend upon the habit of growth. Lobelias 
and small-growing ones should be about 6 inches 
apart, and the larger ones, such as Gerani- 
ums, a foot or more, according to their size. 


Rhubarb as a Market Crop. 


BY PETER HENDERSON, BERGEN CITY, N. J. 





In a recent article on Asparagus, I stated 
that in consequence of having to wait for re- 
turns some years until the crop matured, it fol- 
lowed that the profits when they did come, were 
much greater than from annual vegetables, that 
were sown from seed and matured the first year. 
Rhubarb in this respect, is similar to Asparagus. 
It matures earlier, and is more easily cultivated 
than Asparagus, as it is a plant that adapts 
itself to almost any soil, provided it is well 
drained, artificially or otherwise. The prefer- 
able soil for Rhubarb as for most vegetables, is 
a deep, sandy loam. Whatever the soil, it 
should be plowed from 10 to 12 inches deep, the 
subsoil plow following in the wake of the other, 
stirring tothe depth of 10 or 12 inches more; 
after plowing, harrow deeply and thoroughly. 

After the soil is prepared, lines are struck out 
by the plow 4 feet apart from each side of 
the field or plot, so that they will intersect at 
right angles. At these points the plants are 
set, first mixing with the soil 3 or 4 shovelfuls 
of well-rotted manure for each plant. The 
time of planting in the Northern or Western 
States, may be either in the fall or spring; in 
the Southern States the fall is preferable. 

Rhubarb is usually propagated by division of 
the old roots; each eye or bud when broken 
apart with a root attached, forming a plant. 
But making a plantation of any great extent in 
this way, is expensive to the beginner, as the 
plants are rarely to be purchased under $50 per 
1,000 eyes, and as about 3,000 plants are re- 
quired to an acre, quite an outlay is necessary. 

This expense may be obviated by increasing 
the plants by seeds instead of by division of the 





roots. In the Northern States, the best time to 
sow the seed is about the first of March, ina 
cold pit or frame, that is, such a pit or frame as 
is used for keeping cabbage or Jettuce plants in 
during winter. (See “Gardening for Profit.”) 
The soil best suited is a rich sandy loam, which 
should be thoroughly pulverized, and the sur- 
face made completely level before sowing. One 
pound of seeds, which will give about one thou- 
sand plants, will be sufficient to sow six sashes, 
or about 100 square feet of surface. After sow- 
ing, a soil made Hight with half its bulk of leaf 
mould from the woods, should be evenly spread 
over the seed to the depth of one-quarter of an 





Fig. 3.—VEGETABLE WORMS—(See next page.) 


inch, and then nicely patted down with the 
back of a spade. This is necessary in the sow- 
ing of all seeds; for if the soil which covers 
them is left too loose, the air gets through and 
dries up the seed, so that they germinate slowly 
or not at all. Thousands of dollars are annu- 
ally lost both on the farm and in the garden by 
the want of this simple precaution. If the sur- 
face of the soil in the frames becomes dry, it 
will be necessary to water, showering freely 
from a fine rose watering-pot. Ifthe sashes are 
covered up by mats or shutters so that the soil 
never becomes frozen, the plants will be large 
enough, if sown March 1st, to transplant by 
May Ist, but if not covered up at night they 
will take three weeks longer. In such sections 
of the country as are warm enough to begin out- 
door operations by the end of February or the 
beginning of March, there will be no need for 
sowing under sashes, as sowing in the open air 
in the manner described, will do equaily well. 

The plants are fit to be transplanted into the 
open ground when they are about an inch in 
hight. The soil to receive them should be en- 
riched and pulverized in the best manner, and 
the plants set out either in rows 12 iniches apart 
and 3 inches between the plants, or in beds of 
a convenient width, say 4 feet, and the plants 
set equidistant, 6 inches each way. By fall they 
will have grown, if kept clear of weeds, so as 
to cover all the ground, and may then, in the 
succeeding spring, be planted out permanently 
in the manner previously described. 

The first season after planting, nostalks should 
be pulled, as they are yet too young for a crop. 
But the next year, that is, the third year from 
the seed, a full return may be expected if proper 
attention has been given to cultivation. 

It is exceedingly difficult to name the annual 
profits from an acre of Rhubarb in full bearing, 
as every thing depends upon earliness. Even 
here in the vicinity of New York, growers vary 
in their statements from $100 to $500 per acre. | 
The difference of a week in earliness makes a 
difference of $200 and $300. Here, then, is a 
chance for many a point in the Southern States, 
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for if this vegetable will net these profits per 
acre in the latitude of New York, that from 
Southern growers, if equally well cultivated, and 
thrown into our Northern markets three or four 
weeks earlier, must yield very large returns, 
We haveany quantity of annual vegetables from 
Southern States, such as cabbage, rad- 
ishes, onions, lettuce, cucumbers, and 
tomatoes, but we rarely see a bunch of 
Southern rhubarb or asparagus. Besides, 
as these two articles mature their crop 
in early spring, the low temperature at 
that season ensures their safe shipment, 
even if delayed a week in the transit 
to our Northern markets. The loss in 
tomatoes, cucumbers, and such articles 
as become marketable in summer, is 
often great, from the high temperature 
at the time of shipment. Most vege- 
tables and fruits would come in better 
order if they remained in the package 
8 days in an average temperature of 50 
degrees, than if kept for 3 days in a 
temperature of 90 degrees. Hence those 
fruits and vegetables maturing at a low 
temperature are best fitted to be grown 
at the South for Northern markets. 
tigate 


Snails, Worms, and Caterpillars. 


If the reader of the heading looks 
for an article upon some pests of the 
garden, he will be disappointed, as we 
have reference to the snails, worms, 
and caterpillars, that are cultivated. On 
other occasions, we have mentioned 
striking instances in which animals re- 
sembled plants, and have illustrated 
plants which imitated animals. Some 
of the seed-pods of the Pea Family 
bear so striking a likeness to snails, 
caterpillars, and worms, that at first 
sight they may be readily mistaken 
for those animals. The French culti- 
vate a number of plants which are not used so 
much for food as for garnishing or ornamenting 
dishes, and in their later works we find included 
those which furnish pods resembling disagreea- 
ble animals we have named. Their use—if it 
may be called one—is to place upon salads, to 
surprise those who are at the table. As one of 
their authors says, “If the surprise is an inno- 
cent one, it is certainly not agreeable.” As the 
seeds are now offered by some of our dealers, 
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Fig. 1.—VEGETABLE SNAIL. 


we give figures of the plants, with the remark 
that they require no special culture. The 
, Vegetable Snail, fig. 1, is Medicago orbicularis. 
Its remarkably twisted pod bears a strong re- 
semblance to a snail shell. The Vegetable 


Caterpillar, fig. 2, is Scorpiurus vermiculata, the | 








pod of which looks much like a hairy cater- 
pillar coiled upon itself. In fig. 3 (on preceding 
page) we have the Vegetable Worms, the fruit of 
Astragalus hamosus. In the figures, a single 
fruit is given of the natural size, and a reduced 
branch of each, showing the habit of the plant. 
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THE MARSH MARIGOLD.—( Caltha palustris. ) 


Spring Greens—The Marsh Marigold. 
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A list of all the different plants used as 
“greens” would be a curious one, as it would in- 
clude members of widely differing families; 
some neutral, as far as we know, and some 
more or less active, but all agreeing in that 
their leaves and young shoots are tender and 
not unpalatable. Every now and then we hear 
of some newly. introduced plant, or some old 
one, which we have grown for other purposes, 
suggested as a suitable candidate for the pot. 
Even the leaves of the ornamental Ice-plant 
and Madeira vine have been made, by some, to 
serve their turn upon the table. 


generally employed — at least in the Eastern 
States—as the Marsh Marigold, (Caliha palus- 
tris), perhaps for the reason that in its localities 
it grows abundantly, and is readily gathered. 
In April and May, the wet meadows and the 
margins of brooks are made gay by the golden 
buds and flowers of this plant. The leaves are 
round-heart-shaped, and of a rich green. The 
flowers, as represented in the engraving, look 
much like large Buttercups; indeed, the plant 
belongs in the same family with the Buttercup 
or Crow-foot. The leaves and tender stems are 
gathered at or just before flowering time. The 
plant, when fresh, is considerably acrid, but 
this quality is removed by cooking. In most 
localities the plant is known as “ Cowslips.” It 
is unfortunate that the early settlers should have 
applied this name, as the plant has neither re- 


‘semblance to, nor relationship with, the Cow- 


Among our 
| indigenous plants used as greens, none is so 





slip. It is a native of England also, and there 
it has for hundreds of years been called Marsh 
Marigold, although it is not a Marigold, 
—$—t 

Winter Pears.—F. R. Elliott writes :—J 
regard the neglect to plant and grow more of 
the winter varieties of pears as a decided 
error on the part of fruit-growers, Jt 
is true, it requires a modicum of know- 
ledge relative to ripening them, over 
and above that demanded by autumn 
varieties ; but whoever expects to realize 
paying returns from any business, must 
understand that business, make it hig 
business, and attend to the business, to 
which rule fruit-growing is no excep- 
tion. These remarks are suggested by 
looking over a basket of winter sorts 
of pears just received from Ellwanger 
& Barry, of Rochester,- in whieh 
Josephine de Malines, Doyenne d’Alen- 
con, and Beurré d’Aremberg, stand 
prominent for size and quality. Ob- 
jections are sometimes made by grow- 
ers to these and some other superior 
winter pears, on account of the slow 
growth of tree. Experience proves 
that such objections, when well under- 
stood, are strictly commendations of 
the variety, as it has been Jong known 
by careful observing horticulturists, and 
recently advocated in Western meet- 
ings, that a moderate and slow growth 
while young, and not too early coming 
to bearing maturity, are indications of 
longevity and health in the tree, 
Columbia, Beurré Duhaume, Beurré 
Langlier, and others, are as good grow- 
ers and bearers as market men could 
wish; but in quality, the fruit for 
table use will not rank above “ good.” 

[Upon reading the foregoing, we 
were reminded to look after some 
Duchesse de Bordeaux sent Jast fall by 
Dr. J. 8. Houghton, of Philadelphia. Though 
they were slightly shriveled when put away, 
from haying been exposed at an exhibition, they 
proved to be of most excellent quality.—Ep.] 
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Coan AsHEs For Frurr Tress. — Several 
have asked whether coal ashes are valuable as 
an application to fruit trees, and as in various 
places we have seen small heaps of the ashes 
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Fig. 2.—VEGETABLE CATERPILLAR. 
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piled against the trunks, we suppose there is an 
impression that they possess some particular 
value, Whatever benefit they may be, is due to 
the small amount of wood ash they contain, 
which will of course vary with the quantity of 
wood or charcoal which is used-in kindling. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


(ya For other Household Items, see “ Basket” pages.) 
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Library Steps. 
ieigieecs 

Modern furniture at best, is not very strong, and 
s00n becomes worn out even with the most careful 
usage. Nothing brings a chair into that rickety 
stage which precedes dissolution, sooner than its 
frequent use as a substitute for a step ladder. It is 
the most convenient thing near at hand, if one 
wishes to take something from a high shelf, reach 
up to arrange a window 
curtain, or for any similar 
purpose. Step ladders are 
not convenient to keep 
always at hand, and there 
is generally more or less 
trouble in arranging 
them. The house-furnish- 
ing stores sell what are 
called library steps, like 
those represented in the 
engraving. <A tall stool 
~ has astrong iron rod con- 
necting two of its legs. 
; : This rod supports two 
LIBRARY STEPS. steps, which are of such a 
size, that, when not in use, they can be readily 
turned back, to occupy the space between the legs, 
and the affair takes up no more room than a 
stool. Those in the stores are made of black-wal- 
nut, with the steps and the top covered with pieces 
of carpeting. Such a piece of furniture, which any 
amateur workman can make, will be found very 
convenient, and save much wear and tear of chairs. 
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Nice Dishes that all Farmer-Folks can 
have. 
BY Mns. “1. M. R.,”"? MONTOUR CO., PA. 
gees 


The question, What shall we do for a change? is 
one which often vexes the housewife, and many 
times is not so easily answered, especially among a 
certain class of farmers (and a pretty large class 
too), who feel that they must make the products 
of their own farm furnish variety for the table. 
Among this class, apples are the “stand-by’’ for 
fruit, and in nine families out of ten they seldom, 
if ever, come to the table in but two ways, viz. : 
between two dard crusts, and stewed. I give a few 
recipes for preparing this esteemed fruit, which, 
when once tried, will not, I think, be willingly aban- 
doned....Take casy-cooking, tart apples; pare, and 
with a narrow-bladed knife remove the core; after 
they are all served in this way, place on a tin plate, 
the stem or blossom end down, and fill the hole, left 
by removing the core, with sugar; drop three or four 
drops of water (flavored with lemon, if you choose) 
on the sugar in cach apple, and set in the oven 
and bake until done, which will be in about three- 
fourths of an hour, if your oven is right. Remove 
to an earthen plate as soon as done, which should 
be fifteen or twenty minutes before serving. These 
are excellent with meat dinners, or, eaten alone 
with cream and sugar, they make a very nice des- 
sert....Some persons consider sweet apples of lit- 
tle use in the kitchen, but when properly prepar- 
ed, I think they are nearly as good as peaches. Pare, 
quarter, and core, nice sweet apples, put them in 
an earthen or new tin dish and set in the steamer 
and steam until done, which can be told by trying 
with a fork. Serve, when cold, with cream and su- 
gar. Do not forget to steam and can some before 
they are all gone, so that you can have them next 
spring when other fruit is scarce.... APPLE Pup- 
ping.—Set as much stale bread in the oven as will 
make a pint of crumbs. When it is brittle enough 
to roll, remove, and rell very fine. - Take four me- 
dium-sized tart apples, pare, quarter, and core, cut- 
ting each quarter into four pieces by cutting it in 
two, both lengthwise and crosswise. Then take one 
quart and a gill of new milk, the yolks of four 
eggs, one cup of sugar, butter the size of an egg, 





melted, a little salt, and spice to your taste. Beat 
the butter, eggs, and sugar together, and stir in 
with them all the other ingredients. Bake in the 
same dish in which it goes to the table, unless 
brought to the table in small dishes. Before re- 
moving from the oven, beat the white of the eggs 
with a half cup of sugar to a stiff froth and spread 
over your pudding, and, when ‘‘set,’’ remove from 
the oven. To be eaten, when nearly cold, with 
cream....APPLE JONATHAN.—Pare, quarter, and 
core enough tart apples for two layers over the bot- 
tom of a deep, square pie-tin, cutting each quarter 
in two, sprinkle with a little sugar. Then take one 
coffee-cupful of sour cream, one of buttermilk, a 
teaspoonful of saleratus, a pinch of salt, and flour 
enough to make a batter as stiff as will pour. Stir 
all well together and pour over the apples, and 
bake until done. Turn out of the baking tin 
on toa platter, and serve with cream and sugar. 
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A Home Letter. 


BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 

Drak Mary:—I have been thinking this morn- 
ing about the inhuman way in which mothers are 
overworked. Did you.read a letter from one such 
woman in the October number of the Agriculturist ? 
I hope that was a fictitious letter, [It was not. Ep.] 
but you and I both know real cases just as sad. 
The thought of them always gives me a heart-ache. 
There was an excellent reply to that letter in the 
December number, but I felt, in reading it, that the 
writer had not been'so deeply impressed as I was 
with the fact that the ‘overworked farmer’s wife ” 
had three little children, “ none of them old enough 
to be of any service.” That means, three little 
ones to hinder the work of a housekeeper. But 
how about the work of a mother? Preachers and 
poets tell us that no work isso important. In- 
deed, everybody is saying so, now that women are 
supposed to be in danger of forsaking their babies 
for the ballot-box. If men really believed that the 
rearing of healthy and noble men and women was 
of more importance than the improvement of cat- 
tle and swine, don’t you think they would see to it 
that mothers had a fair chance to do their work 
well? But you and I will not blame men for all the 
misery we see in the lot of woman. To that over- 
worked woman, and to all women, I say, let us all 
join hands and hearts in earnest efforts to discover 
just where the mischief lies,and to bring about a 
better state of things. We shall have to begin our 
investigations and labors close at home. 

Overwork is bad cnough in any one—a species of 
suicide. Its effects are felt by so many others, in 
the case of a mother, that it is then especially de- 
plorable—yes, sinful. She has no right to make 
drafts upon the constitutional vigor of her unborn 
children. Did it ever occur to you what an awful 
power for good or evil rests with the mothers of the 
race? If from this hour cach child born into the 
world could havea healthy, good, and wise mother, 
we should not have to wait long for the millenium. 
Fathers, however, must bear their share of respon- 
sibility for their children’s health and characters. 
Mothers are not independent of circumstances, 
and farmers should realize that the mothers of their 
children are entitled to at least as much care and 
consideration as they give their cows. 

Nursing babes suffer when their mothers get very 
weary. The quality of their food is impaired, and 
delicate children quickly show that something has 
gone wrong with them. Nothing in the world tires 
and worries me so much as to hear the,call of my 
baby when my hands are so engaged that I cannot 
attend to its needs.- Babies should be taught to 
rely upon themselves a good deal for amusement. 
It would be foolish to take them or feed them every 
time they ask it. If they are not suffering real dis- 
comfort, they can be easily diverted by a change of 
position or by a new plaything. Still, they need 
constant and wise attention. An ignorant nurse 
will not do at all. 

Are you interested in Kindergartens? Iam go- 
ing to find out all I can about Froebel’s system of 
infant education as soon as possible. With little 





ones already growing around me, there is no time 
to lose. If farmers need leisure to read agricul- 
tural papers and to attend clubs, surely mothers 
need equal opportunities for informing themselves 
about their peculiar duties, and the best methods 
of performing them. It used to be thought that 
any fool could be-a farmer, just as now it seems 
generally supposed that maternal instinct, such as 
brute mothers share with us, is sufficient prepara- 
tion’ for motherhood. But you know that more 
than half of all the children born, die before the 
age of five years. When I look at the diseased 
and vicious specimens of men and women thrown 
upon the world, I am convinced that the first three 
years of a child’s life are more important to its 
character and destiny, than any other three years. 

In infancy every touch and tone, and all the scenes 
of daily life, have such a power upon the opening 
faculties as they can never haveagain. Good farm- 
ers will not allow some men to have anything to do 
with their horses and cattle. Should not good 
mothers be equally careful with their children ? 
When a mother cannot attend to her housework 
and her children too, the hired labor should be for 
the kitchen rather than for the nursery, unless she 
ean be sure that the nurse employed is better qual- 
ified for the care of children than she is herself. 
This is sometimes the case. There are different 
gifts, you know. 

Then there are those little questioners, from two 
years old and upward. Nature keeps them all the 
time asking, ‘‘ What is it?” “ How ?” and ‘‘Why ?” 
Some wise and patient friend shonld be ever near 
at hand to guide their inquiring minds, and watch 
over the habits they are forming. Surely, the mother 
has the first right to this sacred and beautiful office, 
and to the best assistance her husband can render. 
Surely, the young women and girls yet to become 
mothers have a right to such education as shall fit 
them to answer their children’s questions, about 
the trees, birds, and insects, the clouds and stars, 
and about the construction of their own bodies, 
and even the stones and weeds by the wayside. 
My little boy (not four years old, and. not at all 
precocious, thank Heaven!) often drives me to the 
dictionary and encyclopedia, and to scientific bocks, 
by his most natural questions. It is no easy thing 
sometimes to fit the answer to his needs, telling 
him enough to satisfy his present curiosity and 
keep alive his interest in that line of observation, 
without burdening or straining his young mind at 
all. These little ones have no business with the 
alphabet, but need, instead, intelligent mothers. 
It is we who need books and lectures. ‘“ Bring on 
your colleges — quick!’ I sometimes cry, when 
Birdie’s innocent questions reveal my ignorance to 
me. Who more needs knowledge than a mother ? 

Many mothers have all they can possibly do to 
provide for the common, physical needs of their 
children. They are so harrassed by the cares of 
housekeeping that it seems almost impossible to 
listen to the children’s questions or complaints. 
They need our.sympathy as much as do the children, 
if they fall into a way of scolding and threatening 
and slapping the little ones. They have no chance 
to become really acquainted with their children, 
among whom no two have the same disposition. 
The little boys and girls soon come to feel that 
mother does not understand them, and has no time 
to listen to their questions, experiences, and plans. 
They go somewhere else to find an intimate friend. 
Poor children! and poor mother! She needs them 
as much as they need her. 

The very little ones need a mother’s care and 
counsel scarcely more than do the older children. 
It is not good human economy to use up the 
mothers in household labor, leaving families of boys 
and girls motherless at a most critical period of 
life, or with only a poor broken-down apology for 
a mother. The boys and girls just going out to 
mingle with the world, should have at home a wise 
and sympathizing friend, who knows what sort of 
an education they are getting from their schools and 
companions, and from the literature of the day. 

Don’t point me to our grandmothers, and say, 
that they had larger families and did even mcze 
work than the women of the present day. They 
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were stronger in health to begin with; but it isa 
question with me whether we are not suffering the 
visitation of their sins upon us, in the way of weak 
constitutions. It is certain that the children of our 
day are much more difficult to take care of than 
our grandmothers’ were, and our houses are harder 
to keep, in spite of modern improvements. There 
are more rooms to take care of, we use more 
crockery at every meal, and cook a greater variety 
of food. There is more clothing to make, wash, 
iron, and mend, for each member of the family. 
General society makes greater demands upon wives 
and mothers, and more papers and books come 
into our houses, wearying us with their cries to be 
read. I don’t think we need feel at all ashamed or 
discouraged if we are unable to do all that our 
grandmothers did. Like them, let us teach our 
sons and daughters to help us. It may not be easy 
to teach them, but it will pay both them and us. 
It is a false tenderness that seeks to spare the pretty 
hands of a child, and dreads to put a portion of our 
care upon the youngshoulders. It should be done 
with kindness and moderation, and for the sake of 
their discipline as well as for our relief. 

“The farmer needs, above all else, a clear head, 
with all his faculties of mind, muscle, light and ac- 
tive, and under complete control. Much depends 
upon temperament, but as a rule such men need 
sound sleep and plenty of it.” Is not the remark 
just quoted equally applicable to mothers? ‘“‘ Sound 
sleep and plenty of it!” Some women never know 
that for years and years of their lives. They have 
no vacations from the confining care of young chil- 
dren, and they go constantly hungering for the 
sleep they need but cannot get. Much would be 
gained in the way of rest if the baby never slept in 
the same bed with both its parents. In warm 
weather, a crib beside its mother is better; and in 
very cold weather it should have a good bed 
by itself. The baby should not sleep upon its 
mother’s arm, as neither can rest soundly or 
comfortably. It can be taught on the start to take 
food only once during the night, and may be wean- 
ed from night nursing altogether when quite young. 

From all our lives, some things get ‘‘crowded 
out” which we would gladly do. It is a nice 
point to settle what shall be done and what left 
undone, and it is in deciding this that char- 
acter shows itself. I say, let us cherish especially 
those things that tend most to make our families 
healthy, cheerful, and intelligent. We may cut 
down a good deal in the way of clothing and pastry, 
and be the gainers for it. Women owe it to their 
husbands that they talk these things over frankly, 
and both should labor-together to do that which is 
for the general welfare. Even in the worst cases, 
there is generally more thoughtlessness than un- 
kindness on the part of husbands. Mothers spoil 
their sons from one generation to another, by liv- 
ing before them uncomplaining lives of drudgery 
and slow suicide. These sons never heard their 
mothers “complain,” and they expect as much 
from their wives as their own mothers accomplished. 





Cause of Sour Bread—Yeast.—“ A. 
M. C.,’? Cumberland, Md., asks why bread is sour 
after it is baked, and wishes to knowif there is any 
acid in flour. Flour contains no acid, but is capa- 
ble of producing acids. When bread is raised 
slowly, especially if leaven (sour dough) is used, 
some lactic acid is formed, the chemistry of the pro- 
duction of which we will not now consider. Again, 
when we add yeast to bread to cause fermentation, 
some of the flour is decomposed, a small amount 
of alcohol is* formed, and carbonic acid (gas) is set 
free, which makes the dough light, and causes it to 
raise. When the bread is baked, this fermentation 
is stopped, and the expansion of the gas, which was 
involved in the dough, makes the bread still more 
porous. If the dough remains too long before it is 
baked, another kind of fermentation takes place, 
and acetic acid is produced, which gives the bread 
a sour tagte. A good bread maker shows her skill 
by putting her bread into the oven before souring 
has‘set-in. Even the most careful will, especially 
im warm weather, occasionally have 9 batch slight- 
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ly soured. The trouble is then corrected by work- 
ing in a little soda, thoroughly dissolved in blood- 
warm water, just before baking. It is best toavoid 
the necessity for using soda by having quick, fresh 
yeast, and raising the dough as soon as possible. 


A lady correspondent, “‘M.,” says that by using | 


the following yeast she never has sour bread: ‘‘ To 
make yeast that will keep; puta handful of hops, 
in a bag kept for the purpose, into 2 qts. of boiling 
water; while steepiug, wash, peel, and grate 6 
medium sized potatoes, take out the hops, put in 
the potatoes, boil a few minutes, stirring constant- 
ly, add 14 teacup salt, 1¢ teacup white or light 
brown sugar, let it cool; then add a teacup of pota- 
to yeast, if you can get it, if not, brewers’ will an- 
swer, let it rise until a mass of foam, then stir it 
down, put it in a large-mouthed jug and keep it 
corked tight. Observe, if you jug it before it has 
ceased werking, the cork wili be thrown out. For 
a large family, perhaps a larger quantity, than here 
indicated, will be necessary. I have used yeast made 
in this manner for several years, and never lost any 
from souring in the hottest weather. 
ful will raise two large loaves. The special point 
in this yeast is that there is no flour used in it.’’ 
rh <p Bem ge 


Household Talks. 


BY AUNT HATTIE. 

I have been fixing up an old rocking chair that 
has done nursery service for many years. The cane 
bottom seat was almost gone, so first with a pair 
of scissors,I picked out the whole of it from the 
holes, leaving nothing but the frame. I had pre- 
viously procured some strong packing twine, which 
I threaded backwards and forwards after the man- 
ner of cording an old-fashioned bedstead, making 
avery durable seat; then I made a cushion, and 
a cover for it, and I value it now more than ever. 








I notice that my new girl wears away a broom all 
on one side. There is nothing annoys me so much 
as to be obliged to use a broom that has been so 
worn. I should be ashamed to have any one see 
Libbie’s kitchen broom as itisnow. I think noth- 
ing is so suggestive of extravagance and bad house- 
keeping as a one-sided broom. There is no neces- 
sity of having a broom worn down in this way. 
When sweeping, hold the broom up, almost perpen- 
dicular, and brush rather than sweep, being careful 
toturn the broom and keep the longest side to- 
wards the carpet or floor. A broom kept straight, 
will last three times as long as oneallowed to wear 
all upon one side. 

Mrs. Gilman asks me to write more about making 
She does not mention her own skill or want 
of success, but writes: ‘‘Some of my neighbors 


l 





A teacup- | 








make shocking cake! What is the reason that cake | 


is not only heavy but oily at times ?”’—I remember 
that mother used to say, the way to have light cake 
is to beat the whites of the eggs to a perfect froth, 
and add them lightly, the last thing. That was very 
well in those days, when eggs were only 5to 8 cents 
per dozen, and we put in nine or ten to an ordina- 
ry sized cake, but now, when the farmers get 35, 
and the grocers 40 cents for them, it is evident that 
cake must be made light in some other way. I use 
only one egg to one loaf of cake, but I am careful 
to obtain good baking powder, or pure cream of 
tartar, and good soda. I think one great secret of 
light cake making, is this keeping the ingredients 
in a state of foam, during the mixing. For instance, 
beat the sugar, butter, and the yolks of the eggs 
until they turn white and creamy. Then add milk, 
if used, and some of the flour, beat and stir one 
way all the time until the ingredients are mixed, 
and bake immediately. If cream of tartar and soda 
are used, mix the former with the flour, and add 
the soda dissolved in a tablespoonful of warm wa- 
ter, the last thing before the white of the eggs. I 
imagine that cake is oily, at times, for the reason 
that the proportions are not properly measured. 
The sugar in all cases should be as much as, or 

-ore than twice the quantity of butter, and the 


fiour should be equal in quantity to the butter and | 





sugar together, thus: 1 part of butter, 2 parts of 
sugar, and 3 parts of flour. If these rules are ob. 
served, and the baking powder is good, you cap. 
not fail to make good cake. I make a very nice 
cake using only one egg, as follows: Take One 
small teacupful of butter, warmed, two and a half 
teacupfuls of sugar, and the yolk of the ege; beat 


| well together, then add one-half teacupful of mi}. 


add gradually, beating one way, three teacupfuls of 
flour; flavor with very fine strips of citron or can- 
died lemon peel. Finally add three or four tea. 
spoonfuls of baking powder, the white of the egg, 
and bake ina buttered pan lined with white paper, 





I manage my washing in this way. The evening 
previous to washing-day I put on the boiler anq 
two gallons of soft water, allowing about a quarter 
of a pound of sal-soda, and a quarter of a pound of 
soap sliced; let them boil together until the soap 
and soda are dissolved. I then put the fine white 
clothes into one tub,and the coarsest ones into 
another. To the water in the boiler I add enough 
cold water to make the whole luke warm, and pour 
it over the clothes, and cover the tubs with a blank- 
et. In the morning I add a pailfal of hot water to 
the fine clothes and rub them well from this. They 
then go through another rub in fresh water, are 
next boiled twenty minutes, sudsed, rinsed in blue 
water and hung up to dry. The coarse clothes re- 
ceive the same treatment. My colored clothes are 
washed, rinsed, and starched before hanging out. 

In starching my muslins and the shirt bosoms and 
wristbands, I use boiled starch, being careful to 
rub in well the starch, that-is, after the shirt bosom 
has been dipped and wrung out as dry as possible, 
it is well rubbed and patted between the hands, 
This is a secret known to all good laundry women, 
and it is almost impossible to prevent the iron from 
sticking unless this precaution is observed. I can- 
not make Edward’s collars stiff enough with boiled 
starch, so I always use cold starch for them. Take 
two teaspoonfuls of starch, and perhaps a half tea- 
cupful of water, ora little more. Have the starch 
thoroughly mixed before dipping in a collar, wring 


| out, and rub and pat with the hand, spread on a 


clean towel, and when all are done, roll up the tow- 
el and iron in about an hour. 
—_ et 
Hints on Cooking, Etc. 
Cooking Parsnips and Cabbage, 
—‘* Lucy Lamb,” says: Wash the parsnips, scrape, 





| boil tender, and then slice and brown on a griddle, 


with butter to prevent sticking. Carrots are good, 
cooked in the same way....Boil cabbage tender 
in clear water ; drain dry, add salt and a good piece 
of butter put on in little bits; cut in small squares 
for convenicnce in serving. Another method, re- 
quiring only half as much time in cooking, is to 
chop the cabbage fine before cooking ; boil in clear 
water forty or fifty minutes, and serve as above, 
It is nearly equal to cauliflower. 

Raised Cake without Eggs. — By 


“Lucy Lamb.—Eggs are scarce and expensive, and 


we invent recipes which require few or none. Stir 
together a coffee-cupful of light sugar, and half a 
cupful of butter; adda pint of warm water, halfa 
cupful of yeast, and flour enough to make as thick 
as ordinary fruit cake. Rise over night. When 
very light, add a little mace, cinnamon, allspice, 
and nutmeg, and a cup of chopped raisins. Put 
in the pan, let rise until light; then bake. 

Marion’s Cake.—Stir to a cream a teacup 
of butter and two of sugar; then add four eggs 
beaten toa froth, one small grated nutmeg, and a 
pint of flour. Stir until just before it is baked. 
Bake in cups, about 20 minutes. 

Corn Cake.—By Mrs. R. E. Griffith, Chester 
Co., Pa.—1 pint of buttermilk, 1 pint of corn meal, 2 
beaten eggs, 1 teaspoonful of soda; beat well to- 
gether and bake in shallow tin pans. Increase 
quantities for more than four or five persons. 

Cookies.—By Mrs. L. A. G. 1 large cup of 


butter; 2 cups of sugar; 3 well beaten eggs; ly a 
cup of sour creanr; 1-level teaspoonful of soda; cin- 
namon or carraway seeds, and flour enough to roll, 
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Street Toys. 


If you were to walk down 
prised at 


Broadway you would be sur- 


the number of men—all of whom look streng 


and healthy enough to doa good day’s work—whoare en- 





Fig. 1. 


gaged in selling childrens’ 
toys from little stands placed 
at the street corners, or up- 
on the steps on some build- 
ing. Ifyou passed by these 
venders day after day, as I 
do, you would notice that the 
stock frequently changes. 
A dealer will for several days 
offer figures that tumble 
heels over head. After a 
while he will have those 
which dance at the end of 
a rubber string, then again, 
some kind of tops will be 
for sale, until they in turn 
will be replaced by a new 
fashion in toys. I frequent- 
ly buy these street toys, and 
if they are sufficiently in- 
teresting, tell the Boys and 
Girls about them. One of 
the late toys consists of a 
pasteboard man without any 


legs, and a pair of pasteboard boots hung by threads to 
the figure. At first sight, oneis puzzled to know what 
to do with such atoy. At the back of the toy is an elas- 
tic band, shown in the engraving, figure 1, by a dotted 


line. 


Two fingers are slipped between this elastic and 


the figure, and one of the boots put upon the end of each 
finger, and you have a Highlander; the fingers represent 
the bare legs which are considered necessary to a High- 


lander when in fd! dress ; 


the knuckles make capital 


knees, and when by moving the fingers the image is made 
to walk or dance, the effect is Janghable. The figure 


should be painted to repre- 
sent the gay colors of the 
Highland costume, but the 


y— 
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3 gallons. How can they divide the vinegar by the use 


| of these vessels so that they may have 4 gallons apiece? 





No. 373. INustrated Rebus.—A pictorial statement of a 
melancholy fact—intended as a warning, not an example. 

No. 374. Arithmetical Puzele—Two women were going 
to market with eggs. Oneasked the other to give her an 
egg, and then they would each have an equal number; 
‘** No,” said the other, ‘‘ give me one of yours and I shall 
have twice as many as you have. How many had each? 


A Letter from a Little Girl.—lIda 
May, a girl in her fifth year, sends the following account 
of her cat. ‘Pussy tom-cat is just the nicest cat I 
ever saw. He is just nowtaking a nap on the rocking 
chair; he hardly ever lies on the carpet, he mostly lies 
on the lounge or cushioned chair. When he lies on the 
lounge he puts his head on the pillow like some old man 
and then I slip my doll in his arms, and that makes fun 
for us all. If he gets tired sleeping, sometimes he takes 
a big romp with us and plays hide, and when we hunt 
him behind the curtains, then he jumps at us and paws 
us a little. We fetched pussy cat sixty miles, and if we 
went sixty more, pussy tom-cat would have to go along. 
Pa says he would n’t take ten dollars for my.cat.” 





Don’t Forget the Birds.—It is very 


. pleasant to see the birds ip the spring, and one, whether 


one I got was dressed like (=a yep 

ajester orclown. There is §e —< he lives in the country or in a town, can have many of 
another toy just now pop- = them near the house, and receive much pleasure from 
ular—a puzzle. It isacil ——al watching their cunning ways. A little box fastened to a 


of brass wire of the size of 
figure 2, upon which a ring 
is placed in such a manner, 
that two wires of the coil 
pass through the ring. The 
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Fig. 2. 


puzzle is to get the ring off the coil. It cannot be screwed 
off by turning the coil, as that is prevented by having the 
ends of the wires of the coil soldered soas to prevent the 


ring from going off in that way. 


I could show you in a few 


seconds how it is done, but to describe it is quite another 
matter. Let us begin by putting the ring on. Suppose 
you have a coil of wire and a ring like those shown in 


the engraving, but both separate. 


Put the ring over the 


top of the coil and bring it between two of the turns of 
the coil; then give it, the ring, a turn or a twist from 
left to right, and it cannot be taken off without turning 
the ring back again from right to left. The manner of 
passing two or more turns of the coil through the ring is 


easily found ont by trying. 





little difficult to make out in 


Witt WARREN. 


No. 372. A Problem in Liquid Measure —Two men 





No. 371. Zustrated Rebus.—The artist here pictures a maxim which is a 
the picture and not easy to exemplify. 


tree witha hole for entrance, is much better than the 
showy houses some build. It is great fun to see a pair of 
birds inspecting the ‘house to let,” arid when they have 
taken possession, to observe how industrious they are in 
gathering materials for their nest. They can be made 
much more interesting if you scatter feathers, threads 
raveled from cloth, and such other materials as they use 
for building ; and if you put food in a place near at hand 
every day, some birds will come regularly to look for it. 


Rambles in China.—Street Scenes. 
BY ‘‘CARLETON.” 


The people who live down beneath our feet on the oth- 
er side of the world, have such queer ways of doing 
things, such strange mauners and customs, that I am 
sure the young people of this country would open their 
eyes wide, were they to sce them; but as you cannot go 


there just now, let me be cyes for you and tell you how- 


we traveled in China. It isa hot,sultry day,when we set out 
from the house of a merchant,who deals 
in teas and silks, to see the old city 
of Canton. It is one of the oldest in 
China. No one knows when it was 
founded, but it was ever so long be- 
fore Abraham weut from the valley of 
the Euphrates into the land of Canaan. 
For more than 4,000 years it has been 
a city. Hundreds of years before Jo- 
seph was sold a slave into Egypt, boys 
and girls were playing in the streets 
of,Canton, or paddling boats on the 
river, or catching fish in the harbor. 

The city is situated on the north 
bank of the Canton River, which, as 
you will see by looking at your school 
atlas, rises among the hills in the 
southern part of the empire, runs east, 
and empties into the China sea. It is 
about as large as the Connecticut. It 
winds through a lovely country, andas 
you look towards the west, you see 
the beautiful White Cloud hills, bor- 
dering the valley of the stream. Lit- 
tle villages are nestled on their sunny 
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minutes. 


ae é | slopes. The fields are very green, and so are the pas- 

ave purchased together an eight gallon keg of vinegar; | tures, for the Chinese save all fertilizers to enrich the soil. 
when they come to divide it they find that they have only | To travel in China, we must either take a coach ora 
two empty vessels, one of which holds 5 aud the other | sedan, or else goon foot, I dare say that most of you 





would prefer a coach rather than to foot it. But the 
streets are narrow—some of them are not more than six 
or eight feet wide, and such coaches as you are accus- 
tomed to see here in the United States, would get stuck 
between the houses in about two minutes. But the 
coaches of Canton are adapted to the streets. They have 
only one wheel....‘* Only one wheel /”—I thought you 
would open your eyes wide. Besides, one of the horses 
pushes while the other pulls; only there are no horses, 
for two Chinamen are harnessed up instead ! 

I do not wonder that such a story is rather more than 


| you can swallow, but just look at the picture on the next 


page and see the coach and the team under full headway. 

‘“* 4 wheel-barrow /”” Ofcourse it is. You will find no 
othercoach in Canton. It is Paddy's coach, sure enough ; 
and long before an Irishman ever trundled a wheel-bar- 
row through the streets of Cork, centuries before Ireland 
was known, these wheel-barrows were wheeled through 
the alleys and lanes of this wonderful old city of China. 

I wish you could hear them squeak for about five 
The axles are of wood, and the squeaking is 
terrific. You can hear them all over the city, mak- 
ing a noise as if saying over and over with every 
turn of the wheel the old Greek word, “‘Zu-re-ka, Hu-re- 
ka, Eu-re-ka,” which means, ‘‘I have found it.” And 
you will wish all the while that they had found a little 
more of é#/—grease I mean. You have heard a creaking 
door, or, perhaps, have made your slate pencil give a 
squeak on your slate now and then; but this ‘* Eu-re- 
ka” is more excruciating than a score of doors or a 
hundred slate pencils all going together. 

Where there is but one passenger, he rides astride of 
the coach, and if two are carried, each sets upon a shelf 
at the side of the vehicle. 

Where the street is level, the Chinamen go upon the 
trot and the two passengers get well bounced and bump- 
ed, though they seem to enjoy it. It is a very funny 
scene—the fellows upon the run, and their pigtails dang- 
ling down their backs, or streaming in the wind. 

If we do not want to take a coach, we may try a sedan, 
which is a box, with a seat in it,a leather top to keep 
out the rain, and curtains in front and at the sides, which 
we may have up or down just as we please. Two long 
poles are fastened to the box. Getting in, we are raised 
from the ground by two men who put the poles on their 
shoulders, and we go springing up and down with a 
wave-like motion, which is a great deal more pleasant 
than tectering on a board. The sedan is also shown in 
the picture. It isa strange sensation that comes over 
us, to find ourselves in a sort of hen-coop moving up 
and down, and carried by men with broad-brimmed 
bamboo hats, shaped like the cover of a teapot, curving 
from centre to circumference with a knob on the top. 
The hat is so large, that, when it rains, it answers for 
an umbrella. It is much more pleasant to go in a sedan 
than on a wheel-barrow; but if you want to see all 
that is strange and curious, it is better to ramble on foot. 

We shall have a crowd at our heels, for the Chinese are 
as curious to see us as we are to see them. We hear 
them cry *‘ Fanqui” “ Fanqui,” which means that we 
are foreign devils. They look upon us with contempt. 
They consider themselves as being far superior to any 
other people on the face of the earth. We people of the 
United States are powerful, we have big ships and great 
guns, steam-engines and locomotives,and telegraphs ; we 
can make iron swim and send messages bencath the sea; 
we can call the lightning from the skies and make it our 
servant to carry our thoughts all over the world; we can 
make the sun take our pictures; we can do many things 
that they cannot, but we are wicked in their esteem. 
They think that the inhabitants of the United States are 
like the English, who have had two wars with the Chi- 
nese. The English war ships bombarded their cities ; 
English troops marched into Pekin and pillaged the Im- 
perial Palace, and now China speaks of an Englishman 
as being *‘ a red-faced foreign devil.” ; 

But though they shout ‘‘fangué,” they will not harm 
us. They will grin in our faces, invite us into their 
shops, and do their best to sell us their goods. 

The narrow streets are full of people, and it is all we 
can do to get along. If we do not keep a sharp lookout, 
we shall be hustled about, jostled this way and that, and, 
perhaps, receive a poke in the ribs from somebody, who 
pays no attention to anybody but himself, and whose 
only thought is, to get on as fast as possible. 

We meet a dozen men staggering along with a block 
of stone, and all shouting ‘* Hooto/” ‘Get out of the 
way!” If we did not dodge into a door-way or a side 
street, they would run us down. 

Multitudes of men are carrying baskets, boxes or chests 
of tea, and bundles, not in their arms or on the top of 
their heads, but each of the carriers has a stick about six 
feet long over his shoulder, with cords or ropes at each 
end, which he ties to the bundle or tea-chest, ‘sq that, as 
we look at them, it seems as if the scales in: the shop 
had somehow found legs and were walking up and down 
the streets, Only the Chinese do not use scales, but do 
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SCENE IN A STREET IN CANT O N.—Drawnand Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


all their weighing with steelyards; though the instru- 
ment is seldom of steel, but usually of wood; or, if 
for weighing small things, it is made of ivory or bone. 
The houses are not very large, or very high—hardly ev- 
er more than two stories. They are built usually of pale- 
blue brick or stone, and in some places of wood. The 
roofs are all curved. We never see any that are flat or 
sloping, and they are covered with tiles, such as you 
may have seen on some of the old houses in New York, 
or at Albany or Schenectady, brought over from Hol- 
land by the Dutch settlers before the Revolutionary war. 
The Chinese are very fond of adorning their houses 
with grotesque figures of dragons, with a head shaped 
like that of a horse, with great goggle eyes, amouth wide 
open, and a tongue like adart! The body is part horse 
and part lizard, ending in a long, tapering, arrow-shaped 
tail. It is covered with scales, and has wings like an 
eagle’s. It has four legs with claws, like a turtle’s. It is 
the Imperial emblem on the flag of the Empire, just as the 
eagle is the emblem of the United States, or the lion and 
unicorn that of England, or the elephant that of Siam. 
Wherever we look, we see representations of dragons 
—sitting on the ridge-pole of the houses, on the corners 
of the roofs, or over the windows. They glare at us 
from beneath the eaves ; open their mouths from above 
the door-ways; thrust out their tongues at us from the 
tops of pillars and posts. Every shop-keeper displays a 
flag or banner, of red, green, crimson, blue, yellow, or 
purple, with a dragon upon it; and so as we look along 
the narrow streets, we see bright colors everywhere, and 
dragons everywhere, and men hurrying everywhere, and 
the sensation is so strange that we can hardly tell 
whether we are in this world or whether we have been 
transported to one of the planets! Every house hasa 
lantern hanging over the door, and sometimes there are 
three er four of them, as large as barrels! They have 
light rattan or bamboo frames covered with oiled silk, 
on which we see a great dragon spitting thungerbolts ! 
The houses have no fireplaces, furnaces, or stoves, and 








the doors and windows do not shut so closely as in our 
own houses. In Canton the winters are not very severe, 
though there are some cold days. If acold day comes, 
they put on more clothing. Up among the hills in the 
interior, and in Northern China, a foot of snow some- 
times falls, but even there they have no fireplaces. Fuel 
is scarce. They gather a few sticks, build a fire on a 
hearth in the centre of the room; and then at night, all 
the family—father, mother, and children, roll themselves 
in their blankets and lie down on the warm bricks. 

Iam confident that you cannot guess what sort of pil- 
lows they have....* Feathers ?—No.....‘* Straw?”’—No. 
Try again....** Leaves ?”,—You have not hit it. They use 
a wooden block, and think it a great deal better than a 
bag filled with feathers. Every Chinaman, when he is 
traveling, carries his wooden pillow with him. 

In traveling around the world,I have sispt many a 
night on the soft side of a white oak plank with a piece 
of the same fora pillow, and one don’t mind it much 
when he gets used to it. If any of you want to know 
how the Chinese sleep on acold night, you may easily 
find out by wrapping yourself in a blanket and lying 
down on the hearth with a stick of wood fora pillow. 
One night will satisfy your curiosity. In summer, the 
Chinese sleep on bamboo couches or rattan settees, which 
are quite comfortable. They have very nice easy chairs, 
made of rattan. Their tables and stools are richly carv- 
ed. They have teacups and bowls almost as thin as egg 
shells, so delicate, that you must handle them with great 
care. They have beautiful and costly vases, all covered 
over with Chinese scenes of men and women in the tea 
gardens, gathering and drinking tea; of mandarins be- 
ing carried in sedans, with crimson umbrellas borne be- 
fore them ; with men beating gongs and girls playing on 
guitars; with pictures of green fields and shady groves, 
birds of Paradise and peacocks. 

The floors in the houses of wealthy Chinamen are of 
porcelain—red, white, blue, and green—with landscapes 
painted upon them, each piece being painted before the 





clay is burned in the kiln, where their tiles are manufac- 
tured. The Chinese are far ahead of any other nation in 
the manufacture of porcelain. Three thousand years ago, 
they had just such teacups as we see in their houses to- 
day. If you were to go to Egypt and dig among the old 
mummies, which were laid away in the tombs at Thebes 
when Joseph was ruler of Egypt, you would find such 
porcelain as is now made in the potteries of China. 

The door of a Chinese house is almost always open 
during the day, and as we look in, we see beautiful silken 
screens embroidered with delicate floss—the work of the 
girls and young ladies who have nothing else to do. 

Upon the walls are paintings of birds with beautiful 
plumage, butterflies with gorgeous wings, and flowers of 
most delicate tints; for, though a Chinese artist in his 
attempts to paint a landscape, gets men and women, hills 
and valleys, houses and trees, all mixed up, so that we 
cannot tell which is which or what is what, because he 
does not understand the rules of perspective in drawing— 
yet, he can produce beautiful and brilliant colors, and 
paint charming pictures of birds and butterflies. 

We have hardly got started on our ramble through the 
old city, but have seen so much that we must stop and 
think it over. We are apt to read too fast, and too much 
at once, as well as eat too fast, and the mind as well as 
the stomach wants time to digest its food. But before 
we get through our stroll, through the narrow streets, we 
shall see many things to laugh at, and I dare say, we 
shall exclaim again and again, what a queer people! 





Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


We are always glad to receive rebuses and puzzles from 
our friends, but the answers should accompany them. 
No. 370.—A foul proceeding with a beacon fire.—A fowl 
proceeding with a beak on-fire. The following have sent 
correct answers. C..H. McCartney, W. J. Bishop, Frank 
M. Hall, J. R. Kaufman, R. A. Baker, Jr., Mary Hil- 
ton, Chas. Roberts, Julia A. Green, Clarence Dunster. 
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ViET. A Suecessful Experiment 


With Small Pox. 

By Frances Dana GaGE. 
IX. The Book Worm—Brute Porce—Care of School Boys— 
Systematic Exercise—Mal Growth—Lost Days—Learn to 
say No—Breaking Bad Habits in the Egg—Death of FE. M. 
Stanton, and of Mrs. Dr. Lozier—Hair Dyes—Horticultural 
School for Women—Cure for Chronic Diarrhea—Treatment 
of Felons—Of Chicken Pox—Of Sprains—Of Colds—Feeding 
the Sick—Food for Infants. 

THE MARCH number contains: 


qi. Fern Grove Gymnasium. 
sy M. G, Ives SEYMOUR. 
If. Take Care of Your Noses, 
By Rev. C, I. Briguam. 
ERG. Hiow to Feed Babies, 


By Mrs. R. B. GLEAson, M. D. 

IV. The Treatment of the Sick. 
V. Rapid Upward Growth, 
VE. Stunted Youth. 

Vil. One-sided Growth, 
Vif. A Pale Skin. 


Arrest of the Heart’s Action—Evidence that the Blood 
Circulates—Blushing—Why the Veins are Pulseless—A Cut 
Artery—The Pulse—Our Studies in Physiology—Growth and 
Physical Development—A Moody Household—A Crafty 
Woman — Out-door Professions for Women — Work, the 
Heart does—Keeping Up with the Times—Debt—Cure for 
Constipation—Insanity—Sleep Alone—Cure for Neuralgia— 
Iiceough—Delirium tremens—Swimmer'’s Cramps—Consti- 
pution—Cold Feet—Etc., etc., ete. 

Each number during the year will be filled with original 
articles from the best writers, and we shall make a Monthly, 
which will help every reader to live a higher and a nobler 
ife, both phy Vy and morally, 
psu iber who sends us $3 for 1870, will be entitled 
toasplendid Steel Engraving of 

Alex. von Humboldt—Free. 
$2ayear. Samples 20 cts. We send the Herald and the 
Weekly Tribune, one year, for : or, the Ilerald and the 
American Agriculturist for $3.—See for more complete pro- 
8pectus December Agriculturist, 1869. 
WOOD & HOLBROOK, 
15 Laight Street, New York. 
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United States Watch Company, 
MARION, N. J., 


Manufacturers of all the Grades of AMERICAN 


Watches, Pendant Winders and Key Winders, 
BOTH NICKEL AND FROSTED MOVEMENTS. 

The finer grades all having three pairs Conical Pivots, 
Cap Jeweled, in Gold Settings.and accurately adjust- 
ed to Heat, Cold, and Position ; and all, even in the cheapest 
grades, have the STRAIGHT-LINE Escapement, with Ex- 
posed Pallet Jewels, and Hardened and Tempered Hair 
Springs: and for our lateimprovement in STEM-WINDING 
mechanism, we claim a STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY, and 
SMOOTHNESS hitherto unattained in any other manufac- 
ture, at home or abroad. 

Constantly on hand, full lines, all sizes,in Gold, Silver, 
Diamond Set, and Magic Cases, Minute Repeaters, Independ- 
ent 1-4, 1-5 Split and Fly-back Seconds, for taking three dif- 
ferent times. 

WHOLESALE WAREROOMS, 
13 Maiden Lanc, New York, 

And GILES, BROTHER & CO., 142 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
GILES, WALES & CO.,13 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

New York, Jan. 17,1870. 
Watcu No. 1089—Stem Winder—bearing Trade-Mark 
“Frederic Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.,"” manufactured by 
United States Watch Co., has been carried by me from 
December 1868, to January 17th, 1810; its total variation be- 
ing only two seconds in the entire time. 
L. E. CHITTENDEN, Late Register U. S. Treasury. 
Price-Lists furnished the trade on application, enclos- 
ing business card, For sale by the trade generally. 
ee manufactured by the 
s 7 
United States Watch Co., 
Of MARION, N. J., retailed and sent to any part of _the 
country, by C. A. STEVENS & CO., Jewelers, 40 East 
14th Street, Union Square, New York. 
{2 Call or send for Price-List. 


BUSINESS MEN—PARENTS— 
PUPILS—YOUNG MEN— 
AGENTS, and 


Deachioy 


Send for a description of the New Educational Invention, 


EASTMAN PENMAN’S ASSISTANT, 


now exciting so much interest in Educational and Business 
Circles. ly is effecting a revolution in the Writing Art. 
Agents Wanted, Itis the best Agency offered. Sample set 
(full outiit tor a writer) mailed for $1.50. Illustrated Journal 
10 cents. H, G. Eastman, Eastman College, Po’keepsie, N.Y. 


Young Middledoed'Man 


Will address for Zilustrated Catalogue (3,000 graduates in 
successful business) of Lastman Business College, Po’keepsie, 
N. Y. It is the oldest, best, and largest patronized Institu- 
tion of the kind in the world, and the only one providing 
situations for worthy graduates. H. G. EASTMAN, LL.D., 
President, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 


211 Washington 8t., New York. 



















KNiv™s, 
POLISHES 


TIN-WARE, 
TRON,STEEL,&o. 
Everywhere. 





The Novelty Knife 


For Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Has one ordinary biade, and one new patent blade une- 
qualled for a sewing ripper, eraser, nail trimmer, and man 
other uses. Is made of best steel. Price by mail. post-paid, 
plain handle, $1; Ivory, $1.25; Shell, $1.50; Pearl, extra 
tinish, $1.75. For sale at Hardware, Stationery, and Fancy 
Stores, and Sewing Machine Agencies, and wholesale and 
retail by . C. FITCH, Gen. Agent, 

27 City Hall Place, New York. 


GET Tuc Best.—In nothing will this injunction better 
apply than in selecting musical instruments, and more es- 
pecially in purchasing Parlor Organs, It is now.» well es- 
tablished fact that the best instruments of this class manu- 
factured, are the American Organs, made by Messrs, 8S. D. 
& H. W. Smith, of Boston. These instruments possess every 
requisite, and, indeed, many excellencies which the organs 
of other makers do not. Musicians are not at all surprised 
at their great popularity for they know them to be all and 
every thing they are claimed to be. Whether for the home 
circle, the chapel, or the lodge room, there is no organ that 
unites so many desirable qualities. 





ISTERNS PREVENTED from overflowing, and 

/ from bursting, by Muss’ Patent Automatic Water Lead- 

er. Agents wanted, State and County Rights for sale. For 

yarticulars inquire of .i. MUSS, Box_726, Quincy, Ill.. or 
2 t% MITCHELL, Saiem, Columbiana Co., Ohio. 





American Vinegar Generator. 


For full deseription, &c., send 
D. 8’ 


New plan, just patented. 3 
A TRONG, Ashtabula, Ohio, 


stamp to A. DS 











KNOX 
Fruit, Farm & Nurseries, 


—_——7oe— 


GRAPES, 


Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackber- 
ries, Gooseberries, Currants, etc. 


t@ Our stock of VINES AND PLANTS this season 
is the largest and best we have ever offered, and we GUARAN- 
TEE our prices to be aS LoW as the SAME QUALITY of a 
GENUINE article can be had anywhere. 

We call special attention to our immense stock of 

Martha (White Concord) and Black Hawk 
Grapes. 

Jucunda (new, No. 700), Fillmore and Triomphe 
de Gora Strawberries. 

Naomi, Hornet, Clarke and Philadelphia 
Raspberries. : 

Kittatinny Blackberry. 

American Seedling Gooseberry. 

Versaillaise, Fertile d’Angers Cherry. 

White Grape and Victoria Currants, and all 
other desirable varieties of SMALL FRUITS. 


Our Descriptive Dlustrated Catalogue of 
52 Pages, 


containing much valuable information in Small Fruit Cul- 
ture, will be sent to all applicants, enclosing 10 cents. Price 
List, of 2C pages, for Spring of 1870, ENT Frex. 


J. KNOX, 


Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BY MAIL. 


A Complete Assortment of Crapes, 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Gooseberries, and Currants. 


Our offers of Vines and Plants by mail this season, are the 
most liberal we have ever made. All articles sent out will 
be: Ist, All No. 1.—2d. Carefully marked.—3d. Safely Pack- 
ed.—4th. Post-paid.—5th. Their Safe Carriage guaranteed.— 
6th. Accompanying each Package there wi'l be printed in- 
structions for their management and cultivation. 

Price List for Spring of 1870 sent Frrex to all applicants, 


J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MISSOURI LANDS FOR SALE, 


On 2 or 10 Years Credit. 


Missouri Lands are very fertile and situated in the heart 
of the Union. 

North Missouri eontains about 16,000,000 acres as desirable 
as anyin the ve Valley. Through this Garden of 
Missouri the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad extends, and 
allits lands lie near its track and numerous depots. The 
climate, so temperate and healthful, and a virgin soil so 
capable of producing almost every kind of vegetation, invite 
emigrants to settle on our Prairies. Circulars, giving full 
and valuable particulars are supplied gratis to all wishing to 
go themselves, or to circulate to induce their friends to go 








also, 
A Sectional Map showing exact location of all our Rail- 
road lands is sold at thirty cents, 
Address LAND COMMISSIONER, 
Hannibal & St. Joseph R. R. Co., Hannibal, Mo, 








FARM & CARDEN 
implements. 


Rotary Harrows; Monroe's Patent, price $25. Nishwitz 
Patent Pulverizing Harrow, price $30. Shares’ Patent Har- 
row and Pulverizer, with cast-iron or steel teeth, Send for 


Circulars of the above, and also for the Copper Strip Feed 
Cutter to J. RN. DECATUR & GO., Manufacturers.and Deal- 


ers in Seeds, 197 Water Street New York. 


@ECURE A HOME.—The best Fruit and Garden 
lands for sale, in a mild and healthful climate, 30 miles 

from Philadelphia. Good Markets and Society. Pure soft 

water. Price, 30 dollars per acre, payable \ cash, balance 

in 10 years. A rare opportunity. Thousands are settling, 
. ddress Rt, J. BYRNES, Hammonton, N. J, 

































TOMATOES. 


The Unrivalled Prize, “Gen. Grant.” 


This Tomato introduced by us last season, has again proved 
the best in all respects, taking for the third season the first 


and second prizes at the Mass. Hort’l Soc. Exhibitions, in 
competition with all the leading sorts. We have received 
numerous testimonials from all quarters, but for want of 
space are obliged toomit publishing them. Price, post-paid, 
per packet, 25 cents. 
EARLY WYMAN CABBAGE. 

Introduced by us. The best and most profitable early mark- 
ce pe hs It heads early,is of large size and first 
quality, and brings the highest price of any early cabbage 
brought into the Boston market, selling readily last season 
by the thousand, at $18 per bundred. It took the first prize 
at the last and several previous exhibitions of the Masa, 
Hort. Soc. Per packet, post-paid, 25 cents. 

For further descriptions and a beautiful colored Lithograph 
of above Cabbage, see Jan. No. Agriculturist, page 21, or 


AM | fila TAS 


4 h ~y 
t 
if } 
Twenty-fourth Edition of this popular work, which has 
met witli so much favor in the past,is now ready. It has 
been re-written and improved, printed with new type, and 
on fine paper; illustrated with a beautiful Lithograph, 
and many other fine engravings from nature. lt contains 
full description and the culture of over 1,500 leading varietics 
of Flowers and Vegetabics; also descriptive list of the 
novelties of the present season; to which isadded a col- 
lection of 200 choice French Iiybrid Gladiolus. This work, 
we feel confident, will compare favorably with any similar 
one. 





=, 


From Levt Dartiett, Warner, N. HH. 

“TI have received a copy of your superbly gotten-up 
Amateur Cultivator’s Guide. I thinkit far ahead of any- 
thing of the kind ever before issued from the American 
press.’ 

Sent to any address upon receipt of 25 cents for paper 
cover, and 50 cents for tastefully bound in cloth. 

WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Three Best Squashes ! 


The. Hubbard is the sweetest, dryest, and richest table 
squash for winter, the American Turban for fall, and the 
Boston Marrow the best pie squash. Seed sent post-paid to 
any address, at 10 cents a package; Hubbard and Turban 2 
cents an ounce, and Boston Marrow 20cents an ounce, I 
take pride in having been the original introducer of the 
Hubbard squash. My Illustrated Catalogue of Garden and 
Flower seed sent gratis to all 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblchead, Mass. 
| 
THE 








CASABA MELON. 


“One of the specimens weighed twelve pounds: and if 
there is a more suzary, tender-fleshed, and altogether good 
melon than this, we would like to see it.’—Zditors Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, Oct., 1868. 

“Every one who ate of them have pronounced them the 
finest melons tliey ever tasted; they weighed from ten to 
sixteen pounds each. They suffered less from drought than 
any melons on the farm.’”’—J. M. Phillips, Newtown, Md. 

“T am especially pleased with the Casaba Melon on my 
ground; they have borne abundantly, are of very large size 
and superior quulity.”—T. C. Wallace, M.D., Cambridge, N. 

“The earlier years ot my life, which I spent in Constanti-. 
nople, Turkey, in the midst of the profuse abundance of 
melons, which used to overstock the market of that city, we 
would now and then come across the Casaba, . It was a lux- 
ury, not solely for its rarity in that market, but for its own 
size and excellence; though as large as the largest watcr- 
melon, it was also of really exquisite flavor. The cause of 
its rarity was stated to be the fact that it would not grow in 
excellence except in the province of Casaba, in Asia Minor.” 
—Pextract from a letter from W. D. Dwight, Principal of 
the West Point School. 


This melon can be grown quite as casily as any of the 
other varieties of muskmelon. 

The seed for sale in sealed packets. 25 cents each, or six 
for $1; also the fullowing superier varietics: 
California Golden Orange, ® pkt., 10 c.; @ oz. 20c.; FR D., $2.50 


Turke-cap, extra, ed 10 he, 1.50 
Pineapple, “ 10 oo ead 1.23 
Water melon Mo'nt'n Sweet %, 0: «6 1.00 


By Mail, at above prices. For other varieties, see Dreer's 
Garden Calendar for 1870, mailed on receipt of a stamp. 
HENRY A DREER, Seed Grower, 

714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


American Sage Seed. 


True Broad-leaved Sage Seed, grown by the famous Dan- 
vers growers who raise Sage bythe acre. Warranted growth 
of 1860, Price—10 cts. per package; 35 cts. per oz.; $1 per 

1b.: $3.50 per lb. Sent by mail, post-paid, with full direc 

ns for eultivation. Catalogues free. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 











Gregory's Annual Cata- 
logue of 

Choice Garden and Flow- 

er Seeds, 


Having in former years introduced to the public the Hub- 
bard Squash, American Turban Squash, Marblehead Mam- 
moth Cabbage, Mexican Swect Corn, Brown’s New Dwarf 
Marrowfat Pea, Boston Curled Lettuce, and other new and 
valuable vegetables, with the return of another season I am 
again prepared to supply the public with Vegetable and 
Flower seeds of the purest quality. My Annual Catalogue, 
containing a list not only of all novelties, but also of the 
standard vegetables of the garden (over one hundred of 
which are of my own growing) and this season for the first 
time a carefully selected list of ower seeds will be forward- 
ed gratistoall. Sent without request to my customers of 
last season. All seed purchased of me J warrant io be 


Jresh and true to name, and that it shall reach the pur- 


chaser, Shouidit fail in. cither of these respects I will fill 
the order over without additional charge. 
JAMES J. HM. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


SEED STORE AT YOUR DOOR. 
GARDEN & FLOWER SEEDS 
Sent by mail, postage paid, Send for priced Catalogue. 
Farm & Garden Implements, and Fertilizers, 
Of every variety, at very low prices. 
J. VANDERBILT & BROTHERS, 
23 Fulton Street, New York. 
Be ARLY WYMAN CABBAGE.—The earliest Bos- 


ton Market variety. Per packet, 25 cents, mailed. 














MPROVED EARLY PARIS CAULIFLOWER. 
—One of the finest grown by the Market Gardeners about 
Boston, 25 cents per packet, mailed. 
TEW EARLY PEAS.—Supreme, per half-pint 
packet, $1.00; Alpha, small packet, $1.00; Cook's Fa- 
vorite, per half pint packet, 75 cents. Sent by mail. 
IR VERGREEN PODDED BEANS, a new variety 
of pole beans from the Pacific Coast. As astring-bean, 
pickling, we consider it one of the best recently 
I f 


and for { 
er packet, 25 cents, mailed. 


tested, 


URPRISE OATS, ripen three weeks earlier than 
+ any other variety, and weigh forty-five pounds to a 
measured bushel. For full description we refer to our New 
Catalogue. Stock limited. 50cents per quart, postage paid. 


CURTIS’ & COBB'S 
New Illustrated Seed Catalegue, 


and 
Flower & Hitchen Garden Directory. 





The SEVENTEENTH Epirion of our popular and compre- 
hensive Catalogue is now ready, and will be mailed to all 
applicants enclosing us Twenty-fivecents, Regular custom- 


ers supplied without charge. 
Address CURTIS & COBB, 
348 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


AL, ae Als i) VE. x Ty 
BOSTON MARKET CELERY. 

I can supply best seed of the genuine Boston Market 
Celery, the variety described on page 420 of the Novy. (1869) 
Agriculturist. Per package, 15 cts.; per ounce, £0 cts.; by 
nail, post-paid. Catalogues free. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS AND CHOICE 
-VEGETABLES,. 


My New ILLusTRATED CATALOGUE OF CnOICE FLOWER 
AND VEGETABLE S£EDS for 1870, is published and ready to 
send out, It containsa list of nearly everything desirable 
in the Flower and Vegetable Garden. All the best varieties 
of Beans, Beets, Cabbage, Cucumbers, Melons, Radish, etc., 
ete., 15 varieties of Tomatoes, embracing several new sorts, 
Read my advertisement about New ‘romatogs in the Agri- 
culturist for February, page 70. The three varieties describ- 
ed there will be sent for 35 cents; not SO cents, as the print- 
ers made it read. My Catalogne tells how to get jthe Agri- 
culturist, Our Young Folks, The Childrens’ Hour, Arthur's 
Home Magazine, The Independent, Phrenological Journal, 
and several other valuable Magazines, at the lowsst Cluo 
price. Catalogue mailed free to all who opply. 

Address J.F. MENDENHALL, Carmel, Ind. 


WARRANTED GARDEN SEEDS, 
CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, NEW SEED POTATOES, 
AND SEED OATS, ETC., 

By Mati, to any Post-office in the United States. Our Illus. 
trated Descriptive Priced Catalogue for 1879, is issued, and 

will be mailed to any address on receipt of 10 cents, 
EDW’D. J. EVANS & CO., York, Pa, 


Conover’s Colossal Asparagus ! 
SPLENDID ROOTS! 


Grown singly in drills in rich soil and with good culture. 
Onc year old. $3 per 100; $25 per 1,009. 
Send for Circulan. It. M. WELLES, 
Towanda, Pa. 
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Phinney’s Early Water-Melon, per packet...........25 cents, 
“ 


Rising Sun Tomato, _ Mr rere, 3 « 
Early Wyman Cabbage, 5g acta SAD ra 
Conover’s Colossal Asparagus Seed, per packet....5) « 
Early Wakcfield Cabbaze, per ounce...........00.. reach $1.00 


Fine roots of Conover's Colossal Asparagus, at $3.00 per 
hundred, 

Our New Sced Catalogue, containing the names and prices 
of all the New Vegetable and Pield Seeds, with g 
description of the same, is ready for mailing to all appli. 
cants, Address 

2. HI. ALLEN & CO., P.O. Box 876, 
189 & 191 Water Street, New York, 








Feresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, 
- erb, Tree, Shrub and Evergreen Seeds (25 sorts of 
cither, $1.00) prepaid by mail, Agents wanted. 

Priced Catalogues gratis. Trade List. Seeds on commis 
sion. Small Fruits. Fresh Onion Seed, $4 per Ib. 

I, M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries and Secd Warehouse, 
Established 1°42. Plymouth, Mass, 
T \ @i 7 cw AS A TY 
PURE CANE SEED, 

This Seed, grown under our own obserya- 
tion, is PURE and TRUE to the varieties nam. 
ed, The cane producing it having yielded 
200 to 300 gallons syrup per acre. 

Our Regular Sorgho is a8 FRESH TMPORTA- 
TION FROM THE MOUTH OF THE YAXG-TsR- 
KIANG, the best cane-growing section in 
China, and has been carefully cultivated 
one season specially for us. 

Liberian, by mail, 40 cts. per Tb.; by Ex. 
_ 25 Ibs. or less, 25 cts. per Ib.: over 3 

hs. 15 cts. per Ib, Regular Sorgho, Gom 
sceana, Neeazana, by mail, cts. per lbs 
by Express, 25 Ibs. or_less, 50 cts. per Ibs 
over 25 Ibs., 20 cts. per Ib. 

Packages included. Send for Circular, 

BLYMYER, NORTON & CO., 
Manufacturers of Cincinnati, 0, 
Vicrorn CaNngz Mr“yi and Coox’s Evap- 
ORATOR. 


se Br ‘ , 
Alsike Clover. 

Fine for mowing and pasturage, or for bees. Price 10 cts, 
per 0z.; 75 cts. per Ib., by mail, st also $7 per peck, 
and $25 per bushel of 69 Ibs., by Express. Catalogues free, 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


New Tomatoes. 


ALGER.—This new varicty has the same potato-like foliage 
as Keyes’, but the fruit is larger, of good market size, early 
and very productive, 15 cts. per package. 

GEN. GRANT.—Remarkably solid, round, flat in  ehape, 
handsome, and of excellent quality. Received the first pre- 
mium for the two past years at the Annual Exhibition of the 
Mass. Hort, Society, 15 cents per package. 

CRIMSON CLUSTER.—Early, grows in large clusters bear- 
ing handsome fruit, oftentimes elegantly spotted with gold, 
15 cents per package. 

MamMMOTI CLUSTER.—Very large, round, crimson, 15 cents 
per package, 

Boston MankEetT.—The result of most careful selection by 
the Boston market-men for a series of years; Jarge, flat, 
round, solid ; enormously productive, 15 cts. per package. 

EanLy ORANGEFIELD.—An English sort, vields its fruit in 
large clusters, This Tomato is of a peculiarly rich and sweet 
flavor, and excellent as fruit for dessert, 15 cts. per package. 

Also the following excellent varieties at 10 cts. per pack- 
age. Early York, Dwart Scotch, Keyes’ Early Prolif, 
Yellow Fig, Maupay’s Superior, Cherry, Large Yellow, Fee- 
jee, Cook’s Favorite, Lester’s Perfected, Large Smooth Red, 
Tomato De Laye, Tilden, New Mexican, Strawberry, or 
Ground Cherry, 

All of the above are of my own rafsing, each grown 
fsolated, scattered over three square miles of territory. 
Catalogues free. 

JAMES J. UW. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Improve Your Seed. 


“The Best is the Cheapest.” 
SANFORD CORN. 


The experience of the past scason fully confirms all that 
has been said in its favor. In many instances, being planted 
in the same field and having in all respects the same chance, 
it has ripened from two to three weeks earlier, and yielded 
double the amount of other corn, Testimonials from relia- 
ble farmers in nearly every State endorse it as being the best 
Jleld corn. One quart by mail post-paid, Tic. ‘Two quarts, 
$1.25. One peck, $3. One peck by Express, $2. One bushel, 
$5. Send for Descriptive Circular. Address 

$. B. FANNING, Jamesport, Long Island, N. Y. 


Seed Potatoes and Oats. 

Genuine Early Rose for seed at $4 per Bbl. Four Ibs. by 
mail, @i5c. Mamsdell’s Norway Oats, genuine, pure, and 
perfectly free from foul seeds, @$3.00 per pushel (32 1Ds.). 

The above will be delivered to Express free of charge. 

Ad@ress E. W. GRISWOLD, Centrebrook, Conn. 
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BLISS’ 


B. K. BLISS 





SELECT GARDEN SEEDS. 


Nos. 41 Park Row, and 151 Nassau Street, New York. 
Importers, Growers, and Dealers in Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, Horticultural 


Implements, and Garden Requisites. 
Would invite attention to the following COLLECTIONS OF SEEDS for 


THE FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDEN, 


which have been favorably known in every section of the country for the past Sixteen years. 


Collections of Flower Seeds by Mail. 


The following collections contain the most showy varic- 
ties in our large assortment, with full directions for culture. 
Each packet contains a mixture of the different colors and 
varieties of its species, so that a greater display can be made 
at a much less price than when ordered in separate packets. 
Those unacquainted with Flowers, as well as the experi- 
enced cultivator, may order without fear of disappointment. 


Coll. 
Coll. 





A—contains twenty choice varietics of Annuals,. .$1.00 


B—contains twenty chcice varieties of Biennials 






OE POPC aninesk cece seceadenccsesscscssvenees 00 
Coli, C—contains ten extra varieties of Annuals and 

Perennials, embracing many of the new anc 

CHOICESE IM GUITIVATION, . «occ cccscscccecdcsciree 00 


Coll, D—contains 
from Pri. Mowers, of English Pansies, Ger- 
man, Carnation and Picotes Pinks, Verbenas, 

Truffaut's French Asters, Double Hollyhocks...... 1.00 


Any one remitting $3.00 will receive the four assortinents 
postage irce. 
Coll. E—contains fifteen very select varieties of Green- 
house Seeds,..........+ $5.00 


five very choice varicties, selected 
(ae i 












Coll. F—contains one hundred varieties of Annuals, 
Biennials and Perennials, including many 
now and choice varictics.........cccscccessccees 5.00 


Coll. G—contains fifty varieties of Annuals, Bis 
and Perennials............. 





Coll. H—contains twenty varieties of hardy Annuals, 
3iennials and Perennials, for sowing in Autumn.1.00 
The seeds contained in the above assortments are of our 
own selection. Purchasers who prefer to make their selec- 
tion from the Catalogue will be entitled to a discount pro- 
portionate to the quantity ordered, 


Collections ef Kitchen Garden Seeds, 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF VEGETABLE SEEDS FOR 
YEAR'S SUPPLY, FOR A LARGE OR SMALL GARDEN. 


ONE 


The following Collections are made up in the most liberal 
manner, care being taken to give a siflicient quantity of all 
the finest varieties and most useful sorts of Vegetables 
required in the Kitchen Garden. 


Assortment No. 5 contains 55 varieties, $3.50 
hs No. 6 contains 33 varieties, 2.00 

No. 7 contains 15 varieties, 1.00 

The above are prepared expressly for sending by mail, and 
will be sent post-paid upon receipt of prices annexed. 

Larger Collections, which can be safely sent by express 
one paid by purchaser,) to any part of the country, as 
ollows: 

No. 1, $20.00; No. 2, $15.00; No.3, $10.00; No. 4, $5.00. 


For a list of the contents of each Collection, see Sixteenth 
Annual Edé#ion of our Llwstrated Secd Catalogue 
and Guide tothe Flower and Kitchen Garden, 
now ready for distribution. 

No pains or expense have been spared _in preparing this 
edition, to make it the most complete work of the kind ever 
published in this country. 

It contains 120 pages of closely printed matter, and to 
hundred choice engravings of favorite Flowers and Vege- 
tables—a large portion of which are entirely new; also, 
two beautifully colored lithographs of Lilium Aura= 
tumanda group of Pansies, and a descriptive 
list of upwards of tco thousand species and varieties of 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, including all the novelties ot the 
past season, with directions for their culture; also, a list 
of upwardsof One Hundred varieties of Choice Gladiolus— 
with many other Summer-Flowering Buibs—and much useful 
information upon the subject of gardening generally. 

A copy will be mailed to all applicants enclosing Tirenty- 
Jive cents. Our regular customers supplied without charge. 





Cabbages worth Growing. 


The following embraces the very best varietics in cultiva- 
tion for asuccession, Mailed to any address upon receipt of 






price. 
pet. 02, 4 1b. pound, 

MTET WETTIG 65s besa b0s sv sencesees 23 «= $2.09 = $5.90 ~—s- $ 18.00 
Early Wakefield ... ...........- 1 5) 2.50 8.09 
Early York and Large York, each10 5 vis} 2.00 
Early Winningstadt............ 1 49 1.25 4.09 
Large Early Schweinturt......... 15 1.99 3.50 10.90 
Fottler’s Improved Brunswick.. .15 rh) 2.50 7.00 
Stone Mason Drumhead.......... 10 4) 1.25 4.09 
Premium Flat Duteh..... 10 4) 1.3 4.00 
Improved American Sa 10 40 1.°5 4.0 
Marblehead Mammoth. 25 1.0) 8.00 10.90 
Red Dutch, for Pickling........ 40 1.25 4.0 

One packet each of the above 12 varieties, $1.25, 

Oneounce “ = =8 a 6.25. 


Address B. K. BLISS & SON, 


P, O. Box.5,512, 
Lilium Auratuma. 
The Japanese Queen of Lilies, 


A large importation from Japan, just received by the sub- 
Scribers, in fine, healthy condition, Flowering Bulbs mailed 
to any xddress at following prices: > 

No. 1, $1.0) each; $9.00 per doz. No. 2, 73 cents each, or 
$6.75 per doz. No, 3. 50 cts. each: $4.50 per doz. Prices by 
the handred or thousand will be given to dealers npon 
application, RK. BLISS & SON, 

Nos. 41 Park Row, and 151 Nassau St., New York. 


‘ew York, 


» 








Address B. K. BLISS & SON, 
P. 0. Box 5712, New York. 
BLISS’ IMPROVED 


Leong Orange Carrot. 


This superior variety is the result of a careful selection, 
for successive years, of the best formed, largest, and deep- 
est-colored roots of the Imported Long Orange Carrot, by 
which it has attained a perfection hitherto unknown in this 
useful vegetable, being larger, better flavored, and of a 
deeper orange color, and more sure to produce a crop. But- 
ter makers will find this variety very usefal .in giving to 
their butter a rich, deep vellow color. We unhesitatingly 
pronounce it the best variety in the market, and one which 
will not fail to give satisfaction to the purchaser. 1 0z., 20 
cts.; 4 0z., 65 cts.; 1 pound, 82, by Mail, post-paid. 

Address DB. K. BLISS & SON, 

P.O. Box 5712, New York. 
re) ed ar ay a ‘ 
New Crop Onion Seed. 

Grown expressly for us the past scason by some of the 
most successful growers in Wethersfield, Conn., and vicini- 


ty, the quality of which cannot be excelled. Mailed post- 
paid to any address upon receipt of price affixed. 





OZ, ¥ oz. pound 

Rarly Red Wethersfield. ..........0.0: 40 1.25 4.00 

| Large Red Wetherstleld............0es 40 1.25 4.00 
} WSleOw DAUver Soc. ccdec.sctaccstece 40 1.25 5.00 
SOUOW ADO rs ck cvs veqoencssuannces 40 1.25 5.00 
NEUSE ORNMME. cs ccnnsrnccecersonsaete 50 1.50 5.00 
WRG CODEC 6 igo, cscs snccuaeeentecees 50 15 5.09 


| 


| 
| 


Address 3. K. BLISS & SON, 
Nos. 41 Park Row & 151 Nassau St., New York. 


. 
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SEED POTATOES. 


Bresrr’s Kine or tHe Ear.res, or No. 4—Known also 
as the Fifty Doliar Potato (at which price they were sold 
last spring). The experience of the past season fully con- 
firms all that was claimed for it by the raiser, and we have 
no hesitation in pronouncing it the Zariiest, as well as one 
of the best varieties in cultivation, is ready for marketing one 
week in advance of the Early Rose. Mr. Bresee has placed 
his entire stock in our hands, for sale at the following greatly 
reduced prices, 

Two Pounds, by mail, post-paid, for $1.00; by Express, 
(purchaser paying freight), One Peck, $5.00; One Bushel, 
$15.00; One Bb)., $40.02. 

BrESEE’s PEERLESS, or No. 6.—This is, without exception, 
the best variety in cultivation, for a general crop. It grows 
toa large size, of a very showy appearance, is enormously 
productive, and fully equal to the Peachblow in quality. 
the stock was sold last spring at $600 per bushel. Onc B., 
by mail, $1.60; by Express, $ 6.00 per peck. $1.00: b 

00; by 





1 
BRESEE’S PRoLiFic, or No, 2.—4 Bs., by mail 
25 per peck ; $4.00 per bushel; $9 per Bbl. 
SLIMAX.— Ibs., by mail, $1.00; $1.50 per peck; $4.00 per 
bushel; $9.00 per Bbl. 
Eanriy Rosr.—t bs., Leg mail, $1.09; $1.00 per peck; $2.50 
per bushel; $5,009 per Bbl. 
Not less than $1.00 worth of a variety will be mailed. 
Older varieties will be furnished at market prices. Our 
illustrated Potato Catalogue, with full directions for their 
culture, will be mailed to all applicants enclosing a stamp. 
B. K. BLISS & SON, 


41 Park Row, & 151 Nassau St., New York. 
L/HOMME-LEFORT, MASTIC, or 
COLD GRAFTING WAX. 


Used in the Imperial Nurseries and Planta- 
tions of Paris. 


=O 





This preparation is known as the best which can_hbe used 
in the operation of grafting ‘Trees, Shrubs, and Plants of 
any description, budding Roses, &c. Itrequires no previous 
melting: it is always ready for use; it grows hard in the 
open air as well as in water; and once hardened is not 
liquified under a high temperature. 

This article is far superior to anything yet prodnced for 
the purpose of healing all wounds in Trees, &c., arising from 
accident or disease. 1t rapidly causes broken or split branch- 
es to unite again; it preserves the graft from moisture and 
from the intrusion of insects, &c., and is 
THE BEST S'YPTIC TO PREVENT THE EFFUSION OF 

SAP AFTER THE PRUNING OF THE GRAPE-VINE. 

It is also an indispensable article in many other circum- 
stances, which can only be illustrated by its use, Sold in tin 
boxes of various sizes, bearing the signature of the inventor. 
Price 49c., $1.25 and $3.50 per tin. The largest contains 6X Ibs. 

Descriptive Circnlars turnished to all applicants. 

B. K. BLISS & SON, 41 Park Row, New York, 
General Agents for the United States. 


CUCUMBER, GEN. GRANT. 


A superior variety, either 
for forcing or for culture in 
the open round. It is pertect 
in form, solid and crisp, and 
of a most agreeable flavor. 
Many specimens were grown 
the past season averaging 
thirty inchesin length. After 
a five years’ trial, we unhesti- 
tatingly pronounce it better 
_ than any other variety for 
: forcing. 

Packets, containing 10 seeds, 
25 cents. Five Packets for 
$1.00. B.K. BLISS & SON, 

LP. 0. Box 5712, 
New York. 





Comover’s 


COLOSSAL 
ASPARAGUS 
Seed and Roots. 


The experience of the past 
season fully confirms all that 
was claimed for this varicty 
when first cffered last spring, 
and it now stands unrivaled 
in size, productiveness, and 
quality. 

Specimens were exhibited 
the past season by Mr. Cono- 
ver, which were grown along- 
side the best “ Oyster Bay” 
yarieties, and received the 
saine care and treatment, 
which attained four times the 
size of that popular yvaricty. 

Though but two years from 
the secd, many of the plants 
produced from twenty to 
thirty sproxts, averaging 
from two to four inches in 
circumference, and were 
ready forcutting one year in 
advance of the ordinary vari- 
cties. Strong, one-year-old 
Roots mailed, post-paid, $2 
per fifty; $3.00 per hunared. 

SrEpDs.—\ 0z, packet, 50 cts. 
Address B. K. BLISS & SON, 

41 Park Row, & 151 Nassau 
St., New York. 


Fresh Pear Seed. 


In first-rate condition, just received by the subscribers, 
40 cts. per ounce, $1.25 per 4 ounces, $4.00 per pound, $525.00 
per 100 pounds. ; 

Address B. K. BLISS & SON, 
Nos. 41 Park Row, & 151 Nassau St., New York. 
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TERMS-— (cash before insertion) : 


IN ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary. Pages, $1.50 per line. Less than 4 lines, $5. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 

Page next to Reading Matter, last Page, and 2d and3d 
Cover Pages—$2.50 per agate line of space for each inser- 
tion.—Last Cover Page—$3.00 per agate line of spacc. 

IN GERMAN EDITION. 

Ordinary Pages, 2% cents per line. Less than four lines, 
$1.00 for each insertion. 

Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line for each 
insertion. 











KAY SAS FARMS. 
NEOSHO VALLEY LANDS! 
1,300,000 ACRES FOR SALE TO 
ACTUAL SETTLERS. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 
SOUTHERN BRANCH. 


The Lands now offered by this Company are situated 
mainly within twenty miles on each side of the road, extend- 
ing one hundred and seventy miles along the 


NEOSHO VALLEY, the richest, finest, and most inviting 
valley for settlement inthe West. The Landsare admirably 
adapted to fruit and vine culture, stock raising, and dairy 
business’ They consist of rich bottoms, level, undulating, 
and rolling prairie, usually convenient to wood and stone, 
spring, creek, or river water. 


Interspersed among cultivated tracts and lying in large 
bodies together, they present inducements to familtes, 
neighborhood scttlements, and large colonics, possessed by 
no other lands in the State. While the lands cf similar cor- 
porations have been culled by the two hundred thousand 
settlers of the last two years, these have been rigidly reserv- 
ed intact, and now are open to the actual hard-working set- 
tler—the bone and sinew of the nation. 

One-third of the labor required at the East in the culture 
of farms will insure here double the amount of crops. Tho 
high rolling prairie is the finest wheat land in the world, and 
when plowed deeply, standsa drought, and produces corn 
nearly as well asthe best of onr bottom-lands. For orchards, 
grape culture, and small fruit in general, it is far superior, 
and is least affected by frosts. 


BUILDING MATERIAL AND FENCING.—The varieties 
of timber are Cotton-wood, Hackberry, Locust, Oak, Hick- 
ory, and Black- Walnut, situated mostly on the large rivers 
and creeks, and hid _awayin ravines, unobservant to the 
common traveler. Within convenient distance of almost 
every quarter section, are the finest quarries of limestone, 
furnishing the best of material for house, barn, fences, etc. 
Large quantitics of pine lumber are imported by way of 
Leavenworth, and 2s600n as our road reaches the pineries 
of the Indian Territory and Texas, it will be brought up the 
valley of the Neosho. 


STOCK RAISING.—The rich native grasses of the prairics 
and bottoms, with the large area of unoccupied lands in 
connection with the dry, mild, and open winters, present 
— advantages for the raising of cattle, sheep, and 
norses. 

One of our correspondents, a Kentuckian, ina Ictter just 
received, says: “I examined Labette and Neosho Counties 
last winter, and I consider the region of your Land Grants to 
be the very centre of the live-stock trade in this part of the 
continent. Itisaregion better adapted to the growth of 
live-stock, and the making of butter and cheese, than any 
other in the same latitude. Its limestone soil in time, will be 
the best Blue Grass land ia the world.” 


DAIRYING.—In such a country, with ranges for stock un- 
restricted, and pasture limitless, the production of butter 
and cheese inust be profitable. The cheapness with which 
cattle can be raised and fed, leaves this branch of labor 
without any drawbacks, and insures handsome returns and 
liberal profits to all who engage in the dairying business. 

FRUIT GROWING is one of the specialties, as demon- 
strated by the Gold Medal awarded to the State of Kansas 
by the Pennsylvania State Horticultural Society for “a 
COLLECTION OF FRUITS UNSURPASSED FOR SIZE, BEAUTY, 
AND FLAVOR.” ‘The pear and apple crop of 1869 gives posi- 
tive assurance of success in this department. 

THE CLIMATE AND HEALTH of Kansas are unequal- 
ed. These, indeed, are among its chief excéilencies, and are 
recommendations for settlement. The atmosphere is dry 
and pure, and singularly beneficial to persons predisposed 
to consumption and bronchial affections. No country in the 
world furnishes a larger number of days in the year in 
which out-door work can be done. 

COAL AND SALT.—Numerous veins of excellent coal 
have been opened in the Valicy, and in many other parts of 
the State, varying all the way from 1 to G feet in thickness. 

SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES.—The Common and Higher 
Schools of the State are endowed with lands to the value of 
millions of dollars, a portion of which have been sold and 
invested, yielding a heavy income. Churches of all denomi- 
nations are common, and liberally supported and attended. 

PRICES OF LAND.—Onur lands varyin price, usually from 
$2 to $8 per acre, and are sold upon the credit of (10) years’ 
time, and on more favorable terins than any other company 
in the State. It is our purpose to prevent, as far as possible, 
any speculating in the lands of this Company, and to en- 
courage sales to actual settlers alone; 

TERMS OF SALE.—One-tenth down at time of purchase. 
No payment the second ycar, except the interest. One-tenth 
every year after until completion of payments, with annual 
interest. Any one wishing to save the interest can have the 
privilege of paying up at any time. 

THE HEAD LAND OFFICE is located at JONCTION 
CITY, to which all immigrants and persons desiring to sce 
the lands of this Company shonld purchase tickets. Large 
maps of the road and the lands can be seen, anc, important 
information gained, not possessed at any other poet and to 
all purchasers of lands Free tickets {rom this point are given 
over the Road. 

For further information address 

ISAAC T. GOODNOW, 
Land Commissioner, 
Junction City, Kansas, 
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THE 


EKUMELAN 


GRAPE. 


A FEW WORDS TO THE PUBLIC. 


We are in receipt of hundreds of letters asking many dif- 
ferent questions in reference to the merits of the Eumelan 
grape; some of the more common of which we desire to 
answer through the advertising columns of the American 
Agriculturist, for the benefit of all who read this journal, 
and are desirous to learn of the worth of this variety which, 
though new to the public, has been growing and producing 
fruit for many years. 

Ques. Where, when, and with whom did the Eumelan 
originate? Ans. At Fishkill, on the Hudson, about thirty 
years since, in the grounds of a Mr, Thorne. 


Ques, Is the Eumelan an early grape? Ans. Yea, the 
earliest of all the valuable sorts, ripening some days in ad- 
vance of the Haytford Prolific, and more than two weeks 
sooner than Delaware. 


Ques, Is the Eumclan a hardy variety? Ans. Onc of the 
most hardy. The vines have withstood the winters of the 
past 25 years in bleak exposure without protection, and more 
recently have proved hardy where tried in every Northern 
State, from Maine to Minnesota. Ques. Are the vines vigor- 
ous? Ans, We have found the Eumelan to be as vigorous 
as Concord; and such is the report from all who have tested 
it. 

Ques. What is the color of the Eumelan? Ans. Black 
with a peculiar wax-like bluish bloom, making it our hand- 
somest black variety. 

Ques. Have Eumelan grapes been grown elsewhere than 
at Fishkill? .d4ns. Yes; in many places where the vines have 
becn tried, and always possessing the same great superiority 
over other black varieties that it has been found to possess 
when grown at Fishkill. Ques. Is the stock of vines you 
are now offering for sale grown from mature wood, or is it 
grown from green cuttings and immature wood? Ans. Our 
stock of Eumelan vines is grown from well-ripened wood, 
taken from bearing vines, and the plants we are selling are 
strong and well rooted,so that we can warrant every one 
we send out to give satisfaction to the purchaser. 

The above and many other inquiries are fully answered in 
our pamphlet, containing thirty years history of this most 
valuable grape: also, testimonials from persons in all parts 
of the country where the vines have been on trial. 

We will send the pamphlet free to any person giving us 
their address. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Says: 
“ Wearo convinced that this grape is worthy of gencral 
trial, and we shall take much interest in seeing its true 
merits developed.” 


Tne Rvurat New YORKER Says: 


“The Eumelan promises to descrve a prominent place in 
American vinyards.” 


Tune New York TRIBUNE SAYS: 


“The Enumelan must be considered, from present evidence, 
to be a valuable addition to our list of grapes.” 


ONE WorD FOR THE QUALITY OF OUR VINES. 
Faimyra, N. ¥., Nov. 11, 1869. 

Messrs. Hasbrouck & Bushnell.—Gents: The box of Eume- 
lan vines is received. The One Hundred No. 1 are as fine 
one-year-old vines as Leversaw. Can’t help but give my 
customers best satisfaction. The second and third class are 
also very fine. The second class are as good, and, in fact, 
better, than many first-class one-year-old grape-vines I have 
received from many other sources. 


Truly yours, A, M. Purpy. 


Onw WorpD FOR THE FRUIT OF THE EUMELAN. 
Reading, Mass., Sept. 30, 1869. 
Messrs. Hasbrouck & Bushnell:—My Eumelan vine isa 
vigorous, almost rampant, grower. Leaves, dark, thick, and 
parchment like, while the wood is hard, and very short 
jointed. Thus far, 1 have not one among my fifty or sixty 
varieties which (all things considered) has pleased me so 
much as the Eumelan. My vines have been entirely healthy, 
and the fruit of the Eumelan ripened this year fully one 
weck in advance of the Hartford. In quality, it deserves to 
be placed at the head of the black grapes. 
Respectfully yours, Rev. Ws. H. WILLcox. 


Send for price list of Vines, also terms to Clubs. 
Address 
HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 
Iona, near Peekskill, 
Westchester Co., N. Y. 











“ —$$—<—_ 
Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage! 


This is the largest cabbage in the world i ; 
ing over sixty pounds each, and Averaging a8 Hien Tee a 
pounds by the acre! It is not only large, but cannot be ty 
passed for reliability for heading, tenderness, and dh De sur 
As some cultivators have an impression that this cannes. 
cannot be fully matured outside of Marblehead. Jee 
their attention to the following extracts from amo invite 
many commendatory letters which I have received ng the 

“Your Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage cannot be exe 1 
There were_heads weighing 50 lbs., and heads of Fotth ed, 
Improved Brunswick (from yonr seed) weighing 40 Thee 
Jopn i. Howlett, Charlestown, ml.” utili = 

‘I raised from your seed Marblehead Mammoth Capp 
that weighed 50 Ibs—A. H. Mace, Clintonyi ¥. wee 
14th, 1880." : ile, N. ¥., Noy 

**Your Marblehead Mammoth Cabbages were very 
they all headed well, and weighed 27 to 40, and tr he Sve, 
Llewellyn, Red Wing, Minn., March 12, 1869.” —W. 
ae Your aor po proce Ae gd are wonderfu)- 

hey grew_to the size of an umbrella.—Th Manican’ 
Palermo, Kansas.” omas Flanigan, 

“The Marblehead Mammoth Cabbages were a 
cess. They headed well, and were three times aa tenet: 

> vor rais . > > Larke as 
ony equnaee I ever raised before.—J. F. Butt, Kosciusco, 
“1 have raised your Marblehead Mammoth Ca 
two years, and it has proved the tenderest and ewer itt 
bage I ever saw.—S. §. Groves, Stones Prairie, Il.” ‘ 

John Van Wormer, Springs’ Mills. Mich. raised som 
weighing 30 Ibs. John Humphreys, Titusville, N. y Sse 
Ibs. M. D, Clark, Elyria, Ohio, 371bs. H. A. Terry,Crescent 
City, lowa, 40 lbs., measuring 56 inches around the solid 
head, Thos, A. Lambert, Becancour, C. W., exhibited three 
cabbages weighing respectively 46, 42}4, and 44 Ibs. John 
W. Dean, St. Michael’s, Md., has grown them weighing ¢: 
lbs, S. M. Shuck, Preston, Minn., 33 lbs., when trimmed. E 
lf. Ellis, Etna Green, Ind., over 80 Ibs. A. E. Garrison Des 
Moines, Iowa, 30 lbs. James §. Allen, Union Springs, N Y. 
30 lbs., when stripped of loose leaves. Wm. Lee, Jr., Denver” 
Colorado, has grown heads weighing 45 to 50 Ibs., asa penal: 
tv for which the miners of the mountains call him the “Big 
Cabbage Man.” Leonard Choat, Denver, Colorado, raised 
one which weighed 46 lbs. when trimmed of waste leaves 
Collins Eaton, Ogdensburgh, N. Y., 50 Jbs. _P. Sweeney. 
Loretto, Pa., 43 lbs. Sam’] B. Ornsbee, Rolling Prairie, Wis, 
53 Ibs. Chas. W. Oden, Little Sioux, Iowa, produced quite gq 
lot weighing from 59 to 60 Ibs. A. ©. Van Tassal, 39 Ibs. trim. 
med. A.C. Goodwin, Kennedy, N, Y., 45 to 60 lbs. W.H 
Spera, Euphrata, Pa., raised fifty heads that averaged over 
81 lbs. each. Wing). Munson, Burlington, Vt., raised some 
weighing 46 Ibs. Mary B. Sellman, Galesburg, Iowa, 28 to 43 
Ibs. stripped of loose leaves. Hundreds of others have 
written me that they have ‘taken all the prizes at the 
County Fairs.” ‘“ Raised the largest cabbage ever seen jn 
the country.” “ Astonished all their neighbors.” “That in 
swectness, crispness, and tenderness, they were unequalled,” 
etc., etc. Astle original introducer of the Mammoth Cab- 
bage, Iam prepared to supply seed grown from extra large 
heads, at following prices, hy mail, post-paid: Per package, 
25 cts.; per 0z., $1; 4 02zs., $5.50; per Ib. $12. a 

Full instructions for cultivation accompanying the seed, 
Catalogues free. JAMES J. Il. GREGORY, 

Marblehead, Mass. 





~ FERRE, BATCHELDER & C005 _ 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Seeds and 


VEGETABLE AND FLOWER GARDEN 


MANUAL for 1870, will be ready for distribution early 
in January. It will contain about 100 pages, with numerons 
illustrations—a complete list of Vegetable and Flower seeds, 
to which will be added alist of Samamer=Mlowering 
Bulbs, Plants and Small Fruits. Sent to all 
applicants enclosing £0 cents. Our customers supplied 
without charge. Address 


FERRE, BATCHELDER & C0., 


231 Main St., Springfield, Mass, 


To Market Gardeners, 


Your business involves apn immense outlay over small 
areas, and it is of first importance that the seed you plant 
should be Sully reliable. My enterprise is of special inter- 
est to you, asl am engaged in growing, directly under my 
own eye, a great variety of vegetable seeds, many of which 
seedsmen usually import or gather together from growers 
scattered through the country. Because I grow these seed 
myself I am enabled to warrant them fresh and true to 
name, and to bind myself to refill the same value gratis, 
should they not proveso. All seed warranted to reach each 
purchaser. Ialsoimport and procure from first growers, 
choice varieties that cannot be grown in my locality, giving 
me thus one of the largest if not the largest variety of veg- 
etable seed sold by any dealer in the United States. Give 
my seed atrial. Catalogues gratis. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


MACY HAS IT. 


Every new thing, Macy has it. 
If you order anything, Macy hasit. 
Any advantage in price, Macy hasit. 
We buy and sell for cash— Macy has it. 
Every new book, Macy has it. 
Everything in Lace Goods, Macy hasit. 
Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, Macy has it. 
Small Wares, Trimmings, &c., Macey has it. 
All at popular prices— Macy always has it. 
Cash orders, by Mail, or Express. 

R. H. MACY, i4th St. & 6th Ave., New York. 











European Larch Seed (Larix Europea). 


A supply of Fresh Seed just received by the subscribers,and 
mailed post-paid to any address at following prices: 1 0% 
25 cts.; \ Ib., 75 cts.; 11b., $2.50. 

Address B. K. BLISS & SON, 
P. O. Box No. 5712, New York. 
A 310-ACRE FARM FOR SALE—24 
miles from Greensboro Station, Maryland & Delaware 

Railroad. Price $25 per acre, $2,000 Cash; balance one an 
two years. For particulars address P.O. BOX 24. 
Greensboro, Md, 
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SEEDS AND PLANTS 


FOR MARKET OR PRIVATE GARDENS, 


Of such kinds and qualities as we use in our Market Gardens at Bergen City, New Jersey. 


per oz. per lb. 
ASPAFAYTUS, Giant......serecesceccsesscceees $ 10c. $ 


+ Conover’s Colossal .,........... 1.00 12.00 

Beets, Early Bassano, and Short Top Round.. 20c. 2.00 
*  Pine-Apple, 30c. oz., $3 1b. Long Blood, 13c. 1.50 
Cabbage, (Early) Jersey Wakefield (¢7we).. 1.00 12.00 


- Oxheart, Winningstadt, Dutch, 
SUNG TAIBC YORK yc csscciccvscccs 30c. 3.00 
” (Late) Flat Dutch, and Bergen..... 30c. 3.00 
Drumhead, and Stone Mason... 30c. 3.00 
Carrot, Early Horn, and Long Orange........ lie. 1.50 


Cauliflower, Early Paris, and Nonpareil... 1.50 20.00 
Celery, New Dwarf White, Henderson’s.... 50c. 5.00 





~ White and Red Solid............scce0. 40c. 4,00 
Cucumber, White Spine, Cluster, Long 
“ ae and Early Frame.......... 15e. 1.50 
Egg Plant, N. Y. Improved Large Purple.. 75c. 8.00 
Lettuce, thes Butter, and India.......... 40c. 4.00 
Melon, (Musk), Citron, Nutmeg, & Skillman’s 20c. 1.50 
** (Water), Ice Cream, and Long Island.. 15c. 1.50 
Peewee, TEI ANd DWaArl. cs cices desecdedecdectece 10c. 1.00 
Onion, Large Red, Yellow, and White.... . 50c. 5.00 
Parsley, Extra Dwarf RETCU, o cscs esvceseses 15c. 1.50 
Pumpkin, Cheese, and Connecticut Field... 10c. 5 
Radish, Scarlet Turnip, and Long Scarlet... 10. 1.00 
Rhubarb, Victoria and Linneus............. 80c. 3.00 
Salsify, or Oyster Plant................scscees 40c.. 4.00 
Spinach, Round and Prickly.................. 10c. 5 
Squash, Early Bush, and Crookneck.......... 10c. 1.25 
” (Late) Boston Marrow, and Hubbard 25c. 2.50 
Tomato, Early Smooth Re d, and Fejee....... 40c.. 4.00 
= POW TOM MOREE. dice cs <cosessacsc 40c. 4.00 
Turnip, Red Top, White Dutch, Yellow Aber- 
deen, and Yellow Globe........... 10¢.. 7 
Herbs, Thyme, and Sweet Marjoram.......... 60c. 6.00 


Sage, and Summer Savory....... cecves Ce 3.00 





per net 
quart. ush. 
Beans, (Bush), Valentine, Refugee, Mohawk, 


ONG CHANG 6.6.0 05005s ..0500088ereces $ 40c. $ 7.00 
as (Pole), London Horticultural, and 

Red Cranberry... os.cccccccee isda tordees 50c. 12.00 
= Large White Lima.......... eee odes 60c. 14.00 


Corn, Dwf. Prolific, Asylum, and Evergreen.. 30c. 6.00 
Peas, (Early), Dan’l O’Rourke, Extra Early... 30c. 6.00 
“Little Gem, 60c. per quart. Advancer.. 50c. 12.00 
s¢ (Second crop), Champion, Napoleon, 
and Blue Imperial...... deeeins encsacces 40c. 9.00 
Peas, Beans, and Corn, 10c. per quart extra by mail. 
NEW TOMATOES. 
Rising Sun, per packet, 25 cents. 
Chorlton’s Prolific, per packet, 25 cents. 
(For description, see article on Tomatoes in last No. 
of Agriculturist.) 


PLANTS AND ROOTS. 
Onion Bets, VOuOW.. .sccccscccicce Se rrere . 50c. $10.00 
= NUMIUGS disci dictacicusse eee vadeces, 00> 12.00 
Asparagus Roots, (2 ye ear old), $10.00 per 1,000. 
*¢ Conover’s Colossal, $3 per 100; $25 per 1,000 
Rhubarb, Victoria and Linneus, $3 per doz.; $15 per 100. 
Horse-radish Sets, 7c. per 100; $6.00 per 1,000. 
Cabbage Plants, (Cold-Frame), Wakefield, $10 per 1,000 
Hot-bed, $6 per 1,000, 
Cauliflower, Hot-bed, $2.00 per 100; $15 per 1,000. 

For other varieties of Vegetable Seeds, together with 
Flower Seeds, Fertilizers, Implements, etc., 
send for Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue, which will be 
mailed with that of New and Rare Plants upon receipt 
of 25 cents. 

To our customers of last season they will be mailed; as 
usual, without charge. 


HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
SEEDSMEN, 
AND MARKET GARDENERS, 


67 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK. 








PLANTS BY MAIL. 


Carnations, 12 sorts, 30 cents each, $2 per dozen. 
Pinks, 12 sorts, 30 cents each, $2 per dozen, 
Chrysanthemums, 12 sorts, 30 cents each, $2 per dozeti, 
Clematis, 6 sorts, 50 cents each, $4.50 per dozen. 
Fuchsias, 12 sorts, 30 cents each, $2 per dozen. 
Geraniums, Zonale, 12 sorts, 20 cents each, $2 per dozen. 
Geraniums, variegated, 12 sorts, 30 cents each, $2 per dozen. 
Geraniums, scented, 8 sorts, 30 cents each, $3 per dozen. 
Geraniums, double, 8 sorts, 30 cents each, $3 per dozen. 
Gladiolus (fine), 12 sorts, 20 cents each, $1.50 per dozen. 
- (extra quality), 12 sorts, 3) cents each, $3 per doz, 

Heliotropes, 6 sorts, 30 cents each, $3 per dozen. 
Lantanas, 6 sorts, 30 cents each, $3 per dozen. 
Lilies, 12 sorts, 50 cents each, $4.50 per dozen. 
Phloxes, 12 sorts, 30 cents each, $2 per dozen. 
Roses (Monthly), 12 sorts, 30 cents each, $3 per dozen. 

“(Hybrid Perpetual), 12 sorts, 30 cents each, $3 per doz. 
Tigridias (2 varieties), 30 cents each, $1 per dozen. 


Tuberoses, double, large flowering roots, 15 cents each, $1.50 
per dozen. 


Vérbenas, 50 distinct sorts, 15 cents each, $1 per dozen. 

Orders to the amount of $1 and upward, sent by mail, 
post-paid, for the prices annexed, with directions for culti- 
vation accompanying each package. 
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QUE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1870, 
° 
NEW AND RARE PLANTS, 


Is now ready, and will be mailed to all applicants enclosing 
stamp. We beg leave to inform our friends and tho public 
that we have IMPORTED the last season, while in Europe, 
a fine stock of 


ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGED 


And BEDDING-OUT PLANTS. In addition, it contains a 

fine plan of a park, drawn by us. Copies containing the 

same will be mailed to all who apply, enclosing 10 cents. 
ess 


Customers gratis, Addr 
OLM BROTHERS, 
(Successors to B. K. Bi1ss,) 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CHOICE VERBENA SEED, saved from our 
large collection of over 100 finest varieties, per packet, 
25 cts. For Sced or Catalogue, Address 3 

J.T. SMITH & SONS, Brentwood, N. Il. 


FLOWER SEEDS, FLOWER SEEDS. 


The subscriber having greatly enlarged his collection of 
Flower Seeds, embracing only such kinds as are suitable 
for out-door or garden cultivation, including many new and 
rare varieties, still continues to send 33 kinds by mail, post- 
age paid, for $i. A Descriptive Catalogue will be sent to all 
who apply for it. Also, Conover's Colossal Asparagus 
Roots, warranted true, will be sent by mail, postage paid, at 
$2.25 per 100. Also, all_kinds of Vegetable seeds at reduced 
prices. G. R, GARRETSON, Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. 


Thorburn’s New Catalogue for 1870. 


Onur ANNUAL DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE 
of Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds for 1870, is ready for 
mailing to eat 3 

J. M. THORBURN & CO., 15 John St., New York. 


JOHN R. & A. MURDOCH, 


NURSERYMEN, FLoRIsTs and SEEDSMEN, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Our Catalogues will be mailed on application. 

No. 1.—Trees and Shrubs. 

No. 2.—Roses, Bedding Plants, &c. 

No. 3.—Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Potatoes, &c. 




















CHOICE ‘SE EDSA 





Our new Iilustrated Catalogue of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, for 1870, is nowready; containing, descriptions of 
every desirable variety of Flower and Vegetable seeds ; 
with plain directions for their Culture and Treatment; also, 
a list of fine Gladiolus and other summer flowering Bulbs. 
c@erSent free toall, Address J.T. SMITH & SONS, 
Brentwood, N. H. 


New and Rare Vegetables, 


I make the seeds of new and rare vegetables a specialty, 
besides growing all of the standard sorts. Catalogues free. 
JAMLS J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


EVERYBOBY WANTS 


The New Prolific Dwarf Wax Bean. Fine, Golden Pod- 
ded. Early, tender and stringless. The_hest of all Dwarf 
Beans. Warranted pure and genuine. Price, 25 cents per 
packages. by, mail, post-paid. Address 








EO. KEASEY, Mount Wolf P. O., York Co., Penn. 


GARDEN SEED. 


See our advertisements in January and February Numbers. 
Beans at 20 cts. per quart—Early Mohawk, and 8 other 
varieties. At50 cts—Concord, Horticultural, Black Wax, 
(Bush.) At 40 cts.—Indian Chiet, Scarlet Runner. At 50 cts.— 
Yellow Runners.Large Lima. At60cts.—Giant Wax. Peas 
at 20 cts.—Dan O’Rourke, Blue Imperial. At 25 cts.—-Cham- 
ion of England. At 40 cts.—Carter’s First Crop, Tom 
humb—16 cents additional by Mail, post-paid. By the 
Bushel, at lower rates than usually offered. Catalogues free. 
ddress WARDWELL & CO. 
West Dresden, Yates Co., N.Y. 








ORSE-RADISH SETS.—Best quality, $3 per 
1,000. Large lots less. 0. L. WOODFORD, 
West Avon, Conn. 


Fresh and Reliable Seeds. 


Cc. G. CRANE & CO.’S Annual priced Catalogue of Veget- 
able Garden Seeds, etc., for 1870, is now ready, and mailed 
free to all applicants. 

Cc. G. CRANE & CO., 449 Broad St., 
Newark, N. J. 


White Australian Spring Wheat. 


This new variety of Wheat lately introduced from Austra- 
lia, has proved very productive and of most excellent quali- 
ity. It yielded this past scason fifty-one and a half bushels 
totheacre. This is eighteen and a half bushels more to the 
acre than the best of several other kinds yielded, which 
were sown, as a test, on the same fleld, and treated in all re- 
spects in the same way. 

I will send a four-pound package of this wheat by mail, 
and warrant it to reach its purchaser, for $1. Such a pack- 
nage, sowed thin, will yield, on good land, with Re culture, 
six to eight bushels. O. DICKINSON, 

Salem, Oregon. 


JPURCHASERS WANTED for 1,000,000 Small 
Fruit Plants and 1,000 barrelsof Early Rose Potatoes. 
Send for prices. JOHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N.J. 


BEAUTIFUL- FLOWER SEEDS. 


Send for our ANNUA™G a tS fae CATA- 
LOGUE OF FLOWER SEEDS for 1870. 

J. M. THORBURN & CO. 

15 John St., New York. 

















ORN.—Hybrid ¥cilow Dent and Gourd Seed 
Corn, Chester White Hogs, Swedish. Surprise and Ex- 
celsior outs, Early Rose potatoes. and Clovers Seeds. 
Address GEO. A. DEITZ, Chambersburg, Pa. 


“Read carefully Advt. of Weir Creex Nursery, page 115. 











Oregon Garden Seeds. 


These Seeds are much larger, and plumper than any seeds 
of the same varieties grown in the Atlantic States. They 
are raised nearly as far North as Montrcal, Canada, and by 
reason of the Jong cool summers and slow growth, obtain a 
pocmeties and beauty of size seldom reached clsewhere. 

farblehead Mammoth Cabbage, Flat Dutch, Drumhead, 
Winningstadt, and all the leading varieties of garden'seeds, 
forsale by O. DICKINSON, of the Salem Seed Gardens, 
Salem, Oregon. Prices, that of Seedsmen, generally. 

CATALOGUES FREE. 


TUBEROSES, 


Gladiolus, Japan Lilies, Lilium Auratum, and 
all other flowering bulbs, in quantities to the Trade. 
Address C. L. ALLEN, 
Cor. Columbia and Doughty Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
{Retail descriptive Catalogues free on application ] 


HOICE GARDEN SEEDS, all the Standard 
kinds, mainly my own growing. Warranted fresh and 
good. 25 packets by mail postage paid, for $1. Send for List 
to make your own selection from. Address HENry_E. 
AOCKER,Grower of Seeds & Vegetable plants, Woodbridge,N.J, 


Buist’s Catalogue of New Plants for 1870. 


The richest Catalogue of the season. Mailed toall appli- 
cants. R. BUIST, Nurseryman, 
6ith & Darby Road. Philadelphia, Pa. 


How to Grow Cabbages. 


I have written a work entitled ‘* Cabbages; how to Grow 
them,” which treats on the soil, the manure, the planting, 
cultivation, apoyo varieties (with several engravings), 
keeping over winter, hot-bed raising, stump foot, etc., etc., 
many minute practical details being given under each head, 
so invaluable to the beginner. I have wrilten two other 
works—one entitled, “ Onions; How to Raise them.’ The 
other, ‘‘Squashes ; How to Grov them ;” each characterized 
by great thoroughness of detail. Either work will be sent 

ost-paid on receipt of 30 cts. My Illustrated Garden and 

lower Seed Catalogue sent gratis to all. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


SEED POTATOES. 


I warrant the following choice varieties to be trve to name. 
Potatoes to be of good size, and warranted to reach each 
purchaser. Nocharge for barrels or boxes. 

Per : Per | Per | Per | Ten 

4 lbs. peck.) bu. | bbl. | bbls. 

Bresee's No. 4, or King of the ———|—_——|—__-, —_- ——_ 
Earlies. .per 1b. 50c...... 1.50 | 6.00 :20.00 |40.00 |350.00 

















ae re | 1.50 | 4.00 |14.00 30.00 |...... 
SE BOO, Dons ccccccsnccesccs ES Bee Bee: 2 es eee 
Bresee’s No. 2, or Prolific. ...| 1.00 | 1.25 | 4.00 | 9.00 | 80.00 
SE Gi niskccchereeseses ck 1.00 | 1.00 | 2.00 | 4.5 40.00 
IT sscvcnebedeesss scenes | 1.50 | 2.00 | 7.00 16.00 [140.00 
ae ee 1 1.50 | 2.00 | 7.00 |16.00 |140.00 
Marly Monawk ........:..000000 | 1.50 | 2.00 | 7.00 |15.(0 |...... 
Early Snowball..........sccsee 11.00 | 1.00 | 8.50 ! 7.00 !...... 


My Illustrated Garden and Flower Seed Catalogue sent 
gratis toall, JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Bresee’s Peerless, or No. 6. 
The Best Potato. 

The best of all Bresee’s seedlings. A very vigorous grow- 
er, surpassing the Harison in productiveness, and of very 
superior table quality. Destined to supersede all other va- 
rieties for general cultivation Our stock is warranted gen- 





uine. 
1lb., by mail, 75 cts.; 1 peck by Express, $7; 1 bushel, $20. 
EDWARD BURGESS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
SEND For CIRCULAR, 


Early Rose Potatoes. 
200 Bbls, Early Rose potatoes yarsionoms mg genuine). Secd 
obtained direct from the original growerin Vermont. Price 
per Bbl., $5.00. NEWELL 8. BROWN, Hebron, Conn, 
Early Mohawk Potatoes. 
The earliest of the earlies, of large size and free from dis- 
ease, and of superior quality both as an early and late winter 


and spring variety. 
$15 per Bbi.; $7 per bushel; $2 per Peck. 


Conover’s Colossal Asparagus Roois. 


The Largest, Best, and most Prolific variety ever intro- 
duced, and pronounced by the leading horticulturists the 
greatest improvement in vegetables of the day. 

$3.00 per hundred; $25.00 per thousand. 

Send for Circulars of Testimonials and directions for set- 
ting out to Ss. B. CONOVER, 

260 West Washington Market, New York. 

200 BARRELS of Early Rose Potatoes. Clin- 
dust ton, Boyden’s No. 30, Chas. Downing, and other va- 
rieties of Strawberries. Philadelphia, Clarke, and Mam- 
moth Cluster Raspberries. For Catalogue address JOHN 

JRANE, Union. Union Co., N. J., or E. M. CRANE, Cam- 
bridge, Henry Co., Ill. 


#200 REWARD $200 
Excelsior and Granite State Potatoes, 


Claimed to be the best in America for the table and gen- 
eral cultivation. I hereby offer $200 for a better variety in 
all points, named in my circular. 

F. W. HOLBROOK, AMHERST, N. H., 
The Original Introducer. 

Send for circular containing Seyoription testimonials, price 
list, etc., to HEN C, MERRILL (Agent), 
Manchester, N. H. 











Circular free to all. 


BAkLy ROSE Potatoes.—Those wishing to buy, 

by looking at the bottom of page 70 Feb. No., will see 

some of the advantages gained by addressing THos. C. 

Anprews, Moorestown, N.J. Send for Price List. Price, 

large size, $-- per bbl., for 50 bbls. or more. 2d size, $1 per 
bi. less. , 


Wey. and Choice Seed Potatoes.—Don’t fail to 
AN send for a Circular with prices by the lb. Address 
E. B. JENNINGS, Florist, Southport, Conn. 











LOOK! LOOK! LOOK !!} 


Ramsdell Norway Oats, by Mail, post-paia, 


Seed obtained from D. W. Ramsdell, Vt., in eprine 
and warrant them the genwine—free of foul seed. One Que 
post-paid, 50c.; Four Quarts, $1, One Peck, $2: Ow 
Bushel, $6; One Bushel, by Expr $3.50; Ten or mone 
$3 per Bushel. Also, Surprise, White Swedish, New Brine 
wick, Prince Edward's, and Excelsior. 

3,000 Bushels Early Rose. — Fou; 
pounds, by mail, post-paid, $1; One Peck, $2.50; One Bushel 
oy Express, $1.50 ; One Bb}., $3.50; Five or more, $3 per Bor’ 
Also, Early Mohawk, No, 4, or King of the Earlies, Bresee's 
Prolific, Climax, Excelsior, and other varieties, by pound. 
bushel, or Barrel. " 

Send for Circular and price list. Address 

8. B. FANNING, Jamesport, Long Island, N. y, 












ae 
Ey Rose Potatoes at lowest rates, in large or 
small quantities. Chas. Downing Strawberry Plants, 
$4.50 per 1,000. Wilson Early Blackberry Plants, per 1,000" 
toot Cuttings, $3 per 1,000. Descriptive Price on appli. 
cation. Sam'L C. DECou, Recklesstown, Burlington Co., X, J 





ARLY ROSE POTATOES.—84 per Barrel. By 

mail, 41bs., 75 cents. Nansemond Swect Potato Plants 

in May and June, $3 per 1,000. By mail, 60 cents per 109, 

Order early. Send stamp for Circular. Address x 
D. CUMMINS, Conneaut, Ohio. 








Narly Rose Potatoes, sound and nice, delivered jy 
New York or Hartford at $4.25 per bbl.; small-sized ¢3- 
larger quantity less. Also, Cranberry vines, true Cape Cod 
variety. Will sellin large lots,if wished. 
Dr. B. H. STEVENS, Essex, Conn, 








EED POTATOES of all standard varicties jin 
fine Order,at rcasonable rates. Early licnry, Karly Rose. 
Early Goodrich, White Peachblows, &c. TATEM, DAVEN. 
PORT & CO., 1, 2, & 4 Del. Ave. Market, Philadelphia, Pa, 


50 BARRELS OF EARLY ROSE POTATOES, 
at $2 per bush., $4 per bbl. Also Goodrich and Harri- 

son, at $3 per bbl. Warranted pure. Address 
A. M. ENGLE, Shippeusburg, Pa, 











BARRELS of Early Rose Potatoes for 

300 sale; all must be sold before the middle of 
March. Price—large size, $4, and second size, $3 per bbl. 
CHAS. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


200 BARRELS EARLY ROSE POTATOES, #4 
er barrel, 2 lbs. each_of the following 4 varieties, 
Early Rose, Climax, Bresee’s Prolific, Early Mohawk, free 
by mail, $2; 4 )bs. of either variety, free by mail, $1. 
Address W. 8. CARPENTER, Rye, Westchester Co., N.Y. 


FeARLY MOHAWK POTATOES, AND CONO- 
VER’S COLOSSAL ASPARAGUS ROOTS. Send for 
abi od - Ss. B. CONOVER, 260 West Washington Market, 
New York, 


TENBROOK, PIERCE & €0., 


PERMANENTLY ESTABLISHED 
SWEET POTATO CULTURISTS, 


Offer to the Spring Trade of 1870, a large and choice stock 
of YELLOW NANSEMOND, RED NANSEMOND, RED BreRMuDA, 
and Rep, or “ AFRICAN YAM” seed Sweet Potatoes, at rea- 
sonable rates. Seed warranted pure, for particulars address 

TENBROOK, PIERCE & CO., South Pass, I1., 
or, Rockville, Ind. 


MPROVED Yellow Nansemond Sweet Potatoes. 
Succeed 44 deg. North. Warranted pure, and to reach 
purchasers in good order. $2 for ¥ Bu., boxed. Heavy dis- 
count on quantities. Order now, and receive complete “Di- 
rections for Sprouting.” W. W. RATHBONE, Marietta, O. 


ANSEMOND SWEET POTATOES for SEED. 

A large supply of best quality at lowest rates. Also 

pants in proper season, Address M. M. MURRAY &CO., 

oster's Crossings, Warren Co.,0., or Nos, 181 & 183 West 
Second St., Cincinnati, O. 


AMSDELL NORWAY OATS,— 
For sale at hy per bushel, $3 per half bushel, $2 per 
peck. Warranted free from Canada Thistle or other foul 


seed, 
: A. B. CURTISS, 
Freedom Station, Portage Co., 0. 
NEw York, Nov. 3d, 1869. 
The sample you have submit- 
Respectfully, etc., 
2AMSDELL. 




















A. B. Curtiss.—Dear Sir: 
ted to us is the genuine Ramsdell — 4 
We 





ENUINE SURPRISE OATS—beardless, white, 
and plump as Diehl wheat; yield 80 to 100 bu. per acre, 
and weigh 42 to 45 lbs., being 30to50 per cent heavier than 
Norway. The third crop shows no decrease in yield. Price, 
delivered to R. R.or Express, one bu., $3: two bu., $5; larger 
quantity, $2 per bushel. No charge for bags. Address 
C.L. VAN DUSEN, Nurseryman, Macedon, N. Y. 





Ramsdell Norway Oats, 


Seed obtained in the a cahes grso of D. W. Ramsdell’s Agent, 
H. C, Pease, Vt. Warranted genuine. Single bush., $3; 2% 
bush., $7, 5 bush., $12.50; 1 ush, and over, $2 per bush. 
Sent by freight or Express, purchaser paying charges. Bags 
free. Address A. NIESE, Port Ewen, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


GENUINE SURPRISE OATS. 


We have a large quantity of thefe celebrated oats on hand, 
which we will furnish as follows: 1 bu. (45 Ibs.) $4; 2 bu. $7: 
er bu. by the bbl. of 344 bu., $3.25. Order early, or send for 
tircular to J.COMMONS & CO., 
Richmond, Ind. 
ORWAY OATS, SURPRISE OATS, WINTER 
Novia Scotra and Black New Brunswick Oats. War- 
ranted truc to name, for sale at low rates. Send for Cata- 
logue. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
TARRANTD GENUINE.—Norway Oats, per 
bushel, $5; per 3g bush., 83. Rose potatocs, 4 hs., $l. 
Eggs from fancy fowls. Send for Circular. 
K. BLAIZ, Alleghany City, Pa. 
COMPETITION is the life of Trade. Send for frices of 
Early Rose and Small Frnit Plants. eh caliapsapais 
THOS, C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, N. J. 
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CRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, | Six very Choice Plants, by Mail, post- 


For spring 1870. 





STANDARD FRUIT Trees, for Orchards. 
DWARF TREES, for Gardens, e 
GRAPE-VINES—Old and new varicties. 
STRAWBERRIES, and other small fruits; best new and 
Ss. 

si SECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL Trees. 
EVERGREEN TREES. 
FLOWERING SHRUBS and Plants. 
ROSES, PAONIES, DAHLIAS, etc, superb collections. 
GREEN-TIOUSE and BEDDING PLANTS. 

All orders, large or small, will receive prompt and careful 
attention. Packing for distant points performed in the 
most skillful and thorough manner. 

Small parcels sent by mail when so desired. 

Descriptive and Illustrated priced Catalogues, sent pre- 
paid on receipt of stamps, as follows: 

No. 1.—Fruits, 10c. No. 2.—Ornamental Trees, 10c. 
3.—Green-house, 5c. No, 4.—Wholesale, FREE. 


Address— 
ELLWANCER & BARRY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


HEIKES NURSERIES. 


Afall assortment for spring of 1870, Specialtics—Golden 

pwf. Peaches, Plums, Currants, Gooseberrics, Plum Scecd- 

lings, Osage Orange, Cuttings of White Dutch Currants, 

‘Angers Quince, Wild Goose Fium riage in Y wae Pi: 
‘Nurserymen, &c., &c. dress (with stamp) 

- aieeraias W. I. HEIKES, Dayton, 0. 


POMONA NURSERY. 


WILLIAM PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 
59 acres in Raspberries. 
50 acres in Blackberries. 
A limited stock of Kentucky Strawberries. 
Send carly for Catalogues, 


Wolf Creek Nursery. 


00 3 Year E. May and other Cherries. 

30,0 30,000 Pcach. 2,009 Golden Dwarf Peach. 40,000 
1 year Apple. 2,000 Dwarf Apple, (Large for immediate 
bearing). 199,000 Horse Plumb Seedlings. Martha and oth- 
ergrapes. E. Rose Potatocs. 


No. 




















Surprise Oats, and gencral 
variety Trees, Vines and Plants. On receipt of price I will 
send by matl prepaid and warranted toarrive in good order, 
for $1, one Martha Grape and one pound each E. Rose Pota- 
toes and Surprise Oats; for 75 cts., either 4 lbs, E. Rose or 
Surprise Oats; for $1.50, one Martha and one Golden Dwarf 
Peach; wo $5, prepaid mail or Express (our option), 1,00) 
Osage Hedge. . 3 

By Express or freight (our option) to any point within 
1,200 miles reached by rail or steamer: bi 

100 No. 1 Peach, 4 t9 5 ft., best varieties, for $15. 

100 nice Peach, hight 3 {ft., for $10. 

100 extra 3 year E. May Cherry, $30. 

50 Peach and 50 Cherry, in one lot, at above rates. 

General Price List FREE. : 

Address JOHN WAMPLER, 
Trotwood, Montgomery Co., O. 


SPRINGFIELD NURSERIES. 


J. W. ADAMS, Springfield, Mass., offers extra Stand- 
ard and Dwarf Pear, Plum, Cherry, and Peach Trees, Apple 
Trees, large size. Lady of Lake. and other new Small Fruits. 
30,000 Arbor Vite, 40,000 Norway Spruce, very fine. 10,090 
Honey Locust, 2 yrs., extra. 20,000 Horse-radish, well trim- 
med to plant. 


QsAce ORANGE PLANTS AND TREE SEEDS. 
MEEMAN's NURSERIES, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GRAPE-VINES: 
Norten’s Va., Concord, Ives, Eumelan, etc. 
GRAPE WOOD: 
Martha, Concord, Delaware, Salem, Iona, etc. 
Strawberries, Raspberries, and Blackberries. All A No. 1 
stock, at bottom rates,_ Price lists free. Address 
M. H. LEWIS, Drawer 150, Sandusky, Ohio. 


ConcorRD and HYVES GRAPE-VINES.— 
Good and va w. COMK 


Vineland, N. J. 














Apply to 





500,099 Grape-vines, 2,000,000 Cuttings ! 


Of all the leading varieties; the best and cheapest in 
America. Also, Small Fruit Plants. For large orders will 
take in exchange No. 1 Western Lands at Cash value. 

Address DR. SCHRODER, Bloomington, Illinois, 





21 years collecting Fruits: 2,590 bearing Trees. Crons by 
mail, prepaid, and toarranted true, including Best New 
Vantetixs recently introduced by Warder, Downing, and 
others. For list, &c ,send stamp to h. J. BL: . 

Bremen, Fairfield Co., Ohio. 
aware 


CLARKE RASPBERRY, 


Send to head quarters for strong, genuine plants. 
LYMAN BASSEIPT, North Haven, Conn. 


Versailles Currants, 


Extra ‘plants, $10 per 100: {$70 ‘per 1,000. Send 50 cents for 
sample, EDWARD BURGESS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


50,000 Peach Trees, 


Atos ft. high,1 year from bud, well ripened. Leading 
varicties, true toname, Also a _gencral assortment of Nur- 
Potetouny poorece, Vinee and Osage Hedge in quantity. 
“,0€3 tor seed of the newer varieties. Early Rose by the 
hundred bushels. Send for price list. . rm 
I. M. ENGLE, Marietta, Pa. 

















paid, for $2, viz.: 


Geranium, Gloire de Nancey.— The finest 
double flowering Geranium in cultivation; very free, 
with very large trusses ef rosy scarlet flowers, elegant 
for the vase. 

Monthly Tree Carnation, President 
Degraw.—The best donble white Carnation; very 
fragrant, and unsurpassed for winter bloom. 


Geranium, King of Scarlets.—The best scar- 
let Geranium in cultivation; truss eight inches in diam- 
eter, stands the hot sun to perfection. 


Dianthus Quetierii.—A_ beautiful perpetual 
hybrid Pink, with large scarlet-crimson double flowers, 
produced profusely from May to October, also flowers 


well in winter. Extra fine. 


Bouquet Dahlia, Little Herman. — With 
small, close, compact flowers, of a beautiful ccrise pink, 
tipped with white, and sporting into,three or four varic- 
tics upon the same plant; flowers early and very profuse. 
The best Bouquet Dahlia ever sent out. 


Fuchsia Vainqua de Peubla. — The best 
double white Fuchsia; sepals bright red, well reflexed ; 
corolla very full double, white, feathered with rose, 


The plants are put in cigar boxes, with nearly the 
entire ball of earth, and were sent with perfect success 
the past season to Denver City, Colorado. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Bedding Plants forwarded on 
application, by enclosing one blue stamp. 

Address DEXTER SNOW, Florist 
Chicopec, Mags. 


GEN. GRANT, 


The best in the Field! 

Gen. Grant Tomato sceds, licts. per paper. Flower seeds, 
25 cts. for 6 kinds. Gladiolus Bulbs. 25 cts. each, $2 per doz. 
Iris Bulbs, 5) cts, per dozen. Chrysanthemums, Dicentra 
spectabilis, 25 cts. each. 8 Perennial and Biennial plants, 
$1.00; 25 cts. articles, 5 for $1.00. Also, Fottler’s and Stone 
Mason Cabbage, Yellow Danvers Onion, Blood Turnip Beet, 
Long Orange, Short Nates, snd white Belgian Carrot, and 
Radish Seeds. Price per Ib., 0z., or package, on application. 
By mail, free. Terms cash. 8. H. MARTI 


Marblehead, Mass. 
100 00 APPLE ROOT GRAFTS, 
§ $8 per 1,000 ; $70 per 10,000. 

39,000 1-year grafted Apple trees, 19 to 24 inches high, $20 per 
1,000. Fp Concord, 1-year, $1 per doz.; $4 per 100: 
$30 per 1,000: 2-year, $6 per 100. * Les’ Seedling, 1-year, $4 per 
100. Hartford Prolific, 1-year, $6 ag! 100; $1.50 per dozen. 
Roses, Dundee, Rambler and Felice t, 1-year, $1 per doz.; $3 
per 100; $20 per 1,000: 2-year, $5 per 100. Vines and Roses, 
1-year-old, 100, sent by mail, 39 cents extra, 

HARVEY CURTIS, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


For Sale at Low Rates, 


,000 Peach Trees, 1 year from bud, 

2,00) Van Buren Dwarf Peach. 

,000 Clarke Raspberry Plants. 

,000 La Versailles Currants, 1 year, 

,000 Kittatinny Blackberry. 

000 Missouri Mammoth Blackberry. 

,000 Concord Vines, 1 and 2 years old. 

,000 American Arbor Vitzs, from 18 inches to four feet 
high. Address STEPHEN HOYT & SONS, 

New Canaan, Conn. 


Smali Fruits and Plants a Specialty. 


All the desirable and profitable varieties—after 18 years 
experience in small fruits. The fruits yield the profit, and 
the plants sold at about the cost of raising them. 

Send for descriptive price list. 

SILAS WALTON, Moorestown, N.J. 


FRUIT GROWING FOR PROFIT. 


Everybody can have the benefit of thirty years experience, 
in my new Descriptive Catalogue of 55 pages, for 10 cts. 
It tells what and how_to plant. 

WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


‘THE MOUNT VERNON, 
A SPLENDID NEW WINTER PEAR, 


THE BEST OF ITS SEASON, 


Is now offered tothe public, for the first time. and is vouched 
for by all the prominent Horticulturists of the country. 


A FINE COLORED PORTRAIT, 


Will be furnished gratis, together with a Circular, giving 
particulars and a full list of testimonials. 

P.S.—* The Semi-annual Circular” of these Nurseries, 
giving prices of every description of hardy Trees and Plants, 
for the spring of 1870, is now published, and will be mailed 


tree to all. Address 
WM. S. LITTLE, 


Commercial Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


NATIVE EVERGREENS. 5 to 12 inches high. 
A™ Arbor Vit, Hemlock, and White Pine, $3 per 1,000. $25 
per 10,000. Balsam Fir and White Spruce, $5 per 1,000. $40 per 
10,000. Red Pine, $10 per 1,000. Also, Larch. White Birch, 
and Maple, $3 per 1,000. $20 ner 10,000. Packing free. 
JOHN UECKE, Green Bay, Wis. 


large amount of FIRST-CLASS NURSERY 
STOCK, raised specially to sell directly to the planter, 
and embracing a great varietv in either the fruit or orna- 
mental departments, is offered at fair prices. Any surplus 
ot cither first or second class will he sold very low to Agents, 
Dealers, or others. Address early 
J. MANNING, Prop’r, Mahoning Nurseries, Youngstown, O, 


Native Evergreens, 


6 to 12 inches high, at $5 per 1,000. Balsam Fir, American 
Syruce, Arbor Vite, White Pine, and Hemlock, also Larch, 
10,000 for $40. Packing free. Send for Circular. 

JAMES A. ROOT. Skaneateles, N. Y. 


ROseEs. ROSES.—By the 100 or 1,000. 
Cheap for Cash._ Send for Vist. 
a JOSEPH KIFT, West Chester, Pa. 
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PURDY’S 
SVALL FRUIT INSTRUCTOR. 


New EpITIon, over 60 pages. Price only 25 cts., post-paid. 
It is the most practical work on small fruits yet printed. It 
should be in the hands of hele Amateur and_ fruit grower 
in the country. It gives complete direction for planting a 
market plantation, with fruit and vegetables, so that every 
Joot of land can be made to count. It also has plans for lay- 
ing out a Kitchen, Truck and Fruit Garden, and alsoa fancy 
yard and gardens where ‘flowers, &c., are desired, It con- 


tains illustrations of plants, different methods of planting, 
drying house, hot-beds, garden plans, besides having full and 
valuable instructions for growing the fig tree successfully 
at the North—Swecet Potatoes, Cranberries, &c., &c. Its low 
price should place it in the hands of every person who takes 
this paper. Those who desire to act as our agent for its sale 
in their neighborhood, should address us for terms, Price 
list of plants, wholesale and retail, sent —— to all appli- 
cants. If you want any kind of small fruits by the quantity 
low, send us a jist and we will return it with prices that wil! 
prove satisfactory. Adds ; 

xe A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y 

r, 


PURDY & HANCE, South Bend, Ind. 
Bloomington (Ills.) Nursery. 
19th Year! 500 Acres! 10 Green-houses ! 
Send 10c. for Catalogues. F. K. PHOENIX. 


Ty ~ 
FRUIT-GROWERS! 

Pruning made Easy Ld Doty’s combined Pruner and 
Fruit Picker. If yourimplement dealer has n'tit, send $4 
(or for Blackberry Pruncr, $3.50) to WM. M. DOTY, 82 Cort- 
landt St., New York, and he will prepay Express. 


PAINSVILLE NURSERIES. 


15th year ; 9Green-houses, A large assortment of splendid 
2, 8, and 4-year-old Apple trees, with Pear, Plum, Peach, 
Cherry, &c. Grape-vines and small fruits, in large quanti- 
tics. An immense stock of Evergreens, unexcelled in qual- 
ity. 50,009 Roses; 20,000 Verbenas; 10,000 Dahlias; 10,000 
Tuberoscs. All other green-house and bedding plants in 
proportion, for spring trade. 200,000 American” 

CHESTNUT 

trees, 4inches to 2 feet high. This is one of the very best 
ls nut and timber trees that can be plantcd. Dealers and Nur- 
scrynicn supplicd with trade list free. Catalogue No. 1, 
(Fruit and Hardy Ornamentals), 10cts. No. 2, Green-house 
and Bedding Plants, 10 cents. Chestnut Circular free to all. 


Address STORLS, HARRISON & CO., 
Painsville, Ohio. 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS 


For Spring of 1870. 
JOHN SAUL’S 


Catalogues of new and beautiful plants, will be ready about 
Feb. ist, containing a beautiful colored plate of the fine new 
Double Geranium “ Andrew Henderson,” mailed free to all 
bo customers, To others, price 10 cts.; or a plain copy to 
all free. JOHN SAUL, Washington City, D.C 


SEEDLINGS. SEEDLINGS. 


The largest and most complete assortment of young Ev- 
ergreen and Deciduous Trees ever before offered. 
Mahaleb Cherry, 1 year. Spanish Chestnut, 
(grown from extra selected seed) 1 year. Roses, a beauti- 
ful collection, in all the classes, on their own roots. Honey 
Locust for hedging, very low in quantity. 

TO DEALERS. 

A full line of general Nursery Stock, in every Depart- 
ment. Myatt’s Linnsoeus Rhubarb, a heavy stock 
cheap. {#7 Conover’s Colossal, and Giant Aspar- 
agus, by the quantity. 

Send for our new spring Trade List, just issued. 

HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 


EACH TREES.—A bargain. 20,000, thrifty, 
stocky, and healthy. Strawberrics, Grapes, &c., good 
and cheap. 8S. T. DUFFELL, Yardville, N. J. 


NURSERY STOCK OF ALL KINDS, and all 
A sizes, at wholesale, very low until June Ist. Price-list 
mailed free. A. P. CHAPMAN, 

50 Vesey St., New York. 


New American Mulberry. 
Fruit large and fine flavored. Tree beautiful in form and 
fliage, rapid grower, fruits the second year after planting. 
One-year Trecs, by mail, $1.00 each; $9.00 per doz. 
= Express, 2 feet, $i each, $8 per doz, 
Two-year Trees, 6 feet, $2.00 each. 
Form a club at $1.00 each, you make one-third. 


Orange Pippin. 
Best Early Apple for market or family use. Send for 
prices. Address 
F. L. PERRY, Canandaigua, N. Y. 





























FOREIGN GRAPE-VINES. 


Strong one-year-old, of 30 sorts, principally Hamburgs, $9 
per doz., $50 per 100. Catalogues supplied. 
lt. BUIST, Nurseryman, 
Gith & Darby Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 





WYACEDON NURSERIES.--Buyers of Nursery 
Stock should send for our Spring Trade List. Prices 
are especially low for Grape-vines, Currants, Strawberries, 
Raspberries, and Blackberries, embracing over fifty va- 
ricties, new and old. Trade List free. C. L. VAN DUSEN, 
Macedon, N. Y. 


‘SHAKER GRAPE ROOTS. 


. Ives’ Seedling, 1 year, selected No. 1 roots, at $30 per 1,000. 
2 years No. 1 at $40 per 1.900. 2 vears Extra at 850 per 1,000. 
ress H. B. BEAR, Harrison P. O., Ohio. 
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FRUIT TREES FOR SPRING of 1870. 


We offer for the Spring trade a large and very fine stock of 
Standard Pear ‘Il'rees, largely of Bartlett, Dwarf Pear Trees, 
largely of Duchess, Cherry, Plum and Peach Trees, Grape- 
Vines.etc.Also,a large stock of one-year-old Fruit Trees of all 
kinds, suitable for distant transportation by express. 

Prices low, For Price List, address 

E. MOODY & SONS, 
Niagara Nurseries, Lockport, N. Y. 


Strawberries selected from 100 Varieties, 


Hudson's Early, new seedling, very large, productive, earli- 


est berry known, fine for market, extra; plants, $1.50 doz.; 


or ay No. 9, new seeedling, monstrous berry, extra; $1, 
0z.; $4, 100. 
Boyden’s No. 15, new, very large, productive, extra, $1 doz. 
Boyden’ No. 30, largest and best berry; Charles Downing, 
meyn Seedling, Peak’s Emperor, Barnes’ Mammoth, 
Napoleon III, Nicanor, and White Alpine, these 11 varie- 
ties 1 doz. each free by mail for $5. 
riculturist, Green Prolific, Downer’s Prolific, Wilson, 30c, 
0z.; $1, 100; $7.50, 1,000. 
Africana, new berry of monstrous size, black, v. prod., $2 doz. 
Mrs.Grant, new, largest and best white berry known, $2 doz. 
Versaillaise & Cherry Currants, good plants, $150 doz.; $7, 100. 
Dr. Brete’s, new seedling, figured in Dec. No., wonderfully 
roductive, best currant known; 1 plant, 50c.; $4 doz, 
' Black Cherry, largest currant known, $2 doz. Address 
W.S. CARPENTER, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Ivy Hill Nursery. 


Our Catalogue of over 100 varieties of Potatoes, 100 varie- 
ties of Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Grape-vines 
and other Small Fruits is out, and will be mailed to all 

ISIG & HEXAMER, 
New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Osage Orange Seed. 


By mail, postage paid, %5 cents per pound. Wholesale 
gates furnished on application. Address 
PLANT BROS., PRATT & CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 








applicants. Address 








ENUINE PLANTS.—A good stock of the best 

varieties for market, of Strawberry, Raspberry and 

Blackberry. For price list address A. B. & C. G. ECKER- 
SON, Norwood, Bergen Co., N. J 


Clarke Raspberry. 


Bent post-paid by mail at $2 pet doz, 
LYMAN BASSETT, North Haven, Conn. 


FREE BY MAIL 


My new Descriptive Catalogue of Small Fruits, with brief 
instructions for planting, etc., free to ag address. Low 
Wates to the Trade. M. N.“-WILSON, Macedon, N. Y. 
be $15, $100 is the respective price for The Great Ken- 
tu traw erty tf the doz., 100, and 1,000. Send for Price 
List of Small Fruits in variety. Also, “Asparagus Roots, 
Early Rose and other Seed Potatoes. 

THOS. C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, N. J. 


ONEY LOCUST SEED.—From Honey Locust 


Farm, L. J. Price $1 per lb. up to 5 Ibs., from that to 10 
Ibs. 90 cts., over 10 lbs., 75cts. Add 


ress 
j R. CRISWELL, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















NO.” 


Sardy’s “Soluble Phospho-Pcruvian.”’ 
Do. ‘* Ammoniated Soluble Pacific.”’ 


Also, Ground Carolina Phosphate and Land Plaster. 

The use of the above Soluble Phospho-Peruvian and Am- 
moniated Soluble Pacific Guanos, is particularly recom- 
mended, they being compounds of the richest Pacific Phos- 
phatic Guanos, rendered soluble; the former containing 20 
per cent of Peruvian Guano, and the latter highly ammo- 
niated with animal matter—making the most concentrated 
and profitable fertilizers in use for Cotton, Corn, Wheat, 
Tobacco, and all other crops. 

For prices and full particulars send for pamphlet. 

For sale in Bags and Barrels, in quantities to suit, by 

JOHN B. SARDY, 88 Wall St., New York. 
P. O. Box 5,883. 
“Weed your Land and it will Feed You.” 


Fertilizers. 


* Pure Ground Bone, coarse or fine, $35 per ton. Pure Bone 
Flour, $55 per ton, KE. Frank Coe’s Ammoniated Super- 
hosphate, $55 per ton. Gypsum or Land Plaster, $1.60 per 
bl. of 20 lbs. Any of the above shipped free of cartage in 
lots of one or more tons. Address 
. R. DECATUR & CO., Manufacturers of Agricul- 
tural Implements and Dealers in Seeds, 
197 Water Street, New York. 


Bone Flour. Bone Flour. 


Cracked Bone, Bone Meal; Bone Flour, and floured Bone, 
guaranteed to produce same effects at HaLF Cost of Peru- 
vian Guano. nd for Circular. Address 
LISTER BROTHERS, Newark, N. J. 


FRANK COE’S AMMONIATED BONE 
@ SUPERPHOSPHATE, price $56 per ton. 
FISH GUANO. 


Warranted pure, $35 per ton. 
For sale % 











ENOCH COE, 
Williamsburg, N. Y. 


Lest utd SRAHMAS.—Imported stock, 
pea-comb, very fine. ks weigh 1 .» Price a 
pair, $2, trio. from same stock, $2, doz. ot ag 
very fine, eggs, doz. Dark Brahmas, imported from 
Cooper, extra, eggs, $6 doz. Aylesbury and Rouen Ducks, 
ine wet doz. Silver Spangled Hamburgh, Grey Dork- 
ing, te . $3. doz. Address 
W. 8. CARPENTER, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


BBRAnMA POOTRA Fowls, $6 per pair. Eggs 
from the same, $1,50 per doz.; 4 doz. $5. r 
W. E. STITT, Columbus, Wis. 











T° BE SOLD, OR LET FOR STALLIONS, 
The following 
IMPORTED THOROUGH-BREDS, 
Of the most fashionable blood, if not sold before 1st March, 
will be let to respoasible parties: 
WARMINSTER—10 years : 
HAMPTON COURT—6 years; 
GLENNEVIS—4 
For price, and 


ears. 
urther particulars, apply to 
‘3 Wy: CAMERON, 
23 South William St., New York. 


LDERNEYS FOR SALE. 
Address G. W. FARLEE, 
40 Wall Street, New York, or Cresskill, N. J. 


Premium Chester White Pigs. 


Warranted as pure bred stock as can be obtained in Ches- 
ter Co., Pa. Bred and for sale by 
JAMES YOUNG, Jr. & CO., Marshallton, Pa. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE SWINE, Cattle, 
Sheep, Swine, Poultry, etc. Warranted to be of perfect 
purity and breed from first-class imported stock. 
Send Stamp for Illustrated og Cireular, 
THOS. L. SMITH & CO., 
Plantsville, Conn, 


Premium Chester White Pigs. 


Bred and for sale by 














GEO. B. HICKMAN, 
West Chester, Chester Co., Pa, 
(= Send for Circular and Price List. 


REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS, Cattle, 
Sheep and Fowls. Bred and shipped to order. Send 
for circular on Breeding and Care. THOS. WOOD, 
Doe Run, Chester Co., Pa, 








URE BRED Chester White Pigs.—Brahma, 
Black Spanish, Gold-laced Sebright Bantams, and Game 
Fowls, bred and shipped by J. W. & M. IRWIN, 
Send for Circular. Penningtonville, Chester Co., Pa, 


H. WARNER HAS TAKEN FIRST PREMI- 
@ ums on Houdans, La Fleche, Creveceeurs, Dark Brah- 
mas, Light Brahmas, Partridge Cochins, Silver Gray Dork- 
ings, White Dorkings (rose comb), Silver Sebright Bantams, 
Rouen and Aylesbury Ducks, either at the New York State 
Agricultural Fairs, or at the N. Y.S, Poultry Exhibitions, 
and on most varieties at each show. Also the “ Agricultur- 
ist” First Premium, the N. Y. 8. sgt Society’s large Gold 
Medal on Dark Brahmas, and the Society’s First Premium 
on moutens 203 large Gold Medal, valued at $80 each. The 
most of my Buff Cochins are stock I bought from Mr. G. H. 
Leavitt, last August, which included all his fowl—those pub- 
lished in the Agriculturist, Sept., 1868, and those that took 
first and second premiums at the Columbian Society Show, 
in Dec., 1868; first and second at_ the Pennsylvania Poultry 
Exhibition, and first, second, and third,at the N.Y. State 
Poultry Show in March, 1869. 

Iam now breeding from 63 choice imported fowl, with a 
few selected from my old stock. 

EGG PRICE LIST: 

Buff Cochins, Partridge Cochins, Dark Brahmas, La 
Fleche, Houdans, Creveceurs, Imported Rouen_and Ayles- 
bury Ducks, $6 per dozen. Light Brahmas, Silver Gray 
Dorkings, and White Dorkings, $2.50 per dozen. Golden 
and Silver Sebright Bantams, Aylesbury and Rouen Ducks, 

3 per dozen. Dorkings, and Black Red Game Bantams (all 
imported), $6 per dozen. 
oung fowl for sale after October. Send stamp for circu- 


G. H. WARNER, New York Mills, 
Oneida Co., N. Y. 





lar. 





Thorough-bred Poultry. 


Gold Medals, Paris and New York, with upwards of 600 
Prizes during the last 4 years, 

JAMES C. COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ireland, 
has for disposal ist class Dark Brahmas, Buff Cochins, Hou- 
dan, Creve Ceeur, La Fleche and Spanish, Toulouse Geese, 
Rouen and Aylesbury Ducks.—Eggs from same (of which 
those sent in 1869 to the United States and Canada produced 
well) at 4 sh. per doz. for 8 doz.,with 38s, freight and package 
to New York on each order. Goose Eggs, 5s, per doz. Prices 
of Birds as per requirement. Specimens of any variety not 
above mentioned can be supplied at the most reasonable 
prices according to quality. 


Eggs from Prize Imported Stock. 


Dark Brahmas, per doz. $6. Partridge Cochins, $5. Grey 
Dorkings, $3. Avietery Ducks, $5. Guaranteed fresh and 
pure. few fine Dark Brahma Cocks, $64. 

J. M. HALSTED, Rye, N. Y. 


Pure Bred Poultry. 


Creve Ceeurs, Houdans, Dark Brahmas, and Black Spanish. 
Eggs for sale. Send stamp for Circular. One pair White 
Houdane for sale. Very rare and beautiful. 

A. M. HALSTED, Box 28, Rye, N. Y. 











Improved Stock. 
Hogs, Cattle, Sheep, and Choice Fowls. Shipped with 
safety to any part of the United Statesand Canada. Send for 
circulars. Address H. F. STOWELL, Williamsport, Pa. 


PPOULTRY.—Send for my Price List of Eggs of 
) 





Imported and Pure Breeds of Poultry. Address, with 
tamp, LITTLE MAN, Springfield, O. 
(Also, Circulars of Hives and Bees.) 


OWLS.—One trio White Leghorns from pre- 
mium stock, forsale. Also, Leghorn and Brahma eggs 
for hatching. C.W.GLEASON, Rock Bottom, Mass. 


AMILTON & KIRKHAM, IM- 

PORTERS and BREEDERS of the FRENCH varieties 
of Poultry. All orders filled from our own imported and Pre- 
mium stock. Poultry Yard, Brewsters. N.Y. Send Stamp 
for Circular. P. O. BOX 4427, New York City. 


Poultry Appliances, 
Incubators.—The only successful machine offered for 
sale in America. 
Artificial Mothers, with and without artificial heat. 
Feeding and Drinking Fountains, Stone Nest Eggs, &c., &c. 


Add ith » = 
vitiags one * M. HALSTED, Box 23, Rye, N. ¥. 














FIRST PREMIUM, N. Y. EXHIBITION 

ecember, 1869, ’ 

Golden Spangled Hamburgs (Sir St. G.G 

handsomest birds in America—Eggs 

Silver Spangled Hamburgs, choice, “~ 
Light Brahmas, from one of the choic- 

est strains, - - - - . rte 4 « “ 

Fifty cents extra for safety package, if desired, 
ddress, wn same, oe 
J. CLARENCE SIDELL, Englew " 
Disappointed correspondents of last_year, please wis J. 


Houdan and Grey Dorking Fowls, 


Eggs from the above for sale. Houdan, $5.00 
xrey Dorking (from Wm. C. Cooper's sock ai Lie 
$3.00 per doz., packed in double box and delivered to Ey 
press  % receipt of price. Address X- 
C.D. VALENTINE, Fordham, Westchester Co., X Y 


as 

OWLS.—A GENTLEMAN WHO Has AN 
overstock of first-class Fowls, raised from the best im 
ported blood and premium birds, will sell the same, Ate 
eggs for sale. Address Box No, 18, Greenville, Post-ottieg’ 
New Jersey. ’ 


a 
URE BRED Fancy Poultry.—Eges from Buf 
Cochins, Dark and Light Brahmas, and Golden Spangled 
Hamburgs. Address (with stamp) 
C. C. CORBETT, Norwich, Conn, 
as 


ore’s strain), th 
$5 per dozen: 
vo ° “ 














WOR SALE.—Eges and male birds from import. 
ed prize Creve Ceurs. Alsoa feweggs trom Superior 
imported Partridge Cochins. GEO. F. CHAMPNEY 
Taunton, Mass, 
re 





GGS.—My mode of sending Eggs is a success 


they have hatched after shipping 1,000 miles! Pure 
Spanish, $2 per 13; Java, $2.50 per 13; and Cayuga Ducks 
$2.50 per 13. J. BENNETT, Sunman, Ind,’ 


The American Standard of Excellence, 


A complete guide in purchasing and selecting fowls for 
breeding or exhibition. Every one with a yard of choice 
fowls should own it. Price 50 ets, by mail. 

A. M. HALSTED, Box 23, Rye, N. Y, 





IRCULAR and price list for 1870.—Italian 
ueens, and Colonies, a Swarming 
controlled, Glass Honey-boxes, Books, &c. Send stamp for 
Circular. — QUINBY & ROOT, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
. QUINBY. L. C. ROOT, 


UNION PACIFIC — 


RAILROAD COMPANY 
OFFER FOR SALE 


1,500,000 Acres Lands, 
ON THE LINE OF THE ROAD, IN THE 
STATE OF NEBRASKA. 


For Cash or Credit, at Low Rates of 
Interest. - 
PRICES RANGING FROM 


$2.50 to $10.00 per Acre. 


CONVENIENT TO MARKET, BOTH 
EAST AND WEST. 
Descriptive -Pamphlets, with ‘accompanying 
Maps, Now Ready. 

Sent Free to All Parts of the United 
States, Canada and Europe. 
These Lands are as 


RICH AND FERTILE AS ANY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


For pamphlets and all information, address 


©. F. DAVIS, 
Land Agent U. P. R. R. Co., 





One-half interest in a first-class pS 
Nursery and Fruit Farm for Sale, 


The undersigned wishes to sell a one-half interest in his 
Nursery and Fruit Farm, near Warsaw, Indiana, to a prac- 
tical man that can take charge of and manage it. It is well 
stocked with teams, &c., and near good markets. For fur 


ther particulars, address 
J. B. DODGE, Warsaw, Ind. 








VOR SALE.—One of the best Mill or Manufac- 
turing properties, with 70 acres of land on Goose Creek, 
Loudon Co., Va., about 4 miles from Leesburg, the County 
seat, 3 miles from Potomac River, and Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canals, and about a quarter of a mile from the Alexandria 
and Loudon Railroad. For particulars, address 
SIMON J. MARTENET, 6 South St., Baltimore, Md. 


a = = 
Virginia Farm. 

For trucking, fruit, &c., near Norfolk, and rapidly increas- 
ing from City values. An exteuded lease, at a nominal rate 
with an interest in the sale toa party of enterprize, substance 
and highest references. Address W.S. FOREST, Main St, 
Norfolk, Va., or B. L. R., P. O. N. Y. City. 


For SALE.—A very fine Farm of 120 Acres, 
with a Vineyard of 74 acres; Apple and Peach Orchar 

about 500 Trees; Small Fruit, ete. A new and elegant two- 
story house with 9 rooms, rood cellar, good barn, out-house® 
2 fine wells, ete., at $100 peracre. Termseasy. Made 3; 1 
galls. wine in’68. Henry A. Dierzer,Carlyle,Clinton Co,,lll. 





— 





OUTHERN AND WESTERN FARMS—ALL 
sizes and prices, W. H. NEWTON & CO., 
Send 10c. for Catalogue. 28 Lexington Street, Baltimore. 
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Le ees 
LL WANTING “FARMS. oth 000 acres, good 
soil, mild c nage 34 miles south of Philadelphia. rice 


only $25 per act Also improved tarms. The place is grow- 
jng more re apidly than almost any = ‘ on in the United 
States. Thousands are se “e- ‘Addr 
ye LAN DIS, Vineland, N. oe 
The undersigne ed, se ttled in Vv irgini: 1 since 1865, is ac ting as as 
Real Estate Agent in one of the healthiest localities of the 
tate. Many Northerners and English already settled here, 


F) 
uiries by mail or in person promptly attended to, 
west J, WRIGHT, 


R& &D.B.R. 3reen Bay, Prince Edward Co., Va. 


~ Standard Churn of our Country. 


JULIEN CHURN 








AND BUTTER WORKER. 


This Churn is the Best Manufactured, the Handsomest, 

the Strongest, the Most Efficient and 
MOST DURABLE CHURN MADE! 
A perfect Butter Maker. A perfect Butter Worker & Salter. 
Quickly cleaned, easily operated ; a child can work it. 
¢ LIST OF SIZES. 

No. 2 holds 8 gallons and churns 5. No.3 holds 10 gallons 
and churns 7. No. 4 holds 13 gallons and churns 10, 

DAIRY CHURNS.—No. 5 Dairy holds 16 gallons, churns 13 

allons. No. 6 Dairy holds $ 28 gallons, churns 20 gallons. 


Yo. 7 Dairy holds 38 gallons, churns: 30 gallons. The Dairy 
Churns hive a Balanee Wheel and Gear. wre Dog 
Powers for Sale. JULIEN CHU 


WM. C. CH AMBERL: AIN, Gen. Agt., be Sal Towa. 
WHOLESALE AGEN'Ts.—Grifling & Co., New York. Mars- 
ton & Peck Bros., Chicago. Samuel Cupples, St. Louis. G. 
E. ven Cleveland. | Baker & Hamilton, San Francis- 
co, Cal. W. W. Knox, Pittsburgh. 
te" Send Sti amp for Butter Maker's Manual, 


THE BLANCHARD CHURN 


Is in every respect the best 
ever offered for sale. It is 
SIMPLE, CHEAP, DURABLE. 
It Churns, Works and Salts 
without change of Dasher, 
or touching the hands to the 
Butter. Five sizes made. 
OVER 20,000 now in actual 
use. Sold by all Dealers in 
really first-class Agricultur- 
al Implements. For Circu- 
lars, relating to churns, 
terms, &c., send stamp tothe 


S 4 SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
.¥ PORTER BLANCHARD'S 
TRADE MARK. SONS, 


ss N. He or to their wholesale agen 
ALLEN & CO., P. O. Box 376, new York City. 















GET THE ramet $ 





i : Al perfect protection to the 


RALSTON’S 
IMPROVED 


SHEEP wrKa 


Send for Descriptive Circular to EDWIN LYON, Butler,Pa, 





SLIPPERY Rock, PA., Dec. 1868. 
Mr. Jonn RAtstTon, Sir :—I have had your Shears tested 
on my place for two seasons, and consider them superior to 
all others in every way, more speedy and safe, not cutting 
the Sheep, cutting smoother, and —* any one can use 
them. AMUEL McWHA. 
Send for Specimen to cxostaade “MANF ’G CO., 
207 East 22d St., New York, 
Price, $5. Discount to Trade. For sale also by ht. H. 
ALLEN & CO., 189 Water-st., New York. 


The Best Thing for Agents 
PALMER’S EMERY GRINDER. 


FOR MOWER AND REAPER KNIVES, and 
all EDGE TOOLS. It is much superior to the Grind- 
stone for all purposes, cuts more than twice as fast, and is 
LIGHT, CHEAP 2nd DURABLE, TRY 17! Send for our vERY 
LIBERAL terms to 

E. G. STORKE, Auburn, N. ¥. 








DRAIN TILE MACHIZES, 


The best in use. Warranted to make the most tile with 
the least labor. The tile are delivered on boards, For 
complete instructions how to make tile, cost of works, ma- 
chines, &c., address 

JAS. W. PENFIELD, Cleveland, Ohio. 


I OLBROOK’S SWIVEL PLOWS leave no 
“dead furrows” nor “ridges,” turn furrow-slices flat 
on level land, work equally well on side- hill, save consider- 
able time, pulverize thoroughly, will not clog, and ee 
the work of team. Ficht sizes: from 1 horse to 4 catt 
Address F, F, HOLBROOK & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 











Cultivators of the Soil cannot 
Afford to be without the 
SCARIFIER, 


F. L. Perry’s Patent, 
June 29 & Nov. 22, 1869. 






It cuts within half an inch of the row, and pulverizes 
from one to ten inches deep, it will perform THREE TIMES 
the amount of work, with greater ease, in passing through 
the soil ONCE than any other Cultivator now in use, 

From A. M. Purpy, Palmyra, N. Y. 

“The best Cultivator I have ever tried; has paid for itself 
in ONCE using through my plantation of *small fruits. The 
most complete pulverizer and weed exterminator I have 
ever followed.” Freight paid on orders received before the 
first of next month, to oston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, and Milw aukee. Send for Circular and terms to 
those forming clubs. I offer for the spring trade a well 
grown stock of Apple and Pear trees, Grape-vines, and 
Small Fruits. Address 

F. L, PERRY, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Cw-Co. 


Motive Power for Nothing. 


Our Patent, Self-regulating, Storm-defying Wind- +> is 
superior tor pumping water for Railroads, Country Kesi- 
dences, Hotels, Farms, Stock-Fields, Drainage, Irrigation, 
etc. For circulars address 

“CONTINENTAL WIND-MILL CO,” 
8 Barclay St., New York. 











Foster’s Plaster, Grain and Grass Seed 
Sower, with or without Harrow attachment. Greatly im- 
proved for 1870. Send for full descriptive circular to 

OSBORNE, FOSTER & CO, Palmyra, N. Y. 





Improved Foot Lathes, 


With Slide, Rest, and Fittings. Eiecent, dura- 
ble, cheap and portable, ust the thing for 
the Artisan or Amateur Turner. 
Send for descriptive circular. 
BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 








WNSSHWIT2’ S PULVERIZING HARROW is in- 
dispensable to every farmer who wishes to cultivate his 
land thoroughly, increase his crops, and economize labor, 
It is worth ten times its cost to every farmer. Warranted 
to please, or money refunded. Price, with epring seat, $30, 
at New York, or Cleveland, Send for Illustrated Ciroular 
to. PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, Peekskill, N. 
or, Cleveland, Obito. 





Farmers and Dealers" 


Who want any kind of 


AGRICULTURAL 
WBE) BONY LONG NS 


SEEDS 








FERTILIZERS 


should endeavor to learn what are the best and 
what improvements have been made recently. 
Full details as to these will be given by applying to us. 
Among the numerous articles which comprise our 
stock we call particular attention to our Improved 


oy - 
: cies ) r 
CYLINDER PLOW. 
(Figs. 2 and 10,) 
made of cast iron and of steel, of four sizes, from $10 
to $30. This is the best Sod Plow in use, 
and will run lighter and do better work than any other. 
It appears on the premium list of the A merican 
Agriculturist, Rural New - Yorker, and other papers. 
With this should be used the 















COULTERHARROW. 


(Page 30,) at $18.) 
of Shares’s patent,—the best pulverizing harrow; 
made with chilled cast-iron teeth or with steel teeth. 
For cultivating between rows, we recommend the 


STEEL HORSE 
A H O.-E.. 


(age 35;) 
at $15, or other styles of Horse Hoes and Cul= 
tivators, atvarious prices, 
Our Specialties for the Harvesting Season 
will appear in the May numbers of the Agri- 
cultural Press, but we call attention now to the 


awn Mow 


(Pages 51 and 52.) 









The two smaller sizes at $30 and $35, and the larger 
machines up to $310; and to the 


ORE DROING 
5 AS Ae 


(Page 57,) 
at $15; the best Potato Digger in market, and one 
that will save its cost several times over in a season. 
Together with Harvesting Tools properly belongs the 


IRINDIE'S 
} N ) 4 wy, \ 
sine, pm . YX 2 
hae Der @ DB RS 
(Page 111,) 

from $45 to $115, for cooking potatoes and all kinds of 
roots, feed, etc., for stock, though useful, also, for a 
variety of other purposes. 

For use in every household, irrespective of season, 
we offer the 


JTANCHARD 
B LA a aL A 
(Page 134,) 
The Best Churn for Family and Dairy purposes 
now in market, made of five sizes; and to all large | 
Farmers, asa Motive Power, the Lever 
A. TEN tog 8 : 
Anti Friction 
. y “~ 
Horse Powe! 
(Pages 64 and 65.) 

This is not a “‘ cheap” Power, though it is in reality 
the most economical when its ease of craft, capacity 
for work, and durability are considered. Price, $175. 

It is the best on our whole list of Horse- Powers, 
which contains nearly a dozen different kinds. 

Although these are our Specialties, and ai 
of our own manufacture or under our solecontrol, 
yet they are only a few of the articles in our large stock 
of Standard and Novel Machines and 
Implements to which we call attention. 

We send special Circulars of these andan Index and 
Proof-Page Circular of our large illustrated 
Catalogue, ox receipt of stamp for return post. 

Our Seed Catalogue and Trade-List, 
issued in January, will be sent upon the same terms, 

Indeed, If any article likely to be 
found in our stock is wanted by any reader 
of this advertisement, let him send stamp for informa- 
tion relative to it, and it will be sent immediately. 

We recommend to all to ascertain at once what they 
need to do their Spri ng work most economically 
and to order it MOW, thus avoiding delay in obtaining 
goods during the hurry of business as Spring advances. 

This is no small item in a Farmer’s or Dealer's cal- 
culations, and is worthy of consideration. 

Address : 


RHALLEN &C9 














— moe fe 1S a rW, & 
P.0.B0x376.NEW YORK. 
N. B.—The references to figures and pages in the 
foregoing are to Our large Catalogue, the 
price of which ($1) will be refunded to any pur- 
chaser who may send us an order from its pages. 
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WEETALIC BIRD HOUSE, enameled white, 13 


inches high, 1444x104 base. Manufactured by the 
MILLER IRON CO., 


Mannfacturers of Ornamental Iron Work 
Parks, Cemeteries, etc. Illustrated 
Catalogue sent free. 


COOPER’S STEAM ENGINE WORKS. 


To keep pace with the growing demand for our Machinery, 
we are adding $40,000 worth of new and improved Tools 
and Buildings to our present large Factories, and will con- 
tinue to supply the following articles, after the best designs, 
on terms which will be found to be specially advantageous; 


STATIONARY STEAM ENGINES, 


For MILLS, FACTORIES, SHOPS, FURNACES, MINING, 
&c., of every required size, divided into three classes, 

1. Wirn SINGLE SLIDE VALVE, Cutting off at two- 
thirds of Stroke by lap. 

2. With CUT-OFF VALVE, arranged so as to close at 
any part of Stroke and adjustable by hand-leyer while 
engine is in motion. 

3. Wita BABCOCK & WILCOX PATENT Variable 
Cut-off. automatically adjusted by Governor. 


PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 

Of 8, 10, 15, 20 and 25 Horse Power, combining all the im- 
provements of the Slide Valve Engine. ‘This is the only 
portable Engine and Boiler that has a Combined Heater and 
Lime Catcher. 

Babcock & Wilcox Patent 
Non-Hxplosive Tubulous Steam Boilers. 

Grist Mill Machinery and Mills 

Of any required size, with correct working drawings. 

$1,500 WILL PURCHASE 
A FIRST-CLASS COMPLETED TWO RUN GRIST-MILL, 
with erecting plans, &c., and guaranteed to give satisfaction 
and to be unsurpassed. 

CIRCULAR SAW-MILLS 

improved in construction and combining all modern im- 
provements. 

(#@™ MACHINERY DELIVERED at New York, Philadel. 
phia, Baltimore, Chicago, Saint Louis, or New Orleans. 
@2 Full particulars and circulars on application. Address 
in full, JOHN COOPER & CO., 

Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


GREAT LABOR-SAVING 
Machine for the Million. For 
the Cotton Planters and all oth- 


Providence, R. I. 
for Gardens, Lawns, 


























ers. Lyman’s New Patent Ad- 
justable Weed Annihilator, a year 
of on ee proves it tobe b 
—actual test the most practica 
/— useful, cheap and reliable Weed 
—— Destroyer known, combining 
—-— strength, durability, groat ease 
._-in working, doing the work of 
= two or more tools of the ordina 
old styles now in use, with muc 
greater ease and rapidity, a 
from 3 to 9 inches in width, with best cutlery steel tempere 
Knives, with cutting edge each side, and easily sharpened. 
. E. LYMAN & CO., Northampron, Mass. 

Send for Circular. A. E. Lyman, Patentee. 

s 

Galvanized Wire Cable Fencing. 

Cheaper than wood; more easily erected; not liable to 
rust; will sustaina man’s weight in clambering over it; 
made of 6 strands of galvanized wire;-will not “set” like 
solid wire, in recciving a blow; will not snap in cold weath- 
er, even if strained tight, as the twist of the cable equalizes 
the contraction and expansion caused by cold and heat; ex- 
terior diameter nearly % inch. One hundred pounds of this 
Cable will make about two-thirds more Fencing, than the 
same weight of solid wire of same diameter. 

A5-Bar or 5- Cable Fence, with Straining Brackets, Screws, 
Nuts, and Staples, for Wood Posts, costs $30 per 100 yards, 
without the cost of the wooden posts. 

A 5-Bar or 5-Cable Fence, with Iron Posts and Standards, 
all complete, will cost $63 per 100 yards. 

Send for Cirenlar. Liberal discount for $1,009 and over. 

LIP 8. JUSTICE 


Shops, 17 Coates St., Phila. PH 4 
Oftices: 42 Cliff St., New York; 14 N, 5th St., Philadelphia. 





ARMERS—ATTENTION! Wire 

for Fencing and for ee cheap, galvanized or un- 

eSvecined. We are prepa' to merchants and 

oraevery where, with avery superior quality of Annealed 

Wire at very low prices. ve money ding to 

head-quarte Price List free. Address 
R. T. BUSH & CO., Manufacturers, 
75 William St., New York. 


rs. 





["PROVED STOCK. — THOS. B. 
SMITH & CO. are the most extensive and reliable 
“breeders in the country, 

See advertisement on page 116. 













adjustable. 
inch or 2% 








COMSTOCK’S 
New Horticultural Implements 


COMBINED. 


(Patented June Ist, 1869.) 


Best in the Worid. 


The 


Comstock’s 
Hand Culti- 
vator and On- 


ion Weeder 
will do the work 
of sIX MEN with 
hoes. It is the 
only — ee 
that pulls the 
weeds and thor- 
oughly pulverizes 
the soil. Asmuch 


superior to the hoe 
for all small drill 
crops, as the mow- 
ers and reapers are 
to the scythe and 


As a Cultivator. 
Boxing, 25 cts. 


cradle. PRICE, $9.00. 


Comstock’s 
Seed Sower.— 
The neatest and 
most perfectsmall 
seed sower yet in- 
vented—so win 
Beet, Parsnip, an 
other dificult 
seeds With the 
greatest regulari- 
ty. Combined with 
the Cultivator and 
Weeder, and can 
be separated in 5 
minutes, PRICE, 

15. The Seed 
ower alone, $10. 
Boxing, 35 cts. 


Comstock’s 
Strawberry 
Catter, for re- 
moving Strawber- 
ry runners, culti- 
vating between 
the rows at the 
same time — with 
the Cultivator and 
Weeder combined. 
PRICE, $12.00. 
Boxing, 25 cts. 





.Comstock’s 
Weeding 
Hook.—A ilit- 
tle steel instru- 
ment witha 
hook at each 
end, one point- 
ed and the oth- 
er cleft, for 
hand weeding, 
and is just the 
thing for ladies 
in the Flower 

Cc : Garden. 

As a Strawberry Cutter. PRIcE, 50 cts. 
i Weeding Hook will be sent by mail upon receipt of 
3 Cts. 


The Set Complete, $18.50. Boxing, 35 cts. 


The cuts will give a correct idea of the implements, with 
the exception of the handles, a portion of which it was nec- 
essary to cut off for want of space. Descriptive Circulars 
sent to all applicants. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SON, 


41 Park Row & 151 Nassau St., 
AGENTS for the Manufacturers. NEW YORK. 


HAY SCALES! 
FOUR TON! 
$75.00. 


Send for Price List No. 196. Make no mistake in my ad- 
dress, or number of List. 
EDWARD F. JONES, Binghamton, N. Y. 


PR ato 





Lyman’s Patent 
CHINE.—(Just Out.)—This new Patent Implement, unlike anythin 
heretofore used, is just what has been so long needed by Gardeners , e 
Horticulturists; will include a sufficient quantity of earth and de osit 

with the Plant in any desired position securely, with posit it 
ease, giving double surety to the liteand growthot the Plant. Steel Blades 





For Family use—simple, cheap. reliable. Knits everything. 
AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sample stocking FREE. 
Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bath, Me., 
or 176 Broadway, New-York. I 


Transplanting & Weeding Mpa. 


reat rapidity and 


ft. Handle. A. E. LYMAN & cog, 


Northampton, Mags, 
- THE BEST 
Family Sewing Machine, 


A, E. LYMAN, Patentee. 





“ The Florence Sewing Machine is decided to be the best 
‘‘on exhibition. It must also be stated incidentally that 
“THIS IS BETTER THAN ANY OF ITS CLAss 

* KNOWN TO THE JUDGES,” 
Report of Judges, American Institute Fair, New York. 


PRINCIPAL AMERICAN AGENCIES; 
New York—505 Broadway; 
Baltimore—140 Baltimore Street ; 
Boston—141 Washington Street ; 
Brooklyn—431 Fulton Street; 
Charleston—382 King Street ; 
Chicago—43 Madison Street; 
Cincinnati—28 West Fourth Street; 
Cleveland—43 Public Square; 
Detroit—158 Jefferson Avenue; 
Galveston—234 P. 0. Street; 
Hartford—382 Main Street ; 
Indianapolis—27 N. Pennsylvania Strect ; 
Lowisville—110 Fourth Street; 
Milwaukee—410 Milwaukee Street; 
Nashville—32 North Cherry Street ; 

New Orleans—6 Chartres Street; 
Philadelphia—1123 Chestnut Street ; 
San Francisco—111 Montgomery Street 
St. Louis—612 North Fourth Street. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We wish to get energetic azents in every section of the 
beng —— and Canada, where we are not now represent: 
ed, to se 


The most simple and durable double 
thread Sewing Machine ever of- 


fered to the public. 

This Machine is first-class in every respect, and at the 

same time furnished 
At a price within the reach of all. 

Licensed by, Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Baker, and 
Singer & Co. We will give parties with sufficient capital the 
exclusive agency of an entire State. To persons seeking a 
profitable business, we offer unparalleled inducements. The 
attention of Sewing Machine Agents is especially solicited. 

For terms address, GOLD MEDAL SEWING MACHINE 
CO., 334 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


SELF-ACTING GATES. 


The American Gate Co. of Cleveland, O., are the sole man- 
ufacturers of Nicholson’s Jmproved Self-acting Gates, These 
gates are beyond competition—the best ever made, They 
are recommended by the *‘ Scientific American,” the “Ameri- 
can Agriculturist,” Gen. Horace — Commissioner of 
Agriculture; and many others, Send for Circular. 

ddress M. G. BROWNE, 
Secretary Am. Ga. Co., Cleveland, 0. 


FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLDER, 
Page’s Portable Pump and Graduating Sprinkler, 














for $5. es 
“ It has proved the best thing of the kind I have seen.”— 
Chas. Downing, Newburgh, N. Y. It is unequalled or apply- 
ing liquids to destroy insects on plants, vines, and fruit trees. 
As a Fire icxtinguisher, it is very effective. 
Liberal discount to Clubs, and to Agents, for 1870. 
NEW ENGLAND PORTABLE PUMP CO., Danvers, Mass. 


For Drain Tile, Water Pipe, Garden Vases and Pedestals. 
Chimney Tops, Fire Brick, Fire Clay, Furnace Boiler and 
Grate Tile, Stove Linings, and all kinds of Clay goods made 
to order. Also, dealer in Roofing Slate, Hydraulic Cement, 
Calcined and Land Plaster, and Building Materials generally. 

Address D. R. ECKER, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Copper Strip Feed Cutter 


For cutting Hay, Straw, and Corn Stalks. Warranted to 
please, or money refunded. Send for Illustrated Circular to 
PEEKSKILL PLOW WORK 
Peekskill, N, Y., or Cleveland, 0, 
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(HEESE-MAKERS AND DAIRYMEN 
ATTENTION !: 


If you would have a quality of ANNATTO always relia- 
ple and uniform in color and strength, buy only that known 
as large “ F,”? and be sure you get the Genuine. 

Always on hand by WARD, SOUTHERLAND & CO., 

Wholesale Druggists, 130 William Street, New York. 
Also, an assortment of the other brands that are best known. 





~Holbrook’s Regulator Seed Drill. 


A perfect hand-machine fot sowing with regularity and in 

woper quantity. Beet, Carrot, Onion, Parsnip, Spinach, 

Sorghum, Turnips, Peas, Beans, etc. It is very simple, com- 

act, durable, easy to operate, and shows the seed as it drops, 
0 prevent any mistake or failure. Price $12.00. Address 
F. F. HOLBROOK & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 


° THE PARLOR 


m Air Target Pistol, 

Hawley's Patent, June 1, 1869. 
No dirt, dust, nor danger of fire, uses compressed 
air. No cost for ammunition; from one charging, 
it shoots from five to ten {shots, from thirty to fifty 
feet, accurate as any pistol. A great favorite with 
Ladies and Gentlemen for practice and amusement, 

Sent C. O. D., and return charges. 
P. C. GODFREY. 

119 Nassau Street, New York. 


x r 
THE PLANET DRILL. 
For Garden Seed or Guano, the best: the most simple, 
compact, largest, easiest regulated, lightest, cheapest; no 
gearing, no slides ; sows in open sight, and evenly, whether 
ull or not, all seeds ordinarily sown; also salad, salsity, 
room-corn, nursery seed, &c.; spreads fertilizers in therow 
at any rate, without loss from winds. No.1, 5 lbs. seed, $12; 
No. 2, 12 qts. of sced or 2% lbs. guano, $20.00. Manufactured 
by S. L. ALLEN & CO., Forest Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hexamer’s Prong-Hoe. 
I3 the most useful implement for Farm and Garden. Noone 
can afiord to do without it. Price $1.50. Send for Circular. 
Address REISIG & HEXAMER, New Castle, 
Westchester Co., N. Y. 
3. K. BLISS & SON, 
41 Park Row, New York. 


END $1.25 for **@°Hara’s Pocket Gi- 
ant Corn Sheller,’? (awarded first premium at 
Miss. State Fair, beating the Crowfoot Sheller two to one), 
and how to make $20 per day. Nothing like it, does not 
scatter, is simple, durable. cheap. 
CHAS. MELSOM O'HARA, Bolivar, Tenn. 


NO LOTTERY. 


Every INVESTMENT Draws A Prize. Invatv- 
ABLE TO FarMeEenKS, STOOK-RAISERS AND OWNERS, 
AND TO ALL CLASSES OF PEOPLE. SEND FOR A 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET OF BUCHAN’S 


CARBOLIC SOAPS, 


For cure oF Foor Rot, Scan, Manag, 
SCRATCHES, AND SORES OF ALL KINDS, DESTROY- 
ING THE Screw Worm, Ticks ON SHEEP, FLEAS 
on Doas, Lice ON CATTLE OR POULTRY, FREEING 
HOUSES FROM INSECTS, CLEANSING, DISINFECT- 
ING, AND PREVENTING THE SPREAD OF INFEC- 
TI0US DISEASES, THESE SOAPS AND COMPOUNDS 
or CARBOLIC ACID ant WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


BOWMAN & BLEWETT, Sole Agenis, 


52 Barcriay S8t., N. Y. 


per Month guaranteed. 
$100 to $2 50 Sure pay. Salaries paid 
weekly to Agents everywhere selling our Patent Bverlasting 
White Wire Clothes Lines. Call at, or write tor ee to 
the Girard Wire Miils, 261 North Third-st., Philadelphia, Pa, 


| Who wish to secure 
INVENTORS Paget 

write to MUNN & 

% CO., 37 Park Row, 

New York,for Advice and Pamphlet, 103 pages, FREE. 


GREAT CHANOE! AGENTS WANTED! 
$1000 a year sure made by agents, male or female, 
selling our world-renowned Patent Everlasting White 
Wire Clothes Lines. Cheapest and best clothes lines 
in the world; only 8 cts. per foot, and will last a 
hundred years. Address the Hudson River Wire Co., 
7 William St., N.Y., or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


OCAL and TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED 
for the New, Revolving, Brass Wheel, Dating Stamp. 
Rapid Sales and large Commission. For Circular and partic- 
ulars, address JOHN GARRETT & CO., 
201 Broadway, New York. 









Price $3. 
AGENTS WANTED. 








Or, 
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MAPLE LEAVES 

Is the CoeapEstT, the BEst, and the Most PopuLar Maga- 

zine published. It contains Storics, Sketches, Useful and 

Scientific Articles, Stories for Boys and Girls, Merry Mo- 
ments, Puzzles, lllustrations, etc., etc., etc. 


Only Fifty Cents 


for one year. Specimen copies six cents. Subscribe 
now and get all your friends to do the same. 
oO. A. ROORBACH, Publisher, 
102 Nassau Street, New York. 


Misic Photographs, wonderful and amusing, 25 
- CtS.& package, Library of Love, Courtship and Mar- 
5 age, 4 Books for 50 cts. MAGIC LANTERNS, With a doz.views, 
»3,5,8 dollars each. W.C.Wemyss, 3 Astor Place, N. York. 


PREMIUM’CHESTER WHITE SWINE.—T. B. Suita & 
Co. has the best stock in America. See adv’t on page 116. 








—— 


- FLORA. BOTANY. 





By ASA GRAY, M.D. 
Of Harvard University, and Botanic Gardens, Cambridge, 
Mass. 





SALE GREATER THAN THAT OF ALL OTHERS 
COMBINED 2 
THEY HAVE NO EQUALS IN ANY RESPECT ? 
Gray’s ‘How Plants Grow,’’........0+2.++ $1.20 
Gray’s Lessons in Botany. 302 Drawings.. 1.40 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany,.... 2.50 
Gray’s Manual of Botany. 20 plates,...... 2.50 
Gray’s Lessons and Manual. One vol.,.... 3.00 
Gray’s Manual, with Mosses, etc. Illustrated. 2.50 
Gray’s Structural and Systematic Botany,.... 3.00 


Flora of the Southern States,.............. 3.50 
Gray’s Botanist’s Microscope, 2 lenses....... 2.00 
66 6“ “ Ss .. 2.50 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & (90.,, 
47 and 49 Greene Street, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF THE 
American Educational Series of School Books, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


SPENCERIAN DOUBLE ELASTIC STEEL PENS, 


FEF: Berry 
aI Baskets, 
i”. Grape Boxes, 
Crates, &c., 
* address AMER- 
ICAN_ BASKET 
Co., New Brit- 
ain, Ct., East. 
NEWFANE 








BASKET Co., 
Newfane, N.Y., 


The latest, best, most popular Botanical Text Books. 





HOW’ MAKE 
=P ARM (PAY 


The value of this work is no longer questioned. More 
than 20,000 farmers, in every State in the Union, have used 
it the past year, and from all these comes one universal voice 
of approval. Thousands of dollars have already been made, 
and hundreds of thousands can yet be made by following 
its directions ; the materials are on every farm without ex- 
pending a dollar. Every Farmer, Stock Raiser, Gardener 
and Fruit Culturist can easily double all his profits. Pub- 
lished in English and German, 5,000 copies ordered the first 
20 days of 1870. ‘he sale is immense Wherever introduced. 
Farmers and energetic young men wanted in every town- 
ship to act as agents, on very liberal terms. Send name and 
address for Circular to ZELGLER, RDY & CO., 

16 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Differing widely from the usual monthly 
magazines, 


OLD AND NEW, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY REY. EDWARD E. HALE. 


January and February numbers now ready. 


Tux welcome given to the first numbers assures the Pro- 
prietors and Editor that their plan for u VIGOROUS, COMPRE- 
HENSIVE AND POPULAR Magazine is well founded. 

We mean to mako the Stories in OLD AND NEW at- 
tractive alike to its youngest readers and to its oldest read- 
ers in their moments of recreation. We mean, also, to dis- 
euss tho gravest themes, of SCIENCE, of BUSINESS, 
of POLITICS, and of e edonot mean 
that these discussions shall be childish, any more than we 
mean that our stories shall be dull, Our desire is, not con- 
troversy, but to state the ae and best results arrived at 
in fearless science, in Christian morals, in free government, 
and in Liberal theology. 

The EXAMINER, in each number of OLD AND NEW, 
will contain such reviews of books evap 4 — in all 

arts of the world as shall guide buyers of books, and put 

hem on their guard against what is worthless. 

The January number of the RECORD OF PRO- 
GRESS was devoted specially to improvements in Edu- 
cation 3_ succeeding numbers will touch on the Homes 
of the People, 01 Sanitary Imprevement, on 
Co-operative Experiments, and other enterprises 
for the improvement of the methods of daily life. 

The Editor has distinguished assistants. The journal 
must, of course, be printed in one | mei 3, but it does not 
pretend to bea loca organ. There is no State in the Union, 
and searcely is there an important city in the Old World, in 
which we have not active correspondents. 

OLD anD New isa royal 8vo of 123 pages, handsomely 
printed. 

TERMS.—Yearly subscription, $4; single numbers 35 cts. 

Speeimen number mailed on receipt of 85 cents. 


H. 0. HOUGHTON & C0,, Publishers, 


135 Washington Street, Boston, 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 


459 Broome Street, New York. 


Unparalleled Success!! 


THE SOUTHERN FARMER, published at Memphis, Tenn., 
enters upon its 4th Vol., with a circulation of 10,000! In- 
crease inthe month of Dec. over 3,600. It is the Standard 
Agricultural and Horticultural paper in the six South-west- 
ern States. Thousands atthe North would do well to take 
this paper tosee the rare openings for profitable invest- 
ments monthly offered. Advertisers will find no better me- 
dium in the South. Terms, $2.00 per annum. 

Address M. W. PHELPS & CO., 
361 Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 


ci b. 
THE WIDE WORLD eee 
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CHAS. A. DANA, EpriTor. 
The cheapest, —"ee and best New York newspaper. 
Everybody likes it. hree editions: Datty, $63; SEMt- 
WEEELY, $23 and WEFELY, $1 a vear. ALL THE NEws at 
half-price. Full reports of markets, agriculture, Farmers’ 
and Fruit Growers’ Clubs, and a complete story in ever 

Weekly and Semi-Weekly number. A present of valuable 
plants and vines to every subscriber; inducements to can- 
vassers i. $1,000 Life Insurances, Grand Pianos, 
Mowing Machines, Parlor Organs, pay Machines, &c., 
among the —— Specimens and lists free. Send a Dol- 
lar and try it. I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher, New York. 


NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC. 


The Song Garland, or Singing for Jesus. Au 
entire new collection of beautiful Sunday-school music, 
pronounced by all who have used it the best book for Sun- 

ay-schools ever published. Price, 35 cents, or $30 per hun- 
dred. Specimen copies mailed to any address on receipt of 
price. 8S, BRAINARD & SONS, Publishers, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


Vv 7E WANT AGENTS EVERYWHERE.—To 

canvass for Henry J. Raymond and New York Jour- 
nalism, an Octavo volume of 500 pages, beautifully illus- 
trated and richly bound; being a life and history full of 
deep interest to all. The author, Mr. Maverick. Managing 
Editor of the New York Evening Post, has in this book re- 
vealed many scenes of stirring interest never before shown 
tothe public. Canvassers for this work will derive great 
benafit from gratuitous editorial advertising, Send for de- 
scriptive circular and see our extra inducements. 

A. S. HALE & CO., Publishers, 
Hartford, Conn. 


UM’S EVERBEARING RASPBERRY.—Very 
fine, plants by mail, $2.50 eg dozen. Address 
H. B. LUM, Sandusky, Ohio. 














HOEVER wants Wilson’s Early Blackberries. 

Philadelphia Raspberry, or other Small Fruit Plants, 

should send for my prices, as I will sell extra good plants 
very low. Address DAVID BAIRD, Manalapan, N. J. 








V I7ATER-PROOF PAPER, FOR OUT, AND 
inside of buildings. c. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 





THE PIANO BOOK, 


Which eannot be Excelled; is Richardson’s 
New Method. Regular Sale,—30,000a year. 

Sold by all Music Dealers, Price, $3.75, Sent post-paid. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Publishers, 277 Washington St., 
Boston. Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 711 Broadway, New 
York. 


SMALL FRUIT RECORDER AND 
COTTAGE GARDENER, 


A monthly paper at only 50 cents per year. The Jan, Nov 
alone worth that amount) will be sent to all applicants 
ree. It copies the ‘‘eream”’ from all other papers on these 

interesting subjects, and is admitted by all who have seen it 
to bethe most valuable paper of the kind printed in the 


United States, Address 
A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 
To Txracurrs, CoLLeGe Proressons, AND CLERGYMEN. 


A Rare Chance to learn Phonography. 
AMES E. MUNSON, the author of the CompLete 
PHONOGRAPHER, 117 Nassau Street, N. Y., will give, by 
mail, to any ‘Teacher, College Professor, or Clergyman, a 
complete Course of Lessons in Phonography, giving a thor- 
ous. peat knowledge of ihe Art, for Five Dollars, 
Send for Circular. 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOR 


PRIEST aa NUN. 


Apply at once to CRITTENDEN & McKINNEY, 1,308 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














GAMES, PUZZLES, PARLOR FIRE-WORKS, 
Books, &c.,&c. Catalogues sent to any address, FREE, 
by 0. A ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St., New York. 


A Beautiful Fall Git Photograph Album, holds 
photographs. Sent free for 25cts. Pat. March 16th, 
1309, Address J.J. HAMMOND, Holliday’s Cove. W. Va. 








HE HOLIDAY GUEST: a collection of Stories, 
Games, and Amusements for Winter Evenings. Blus- 
trated. ice 10 cons, Sent on receipt of price. by 
eS ©. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau &, New York. 
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THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


Receive their Teas by the Cargo from the 
best Tea districts of China and Japan, and 
sell them in quantities to suit customers 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


NEW CROP TEAS, 


We are now receiving several Cargoes of the finest quality 
of 
EARLIEST PICKINGS 


of the 


NEW CROP TEAS, 


ever imported from China and Japan, (some just arrived 
and others on the way). They have been selected from the 
growth of the best Tea Districts, and are very fresh and of 
the choicest flavor, and cannot fail to give entire satisfac- 
tion, Weare. 


NOW FILLING OUR CLUB ORDERS 


with the New Crop Teas. 


The Company have selected the following kinds: from 
the stock, which are recommended to meet the wants of 
clubs, They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the Com- 
pany sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG nena 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 F th. 
MIXED reen and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per b. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 


$1.20 per pound. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 9c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 


SLokep JAPAN, , 1.25 " 
& ON Po DE Corcen). Sie bere Shoe pes ~ Am? pcgey 
COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35¢., best 40¢. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF. 

E, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED ( Un round), 
30c., 35c., best per lb, GREEN (Unroasted), 9 B0C., 
33c., best 35c. per Ib. 


CLUB ORDER. 


Braiwwoop, Will Co., IIL, Feb, 14th, 1869. 
To THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA ComMPANY, 
$i and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Gentlemen :—Business, and a want of opportunity, have 
for the last eight months prevented me sending, or rather 
attending to our monthly club, whose orders I sent you 
regularly for about a year previous, Since that time many 
indeed have been the solicitations by many of the members, 
that I should once again commence and send club orders— 
for, as some declared, they had got no Zea, no matter what 
the price paid, since I quit sending the club-orders. I have, 
therefore, at the urgent request of a few, resolved to send 
you a small order monthly, and as a beginning send you 
the following: 


-John James.......... at 1. 
. Jas. Reside........... at 1.20....1.80 
-John Runcie......... 

«.-Wm 








x 







- Wm, HOSS...... 
..Pat. MeGerrity. 
John Larken. 


-.John James.. 
-Geo. Simpson. 
sacos ++... Wm, Brooks.. 
seeseeees Wm, Brooks... & 

. Wm. Brooks..... ... 


Address to John James, Braidwood, Will County, Til 
Merchants’ Express—to be collected on delivery ; an 
Sblige Yours respectfully, JOHN JAMES. 


Parties club or other orders for less than had 
better oon a est oftice draft or money with Are 


PAOD CODD Dm Ot et eas neta 











to save the expense of collections by Express, but larger or- 

ders we will forward by express, “‘to collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the club. Our profits are small, but we 
will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 
mentary packages for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of usmay confidently rely upon 

etting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the 

ustom House stores to our warehouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion. If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our a within thirty days, and have the money re- 
funded. 

N, B,—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the 
cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third, (be- 
sides the Express charges) by sending directly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imita- 
tions. We donot, in any case, authorize the use of 
our name. 

POST-OFFICE orders and Drafts, make payable to the 
order of ‘* Fhe Great American Tea Company.” 
Direct letters and orders (as below, no more, no less.) 


i Great American Tea Company, : 
Nos. $f and 8S VESEY-ST., : 


: Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 





PORTABLE, AGRICULTURAL’ AND STA- 
TIONARY 


STEAM ENGINES. 


EXCELLED BY NONE—EQUALED BY FEW IN MERITS 
OF EFFICIENCY, ECONOMY AND PERFECTION, 





Our PORTABLE ENGINE, mounted on Locomotive Boiler, 
having fire-box and ash-pit entirely surrounded by water 


space, is set upon legs and timbers; occupies little room ; 


needs no brick-work: is suitable for use in any place where 
power is required—in Jills, Shops, Founderies or Printing- 
vooms or in Stock Barns, tor grinding, cutting and steam- 
ing food for stock. : 

The AGRICULTURAL ENGINE, supplied with Locomo- 
tive Boiler,is mounted on wheels, with pole for attaching 
horses for moving from place to place; is suitable for Grain 
Threshing, Corn Shelling, Wood and Shingle Sawing, &c. 

The STATIONARY ENGINE is complete, with Governor, 
Pump and Heater, with connections fitted. 

Circulars, with descriptions and prices, turnished on appli- 
cation to A. Nn. WOOD & CO.,, 

Eaton, Madison County, N. Y. 


HORSFORD'’S SELF-RAISING BREAD 
PREPARATION 


Makes the most wholesome and best of BREAD, BISCUIT, 
CAKES, &c. Unlike some other yeast, it contains no POISON 
to create DYSPEPSIA, and the bread may therefore be 
eaten hot without detriment. Resolving itself into Phos- 
phate of Lime and soda, it prevents RICKETS, CHOLERA 
and decay of TEETH, and promotes the growth o1 Muscle 
and Bone. In “* raising’’ the dough it does not, like other 
yeast, decompose the flour, but adds nutriment to the bread, 
and otherwise improves it in quality and quantity. Each 
package contains full directions for use. Send for pom: 
on supplied gratis. Ask your Grocer for “ Horsford’s 
3read Preparation.” WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT 
& CO., Wholesale Agents, 201 Fulton-st., New York. 


New Cabbage Seed. 


The following varieties of cabbage seed I grew this season 
on my three Seed Farms, all perfectly isolated, scattered 
over an area of three square miles, You will find them all 
fresh and true. 















peroz. 40 1b 

Early Jersey Wakefield, (trwe).......... $0.75 $2.50 $7.50 
Karly Winningstadt.........cccccccccsece 0.35 1.25 3.59 
Improved American Savoy.............. 35 1,25 3.50 
Fottler’s Improved Brunswick.......... 0. 1.75 5.00 
Stone Mason Drumhead...............0++ 0.40 1.50 4.00 
Premium Flat Dutch....................+ 0.35 8.50 
Marblehead Mammoth Drumhead...... 1.00 Bs 12.00 

1.00, 25c. per pack'g. 


Be FORO Ss ihedipsetscciccccscnciees 
The above seeds were ali grown from fully developed heads, 
and will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, 


Catalogues free. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 





WEA ELE SHADE FLOCK. 
THOROUGH-BRED COTSWOLDS. 


Having purchased of John D. Wing, Esq., his 
Entire Flock of Imported Sheep, 
I offer for salea few Choice Ewes, Rams and Lambs. This 
flock has been gathered from the very best breeders in 
England and ‘parties ordering can rely upon getting Pure 
Thorough-bred Cotswolds, Address 


L. A, CHASE, 245 Broadway, New York. 
AGRICULTURAL 
ee 
CYLINDER PLOW. 


MPLEMENTS 
Alluded to in January No. of this paper, on 


page 7, and on Premium List, page 5, No. 79. 
Made of Steel and of Iron, of 4 sizes. 
Circulars free to all applicants, Address 
P. O. Box 376, New York City. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO. 


D. PUTNAM & CO.,. Produce Commission 

@ Merchants, No. 68 Pearl-st.New York. “ Quick sales 

and prompt returns.” 927" Send for our weekly Price Cur- 
rent and Marking Plate. #9 


























FAIRBANKS’ STANDARD 





For Farmers, Merchants, Manufacturers, Railroad Com- 
panies, Machinists, Druggists, &c., &c., in great variety, 
Every Farmer should havea FAIRBANKS’ SCALE, 
Send for Circular. FAIRBANKS & CO.,, 
252 Broadway, New York, 
246 Baltimore St., Baitimore, Md, 
fic! 53 Camp St., New Orleans, 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadelphia, 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & ‘CO., 118 Milk St., Boston. 


0 INCORPORATED 1851. ® 


ERK SHIRE 


‘NSUR ance ©°” 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


THOS. F. PLUNKETT, | BENJ. CHICKERING, ~ 








President. See’y and Treas’r. 
JAMES FRANCIS, JACOB L. GREENE, 
Vice-President. Ass’t Secretary. 


Failure to Pay Premium does not Forfeit 
the Policy at any Time; but the Policy will be con- 
tinued in force until the Premiums already paid are fully 
earned by the cost of insurance. Should the assured die 
within the period of continued insurance, the Fall 
Amount of the Policy will be Paid, the same as 
if all Premiums had been paid when due, except that the 
Premiums overdue and unpaid will be deducted. 

EXampLes—Claims actually paid under this feature: 

JAMES JOYCE, of New York, insured for $1,000, 
died Four Months after his Premium was Due 
and Unpaid. Amount paid, $1,000, less one Semi- 
Annual Premium. 

MAXIMILLIAN MECKEL, of Cleveland, in- 
sured for $1,000, died Nine Months after his Pre- 
mium was Due and Unpaid. Amount paid, $1,000, 
less one Premium 

SAMUEL W. MASON, of Concord, insured for 
$1,000, died Thirteen Months after his Pre- 
mium was Duc and Unpaid. Amount paid, $1,000, 
less two Premiums. 

This feature is absolutely Secured to the 
Policy Holder by a Law of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, GUARAN- 
TEEING EVERY PAY’S IN- 
SURANCE PAID FOR. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


All the Profits Belong to the Policy Holders, 
and are divided Annually among Policies in force twe 
years. Dividends paid annually in cash, or used to increase 
the amount of insurance. 

Economical management; safe investments; careful 
selection of lives; prompt and honorable settlements; 
liberal conditions of travel and residence. 


COOD ACENTS WANTED. 


For information, apply at the home officc, or to the fol- 
lowing General Agents: 
F. J. FOSS & E, A. GAMWELL, 
95 1-2 Washington St. Boston, 
J. H. FRANCIS, 271 Broadway, New York. 
W. 0. GRAVES, 329 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
JENKINS & MASON, 249 River St., Troy, N. ¥.' 
McAVOY & SMITH, Otto, N. Y. 
HINE & HILLMAN, Cleveland, Ohio. 
GREENE & TILFORD, Indianapolis, Ind. 
R. S. WHEELER, Detroit, Mich. 
J. F. PEARL, Fair Haven, Conn. 
A. 8. COFFIN, Providence, R. I. 











WASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE, Amherst, Mass. For Circulars or any desired 
information, address the President, W. 8. CLARK, 




















